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FOREWORD 



VJardens of China— how delightful a subject for those who have rambled and lived in these 
fantastic pleasure grounds, but how strange and exotic for those who have never visited the Flowery 
Middle Kingdom! It belongs to the borderland between the respective histories of art and of 
civilization in the Far. East, and is a field of research that has been allowed to lie relatively fal- 
low, so that the original plantations have been overgrown by weeds and thickets, or have dried up 
and been effaced by the more utilitarian crops of a later time. This is a province in which it is easy* 
to go astray and difficult to obtain a clear survey of the original main lines, of the paths and water- 
courses and all the manifold devices reflecting the artistic thought of the designers. 

If I have nevertheless ventured to step into this field, it has been due to the retrospective allure- 
ments of recollection, to the peculiar charm it has retained for me ever since my stays in the Far 
East in the years 1922, 1929, and 1935. The present work is not the result of any systematic pre- 
liminary studies, it has not been prompted by the ambition of scientific research, but is simply a 
resume of the memories I have preserved from former years of wandering abroad, of impressions 
I received in the course of rambles in ( Peking parks and the gardens of Suchou. What has stood out 
most clearly in my recollection has been, not the formal elements of the gardens, but the impres- 
sions of them as a whole, the atmosphere and the emotional values attaching to this: elements of 
garden Nature growing wild, and half-effaced decorative arrangements .which, despite the far- 
advanced decay that has overtaken them, still retain a certain measure of living charm and ex- 
pressiveness. 

Fortunately, I took my camera with me on these rambles — a friend that has accompanied me 
during four decades in many parts of the world, and has been invaluable as a means of seizing and 
retaining momentary impressions and atmospheric undertones that a better trained observer might 
perhaps have caught with a few strokes of the brush. It is these* pictures that have rendered the 
work possible; they communicate much that could never have been expressed in words, and make 
their appeal directly to visual perception, which in a subject like this is of primary importance. 
The camera has thus been a great aid to the writer, and consequently at several points has also 
exercised a decisive influence on the shaping of the text. 

The latter falls into two parts, one analytic and the other descriptive; the former may be consid- 
ered to represent the main substance of the text in which the general fundamental features and 
compositional elements of the Chinese gardens are briefly dealt with, while the latter contains his- 
torical and descriptive additions of more restricted local importance. These parts for obvious rea- 
sons are more fragmentary, and constitute indications rather than exhaustive descriptions referring 
to a number of private gardens and imperial parks, each of which might in itself provide the sub- 
ject for a special publication. As an introduction to the second part of the book, I have included a 
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chapter on "Gardens in Literature and Painting," which has been based upon historical material 
and by quotations from the writings of older Chinese authors. 

Yet, considering our subject from the artistic point of view, far more important are the extracts 
given in a number of the earlier chapters from Yuan Yek, a treatise' on gardening dating from the 
end of the Ming period. As far as I have been able to ascertain, this is the only work of its kind, 
and although its main function seems to be to serve as a practical guide for the laying out of gar- 
dens, it also contains aesthetic reflections and judgments that are calculated to give us some insight 
into the artistic aim and the intimate experience of Nature that constituted the prerequisites for 
the activities of the Chinese garden amateurs. — Other Chinese works, from which I hayt taken a 
number of pictures and historical data, are of comparatively subordinate importance ; they are jjiven 
more or less detailed mention in the text and also in the bibliography. The same applies to tne rela- 
tively few works in occidental languages that have served me in "the preparation of the^present vol- 
ume; they are referred to in the text and included in the bibliography. ' , ■ * ' ' 
f The acknowledgments of indebtedness that an author generally makes in the foreword should in 
this case have been addressed chiefly to the official personages, influential friends and kindly park 
attendants who in years gone by more or less effectively smoothed the way for (or at least did not 
prevent) my studies in the Chinese gardens; but a list of their names would serve no purpose with 
an occidental reading public, and the majority of them are now, moreover, probably forgotten in 
their own country. I will therefore restrict myself to addressing a thought of gratitude to the Un- 
known Helpers in China and expressing the hope that for them too — if the work should chance 
into their hands — my book would appear as an act of homage and admiration for the ancient 
garden-art of China. The only persons here in Sweden with whom I have had occasion to discuss 
and revise certain parts of my material have been the well-known gardening experts Mrs. Emma 
Lundberg and Professor Erik Lundberg, whose experience and artistic judgment have served me as 
support and guidance in several points. It is pleasant to have such friends when one is dealing with 
gardens. * 

Nor can I refrain from expressing my gratitude to my translator, Mr. Donald Burton, who has 
spared no pains in rendering my Swedish text into English. 

I am also greatly indebted to several friends who have placed some interesting material for illus- 
trations at my disposal, and among whom I wish particularly to mention Mr. A. G. Wenley, di- 
rector of the Freer Gallery in Washington, Dr. Gosta Montell of the Ethnographical Museum in 
Stockholm, and Mr, C. T. Loo of New York. 

Osvald Sir! n 
Lidingd 
July, 1948 
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COLOR PLATES 



Garden rocks, flowering trees, bamboo and miniature plants, with a white* heron and two noble ladies. Part of a 
painting from the sixteenth century called Early Spring in a Palace Garden. Cj. Plate 95. {Frontispiece) 
Lien Hua {Nelumbium speciosum). Lotus. Woodcut after a painting by Huang Ch'uan (about $00-965). 

(page 4) 

Weeping willows and blossoming plum tree beside a-garden stone, with a man watering a magnolia tree. Part of 

a painting from the sixteenth century called Early Spring in a Palace Garden. Cf. Plate 92. {page IO ) 

Li Chih (Nephelittm Litcht), Litchi fruits and a kingfisher. Woodcut after a painting by Wu Yiian-yii (about 

1050-1105). t {p a ge ^0 

Ying Su (Papaver sommferum). Opium poppy. Woodcut after a painting by'Ch'ien Hsiian (1235-1290). 

(page so) 

La Chii (Chrysanthemum shense). Winter chrysanthemum. Woodcut after a paintingby Sheng An Sixteenth 

century). {p a S e 4 2 ) 

Chin Hsien Yen Lai Hung (Amarantkus gangettcus). Ornamental plant. Woodcut after paintings by Lii Chi 

(about 1500). {page 62) 

Chi Kuan (Celosta crlstata). Cockscomb. Woodcut after a painting by Hsu Chung-ssii (eleventh century), 

(page 76") 
Shan Ch'a (Camellia japonica). Camellia. Woodcut after a painting by I Yiian-chi (active 1030-1065). (page 88) 
Chih Tzu (Gardenia florida), Chinese gardenia. Woodcut after a painting by Wu Yiian-yii (about 1050-1104). 

I (page 100) 

Yii Lan (Magnolia; conspicua). Chinese magnolia. Woodcut after a painting by Hsu Ch'ung-chu (eleventh century). 

' - -■ 1 , {page 120) 
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i. ^Garden entrance with ail stones and vines on the trellised portal. Woodcut after a drawing, possibly by 
Ch'en Hung-shou (1599-1657), illustrating a scene in the play Hsi Hsing Chi (Story of the Western 
Pavilion). 

2. A corner of the Ku family's garden in Suchou, known by the name of I Yuan (The Abode of Rest). 

3. A part of the garden Ching Hsin Chai (The Studio of the Pure Heart), Pei Hai, Peking. 

4. A stone bridge spanning a canal in the garden of the Wang family known as Ch'u Yuan, in Suchou. 

5. A pavilion among rocks and old thuja trees in a secluded garden in the grounds of the New Summer 
Palace. 

6. A small wall-enclosed garden with flowering lotus in the grounds of the New Summer Palace. 

7. Part of a courtyard with open gallery and flagstone path in a private garden in Peking. 

8. ■ A corner of the farthermost court in Wang Shih Hua Yiian, Suchou. 

9.- The central court in Pan Mou Yiian, Inspector-General Lin Ch'ing's garden in Peking, in the 1840*5. Be- 
fore the pond in the foreground are flowers in pots, on either side rocks and trees. The center building was 
called Yin Yiin (Shady Cloud). 
10. ■ Two typical garden motifs from a summer residence in Hai Tien, near Peking. 

11. A summer villa in a bamboo grove at the foot of a mountain slope. Painting by Li Wei (late eleventh cen- 
I tury), Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

12. A summer pavilion surrounded by gnarled pines at the foot of overhanging cliffs. Part of a painting by Hsu 
Shih-chang (thirteenth century), Freer Gallery, Washington. 
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13. A poet's hut with a small garden in the hills. Detail from a painting by Hsiang Mo-lin (1525-1602). Private 
collection, China, 

14. A philosopher's mountain cottage. The owner is tending his chrysanthemums before the cottage. Part of a 
^painting by Kao Feng-han (1683-1747). Private collection, Japan. 

15. A. Study pavilion among bamboos and flowering bushes on the bank of a river. Part of a painting by Chao 
Ta-nien (late eleventh century). S. Pavilions with surrounding garden on a spit of land. Detail from a 
painting by W£n Cheng-ming (1470-1559). Private collection, Japan. 

16. Chi Ch'ang Yuan, near Wu-hsi, Kiangsi. This garden was renowned since the T'ang period for its 
natural beauty and its excellent tea water. Woodcut from Hung Hsiieh Yin Yuan T'u Chi, the journal of 
Lin Ch'ing (early nineteenth century). 

17. Sui Yuan in Nanking, an old garden acquired in 1757 by the poet Yuan Mei, who remodeled it. The 
place was renowned for its luxuriant, bamboos and for its plum and cassia, trees. The water followed a 
winding course between the pavilions. Although the garden was not large, it had the same intricate char- 
acter as Yuan Mei's manner of writing. 

18. Zigzag bridge leading over a stream in Cho ChSng Yiian, Suchou. 
,,19. Pathway built of stepping stones in a dry river bed, Nan Hai, Peking. 

20. A. The mirroring water of the Jade Fountain. B. Shore view^yi Nan Hai, Peking. 

21. A pond surrounded by rocky shores in Chung Hai. "The mirror of the pond reflects the shadows; here is 
an entrance to the mermaid's palace." . gu 

22. Liu Pel Ting in Nan Hai. (The Pavilion of the Floating Cups.) Competitors had to write a poem while 
a little wine cup floated along on its saucer on the winding canal inathe stone floor. 

23. Wan Tzu Lang in Chung Hai. Canals and galleries form a swastika pattern. - 

24. The pond with its quaint "mountain" of hollowed stones and the surrounding galleries in a private garden 
in Peking. The water, once awake with impressions of vibrating life, now„is missing, 

25. The central part of Wang Shih Hua Yiian,' Suchou. The composition is concentrated about the little lake 
and along its shores; the surrounding buildings open toward it with galleries which rise and fall or run in 
curves to follow the modeling of the rocky shore. 

26. A gallery resting upon stones, Ch'en Luan Lang, Before it is a pond whose shores are built up with both 
horizontal and vertical stones to resemble a rugged mountain landscape, rising against the buildings in the 
background. Pei Hai, Peking. 

27. Pavilion on a hillock of horizontal stones in the garden in Li Wang Fu, 'Peking. 

28. Rock formation with tunnels and doorways, built up with horizontal blocks in Chang Ching-wei's former 
garden in Peking. 

29. A huge monumental stone placed on a sculptured marble socle in front of a pavilion in the garden at the 
New Summer Palace. 

30. Rock formation in Chang Ching-wei's former garden in Peking. Such arrangements served to introduce 
something of the spell of the wilderness into the gardens. 

31. A perfect T'ai Hu stone standing in the devastated garden at the Wang School in Suchou. 

32. The pond and the tunneled '"mountain" in Shih Tzii Lin (The Lion Grove), Suchou. 

33. The great stones in Shih Tzu Lin resembling sitting lions. Photographed in 1918 when *the garden was 
being remodeled. 1 

34. Lofty stones "Slid leafless willows. Woodcut after a seventeenth century drawing illustrating the play Hsi 
Hsing Chi (Story of the Western Pavilion). 

35. A. Fines and rocks. From a painting by 'Huang Tao-chu (1585-1646). B. Huts under wu-t'ung trees. 
Album leaf by Yang W&i-tsung (1597-1645)1 

36. The Pai Shih pavilion in the Pan Mou garden, Peking. Originally designed^ the poet Li Li-weng in the 
sixteenth century, it was restored by Inspector-General Lin Ch'ing in the 1840*5. He is seen sitting with a 
friend, both lost in adrrliration of the wonderful stones and the graceful .trees. 

37. Parrot on the^bough of a blossoming plum tree. Painting in the academic style from the Sung period, Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

38. Branches of a blossoming plum 1 tree. Painting from the early fifteenth century, Palace Museum, Peking. 
39._ An old pine, bamboos, and a blossoming pjum tree -beside a garden rock. Painting by Wang Wei-lteh 

about 1580. Private collection, Tokio. 

40. A blossoming branch of an old plum tree. Painting by Wang "Mien. Private collection, Shanghai, 

41. Stone steps on the path winding throiTgh the bamboo wood at Ling Ying Ssii, Hangchou. 
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^42.— .Plum. tree in bloom before the grottoes at Shih Wu T'ung, Hangchou. 

43. Woodcuts after drawings of bamboo branches and orchids (lan-hua). From Chieh Tzfi Yuan Hua 
Chuan. 

44. Courtyard surrounded by galleries and .planted with white peonies. Section of garden at the summer resi- 
dence of the Mongol prince Seng Wang, in Hai Tien, near Peking. 

45. Looking across the water between the Ch'iung Hua island in Pei Hai and the shore. Masses of flowering 
lotuses, rising out of invisible depths, form a billowing carpet over the water and radiate a heavy and 
languorous atmosphere. 

46. A little garden with flowering tree peonies (Mu-tan) beside a stone. Woodcut after a drawing, probably 
by Ch'e'n Hung-shou (1599-1657), for "The Story of the Western Pavilion," 

47. Trumpet trees' {Catalpa bungei) before a pavilion, in Pei Hai; 

48. Part of the garden in Ch'i Yeh Fu, Peking. A bamboo hedge parallels the canal; in the foreground there 
.„._ is a Tsao Chiao {Gleditsia sinensis), 

—49. An open pavilion under a weeping willow in the garden_in Kung Wang Fu, Peking. 

50. A grcWe of wblte-trunked pines (Ptnus Bungeana) within the grounds of a former temple near Peking. 

51. A pavilion on the summit of Mei Shan (the Coal Hill), from which one enjoys a wide prospect over the 
Forbidden City and neighboring parts of Peking. 

52-53. Chinese mountain, pines (Pinus sinensis) on the road to Miao Feng Shan, near Peking. Their strong 
branches, like giant arms, stretch out protectingly over the ground. The mighty crown assumes the form 
of a flat cupola or a gigantic umbrella, thus harmonizing with the undulating ground. 

54. Half-moon-shaped open pavilion in the garden in Ch*i Yeh Fu, Peking. The youth in front of the pavilion 
is the younger brother of the last emperor. * 

55. "The Pavilion of the Old Drunkard" at Lang Ya Ssu, near Ch'u-chou, Anhui. This stands on the site of 
O-yang Hsiu's (1007-1072) famous pavilion of this name. The building has been restored several times, 
probably most recently in the nineteenth century. 

56. A little pavilion and luxuriant banana trees in a courtyard surrounded by an ornamental brick wall at Lang 
Ya Ssu, near Ch'u-chou, Anhui. 

57. A small pavilion on a rock formation on an island in the modern monastery garden at Huang Lung Ssti, 
near Hangchou. - ' 

58. An open promenade gallery separating two planted courtyards in a private residence in Peking. 

59. A. A long promenade gallery in a garden in Ch'i Yeh Fu, Peking. B. The gallery-surrounded court with 
beds of peonies in the Mongol prince Seng Wang's former residence in Hai Tien near Peking. 

60. The long curving gallery on the shores of the Kun Ming Hu in the grounds of the New Summer Palace. 
The galleries serve not only as decorative frames for different sections of the garden, but also as links with 
the most beautiful parts of the scenery upon which they open. "* j 

61. Part of a private garden in Peking where the galleries surround the pond and a bridge crosses to a pavilion. 
They illustrate Yuan Yeh's remarks about the galleries: "They follow the rise and fall of the ground, they 
run in curves and are sometimes visible, sometimes invisible." 

62. Pavilion gallery at the New Summer Palace, provided with ornamental ballustrades and lambrequins. The 
latter, resting on brackets, form a continuation of the decorated beams under the eaves, 

63. Garden pavilions with ornamental balustrades and lattice doors exemplifying the "brush-handle pattern." 
Another woodcut illustrating "The Story of the Western Pavilion." 

64. Al ftsed pavilion, with windows and moon gate in a setting of lattice work in the "cracked-ice pattern." 
It is'situated at Lang Ya Ssu, near Ch'u-chou, Anhui. 

65. Summer pergola with vines in front of the library, Lan Ting Shu Shih, in Li Wang Fu, Peking. 

66. Lin Ch'ing visits the garden at the Monastery of the Two Trees, Shuang Shu Ssu. Here the bamboos were 
abundant and "the moss spread over the ground like a blue cloud." He strolled along by the billowing 
bamboo fence and admired the two magnolia trees before the main building. 

67. A rising wall with its ornamental doorway in the park of the Jade Fountain near Peking. 

68. A secluded garden scene in the park of the New Summer Palace, surrounded by a curving'wall which fol- 
lows' the contours of the ground. 

— 69. Ornamental windows and a vase-shaped doorway in a little courtyard in. Pei Hat, Peking. 

70. A moon gate in the garden at Pa Ch'i Hui Kuan, formerly Cho Cheng Yuan (The Garden of the Stupid 
Officials) in Suchou. 

71. A curving pavilion, erected on a "mountain" in a garden attached to the New Summer Palace. 
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72. Moon gate in the garden wall at Ta Chio Ssfi (The Temple of the Great Awakening), at the foot of the 
Yang Shan near Peking. ' 

73. Gourd-shaped garden gateway in Ch'eng Wang Fu, Peking. 

74. The Pond of the Black Dragon, Hei Lung Tan, near Peking, surrounded by a winding wall with orna- 
mental windows. On the eminence in the background is seen a Taoist temple consecrated to the Dragon 
King, whose spirit is sometimes said to rise from the clear water. 

75. A. Whitewashed wall with ornamental windows on the shores of the flowering lake. B, Galleries with 
ornamental windows. Both pictures from the New Summer Palace. 

76. Walls with ornamental tile window-grating at Lang Ya Ssii, near Ch'u-chou, Anhui. 

77. Marble bridge in Ching Hsin Chai (The Studio of the Pure Heart) in Pei Hai, Peking. 

78. Galleries and zigzag bridge in a garden at Pa Ch'i Hui Kuan, formerly Cho Che"ng Yuan in Suchou, 

79. Garden 'path of multicolored shingle acid stone slabs in a private garden;in Peking. 

80. A. Mosaic path picturing a camel caravan in a garden in Kung Wang Fu, Peking. B, Mosaic path repre- 
senting a row of birds, in Shansi Hui Kuan, Peking. 

81. Imaginative conception of an imperial summer palace in the mountains during the Han period. Painting 
in colors with gold contours from the Ming period, Freer Gallery, Washington. 

82. Imaginative conception of Shih Ch'ung's wonderful garden from the sixth century, called Chin Ku, 
The Gold Valley. Painting by Ch'iu Ying (early sixteenth century), Chion-in, Kyoto. 

83. A meditation pavilion surrounded by trees and rocks in a' wall-enclosed court. Ink painting by Yang 
Pu-chih (early twelfth century), Freer Gallery, Washington. 

84. "The Meditation Hut in the Western Grove." Ink painting by Ni Tsan (1301-1374). Private collection, 
Japan. 

85. The artist Wen Cheng-ming's summer pavilion in the mountains. Part of a painting, dated 1531- Private 
collection, Shanghai. 

86. A meditation pavilion in a grove of wu-t'ung trees surrounded by a wattle fence. Album leaf by T'ang Yin 
(1470-1524). Private collection, Peking. 

87. Two sections of an engraving on stone reproducing Wang Wei's (699-759) painting of his country estate 
Wang Ch'uan in Shensi. 

88. A T'ai-hu stone. According to the inscription: "Stone pillar to wish prosperity." The painting (180 *x 90 
cm.), ascribed to Hui Tsung (1082-1135), represents a famous stone, possibly from the imperial gardens. 

89. Philosophers, poets, and amateurs assembled in the garden of a distinguished patron of art. Painting by 
Chao M£ng-fu after a composition by Li Lung-mien (early twelfth century), Palace Museum, Peking. 

90. Young ladies dancing, playing, swinging, and bathing in a palace garden. Three sections of a painting 
ascribed to Ch'iu Ying, but executed later. Private collection, Stockholm, 

91. Garden scenes illustrating a romantic story. Two sections of a seventeenth century scroll, Freer Gallery, 
Washington. 

92-93. Han Kung Ch'un Hsiao T'u (Early Spring in a Palace During the Han Period). The two first sections 
of a scroll, illustrating the occupations of a noble lady and her female friends in exclusive palace gardens 
with pavilions, mirroring ponds, tunneled rocks, and flowering trees. 

94-95. The two later sections from Han Kung Ch'un Hsiao T'u. Here one sees the young ladies occupied 
with their toilet, making music, playing and embroidering, while three cavaliers observe them surrepti- 
tiously. Painting ascribed to Ch'iu Ying, belonging to C, T. Loo & Co., New York. 

96. Woodcut illustrating "The Story of the Western Pavilion," probably after a drawing by Ch'£n Hung-shou 
(1599-1652). ^ 

97. The Pavilion for the Contemplation of the Moon in Ch'ing Yen Yuan,' the garden of Lin Ch'ing in Ch'ing 
Chiang P'u. The pavilion was erected on poles in a lotus pond and was connected with the shore by a long 
zigzag bridge called I Hung Te Ytieh (Supported on the Rainbow and Reaching to the Moon). 

98. Pavilion for Welcoming the Spring, Shang Ch'ing, in Ch'ing Yen Yuan, the garden of Lin Ch'ing Chiang 
P'u. The family is assembled for a festival occasion and is regarding the dance of the peacocks and herons 
under the willow tree, which has not yet burst into leaf. 

99. The Howodo (Phtenix- Pavilion) at Byodo-tn, near Kyoto. It was originally built in the middle of the 
eleventh century as a summer villa for'Fujiwara Yorimichi. 

100. A part of the mossy park in Saihoji, a Zen monastery near Kyoto. The park was laid out in the middle 
of the fourteenth century and is still among the best preserved in Japan. 

101. The flowering lake in the park at Tenryuji, another Zen monastery in the vicinity of Kyoto. 
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i02.-Kinkakuji (The Golden Pavilion) erected for Ashikaga Yoshimitsu at the end of the fourteenth century 

as a pavilion for study and meditation. It was transformed after his death into the temple Rokuonji. 

103. Ginkakuji (The Silver Pavilion) erected in the middle of the fifteenth century for Ashikaga Yoshimasa as 
a hermitage, the place to which he resorted for meditation, tea ceremonies, and other artistic occupations. 
There is a view out over the court and "the terrace, both of which are covered with white sand. 

104. The Silver Pavilion, which is reflected in the water of the pond. According to the original plan, the roof 
was to have been covered with silver plating, but this was never carried out. 

105. The garden of Ginkakuji: The winding water widens to a lake, which has deep inlets and numerous islets 
and skerries. a 

106. Part of the garden in Daisen-in within the precincts of Dattokuji, Kyoto: A dry river landscape with a boat 
in the foreground. 

107. A so-called Kara san-sui, or dry landscape garden, representing water and rocks. The view from the hall 
for meditation in a Zen monastery in Kyoto. a 

^108. An inlet of the small lake in the Sambo-in park at Daigoji. (Photograph taken in 1922 before the devasta- 
tion of the spot by a typhoon.) The park was laid out at the end of the sixteenth century for Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi. 

109. An islet in the West Lake in Hangchou, where the early spring has not yet lured the trees into leaf. 

no. The garden attached to the former library W£n Lan Ko in Hsi Hu, the West Lake, Hangchou. 

in. Buddhistic statues chiseled in the wall of the mountain at Ling Ying Ssu, Hangchou. 

112. Pavilion crowning a ravine and a bamboo grove at Ling Ying SsQ, Hangchou, 

113. Pavilion in the park of Huang Lung Ssu (The Temple of the Yellow Dragon) in Hangchou. 

114. Suchou, Cho Cheng Yiian, The entrance with the old wisteria, which is considered to date from the six- 
teenth century. 

115. Suchou, Shih Tzii Lin (The Lion Grove). The central pond and the artificial mountain. 

116. Suchou, Liu Yiian. The little lake, with its promontories and islets, forms the central motif of the composi- 
tion. The shores are built up of rustic stone blocks, in places appearing against a background of white walls 
and in others forming a support for the ancient trees leaning over the water. 

117. Suchou, Cho ChSng Yiian. The moon gate in the undulating garden wall. 

118. Suchou, Cho Cheung Yiian. The long zigzag bridge, leading over a former pond, in which a luxuriant 
vegetation now acts as substitute for the water. f ' 

119. Suchou, Cho Cheng Yuan. Pavilion on a terrace beside the dried up pond. 

120. Suchou, Wang Shih Yiian: A garden of very limited dimensions, but impressive by its 'mysterious depth, 
when the trees are in leaf, ' - ' 

121. Suchou, Wang Shih Yiian. The little lake which forms the central motif is surrounded on three sides by 
- buildings whose open galleries rise and fall, or wind in curves, to follow the modeling 'of the shore. 

122. Suchou, Wang Shih Yiian. The tea pavilion, built on stone piles over the water. ■* 

123. Suchou, Ku Yuan or I Yiian (The Garden of Rest). A garden like this may give the impression of a be- 
wildering conglomeration of strange stones and trees; it was intended to captivate by its exuberance and its 
surprises rather than by any clearly apparent design. 

124. Suchou, Ku Yuan or I Yiian. Part of.the garden with the residential quarters in the background. 

125. A. The neglected garden attached to the Wang School for Girls in Suchou. B, Open gallery at Tsang 
Lang Ting, now the Academy of Art in Suchou. 

126. Suchou, a modern garden. The crowding of the stones and their appearance in rows counteract the pic- 
turesque expressiveness of the whoie. 

127. Nanziang. Picturesque walls and pavilions in Chi Yiian, with ancient trees and creeping plants. (1922) 

128. A. The first court in Li Wang Fu, Peking. B. The main gate and its guardian lions at Tao Pe La Fu, 
Peking. 

129. A. Ch'eng Wang Fu. Hsi Hsien Lou (The Loft of the Western Fairies), i.e., the theatre. B. Ch'&ig 
Wang Fu. Interior of Yin An Tien (The Hall of Silver Peace). 

130. A. Ch'eng Wang Fu. Wei Shan Tsui Lao Tang (The Hall of Greatest of Happiness and Goodness). B. 
Ch'e'ng Wang Fu. Lai She'ng Ko (Pavilion for Poetic Composition). 

131. A. Ch'eng Wang Fu, K'ua Chiang T'ing (Pavilion Riding Upon the Rainbow). B. Ch'e'ng Wang Fu. 
Ch'ing Chen Ting. (The Pavilion of Great Brightness). 

132. Kung Wang Fu. An Shan Tang (The Hall of Peaceful Goodness) in front of which is a pond in the 
shade of a willow tree. 
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133. Kung Wang Fu, Ti Ts'ui Yen (The Gorge of Dripping Verdure) in which opens Pi Yun Tung (The 
Grotto of the Secret Clouds). The terrace upon the mountain was intended for the contemplation of the 
moon, and was called Yao YQeh Tai. ' * 

134. Kung Wang Fu. A section of the great pond and the shore gallery, Shih Hua Fang (The Boat of Poetry 
and Painting). 

135. A. Kung Wang Fu. Kuan Yii T'ai (Terrace for the Contemplation of Fishes). B. Another picture of 
the same spot showing a garden in the back and the long gallery on the east side. 

136. Kung Wang Fu. A rockery at the entrance to the garden built in the shape of a gateway. 

137. Prince Pu-ju with, his parrot. The last descendant of the family that lived in Kung Wang Fu. 

138. A* Tao Pe La Fu, Rockery with a pavilion and galleries; in front of it a fountain.. B. Tao PS La Fu. 
Open pavilion and tall stones. 

139. A. The first court in Chang Ching-wei's former residence in Peking. B. Fore-court and main gate in the 
same residence. ft, °. 

140. Chang Ching-wei's former garden in Peking. The bed of The big pond, with its mountain, pavilions, and 
galleries, is overgrown with lotuses, though die water is invisible. 

141. A corner of Li Ch'in Wang's garden in Hai Tien, near Peking. 

142. Mr, Fu Tseng-hsiang's garden in Peking, with its small pond and pavilion gallery, 

143. The pavilion-terrace in Mr. Cockell's former garden in Peking. 

144. Part of the court in Mr. Cockell's former garden in Peking, 

145. Pei Hai. View over Ch'iung Hua Tao or Pai Ta Shan, crowned by the Indian dagoba of marble. 

146. A. Chin Ao Yii Tung Ch'iao (The Bridge of the Golden Turtle and the Jade Butterfly). (1922) B. The 
same bridge after removal of its long wall. (1935) 

147. Ch'ien Kuang Men (The Gate of Heavenly Light) leading in to T'uan Ch'eng in Pei Hai. 

148-149. Nan Hai. Ying Hsiin T'ing (Pavilion for the Welcoming of Perfumes). The view from here opens 
over mirroring grey waters into the silent spaces of the world of dreams. 

150. Pei Hai. T'uan Ch'Sng. One of the pavilions and a Juniperus obivensis on the terrace. 

151. A. Nan Hai, Ying T'ai. The ramp leading to Hsiang Luan Ko (The Pavilion of the Soaring Phoenix). 
B. Bridge over one of the canals separating Nan Hai from Chung Hai. 

152. A. Nan Hai, Ying Tai. Hsiang I Tien (The Hall of the Fragrant Screen). B. Nan Hai, Ying Tai. Tsao 
Yiin Lou (The House of the Sweet Harmonies). 

153. Nan Hai, j^Jrig T'ai. Ch'un Ming Lou (The High Building of the Spring Brightness), and Chan Hsu Lou 
(The Tower of Profound Peace). 

154. Nan Hai, Ying T'ai. J£n Yii Ting (Pavilion for Feeding Fish). 

155. Chung Hai. The twin pavilions F£ng T'ing (The Wind Kiosk) and Yiieh Hsieh (The Moon Pavilion). 
156-157. View over Chung Hai with Shui Yiin Hsieh (The Water Cloud Kiosk). One of "The Eight Celebrated 

Views in Peking." 

158. A. Chung Hai. A section of Wan Tzii Lang (The Swastika Gallery). B. Chung Hai. A section of the 
Swastika Canal with the Feng T'ing pavilion in the background. 

159. Chung Hai. Tzu Kuang Ko (The Pavilion of Purple Glory). The upper picture shows the facade of the 
pavilion, while the lower picture shows its side view. 

160. Chung Hai. Wan Shan Tien (The Hall of Ten Thousand Virtues). 

161. Chung Hai. Shui Yiin Hsieh (The Water Cloud Kiosk). The inscription in the pavilion runs as follows: 
T'ai I Ch'iu Feng, "The Wind of Autumn Over the Ocean of the World." 

162. Pei Hai. Entrance to Yung An Ssu (The Temple of Eternal Peace). 

163. Pei Hai. I Ch'ing s Lou (The Tower at the Water's Edge) which forms the eastern end of Yu Lang (The 
Floating Gallery), 

164-165. Pei Hai. Wu Kung Ch'iao (The Centipede Bridge) leading from T'uan Ch eng to Pai T'a Shan (The 
Mountain of the White Pagoda). 

166. Pei Hai. Fen Liang Ko (The Pavilion of Diffused Coolness) and Yu Lang (The Floating Gallery) built 
over the water on a terrace provided with a balustrade, 

167. Pei Hai. Interior view of Yu Lang (The Floating Gallery) which follows the winding shore. The columns 
and railings are deep red; the co0ered ceilingand the beams are embellished with ornaments in blue, green, 
white; arid gold. * 

168 A. Pei Hai. Wu Lung Ting (The Pavilions of the Five Dragons.)^. Pei Hai. Kan Lu Tien (The Hall of 
Sweet Dew). 
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■_169.~PeuHai.-I Lang T'ang (The Hall of the Lapping Waves). 

~ I70 Pei'Hai. Ch'ien Ch'un T'ing (Pavilion for the Contemplation of the Spring). 

171. Pei Hai. Hsiao K'un Chiu (The Little Kiosk on the K'un Lun Mountain). 

172. Pet Hai. Ch'eng Lu Pan (Bowl for Collecting Dew). It is held by an "Immortal" on a sculptured column, 
illustrating an ancient Taoist usage. " ~" 

„, p e i H a i. A marble tablet with inscription by the Emperor Ch'ien Lung: Ch'iung Tao Ch'un Yin 
(Hortensia Island, The Secret of Spring). 

174. Pei Hai. Ching Hsin Chai (The Studio of the Pure Heart). The private garden of the empress dowager 
Tzii Hsi, where she resorted to practice calligraphy and painting. The Chin Chiian Lang Gallery. 

175. Pei Hai. View over the Ching Hsin Chai gardens with a number of smaller buildings intended for various 
artistic occupations, and a broad canal spanned by bridges. 

176. Pei Hai. Ts'an "Fan. Shrine consecrated to the patron of sericulture, Lei Tsu. The upper picture shows the 
entrance to the enclosure; the lower picture shows the sacrificial podium between ancient mulberry trees. 

. _j 77. -^Section of a painting showing one of the imperial gardens. Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

178. Yuan Ming Yuan. Fang Hu Sheng Ching. This extensive building-complex, which was erected on a high 
marble terrace just north of Fu Hai, was built in 1740, and was considered to-be the stateliest in Yuan 
Ming Yuan. , Painting by T'ang Tai and Shen Yuan, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

179, The same building as on the preceding picture. Drawing by F. M. Piper after one of the 40 Chinese wood- 
cuts, representing the same views as the paintings by T'ang Tai and Shen Yuan. Academy of Arts, Stock- 
holm. 

i8o-i8r. Yuan Ming Yuan. Tz'u Yiin P'u Hu (Merciful Clouds Protecting All). An establishment on an island 
in the "Farther Lake," consisting of three small temples consecrated to Buddha, to Kuan Ti (the war god), 
and to the Dragon King, as well as a tower with, a sundial. Painting by T'ang Tai and ShSn Yuan, Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris. 

182. Yuan Ming Yuan. Wan Fang An Ho (Peace and Harmony .Every where). A building on a swastika-shaped 
ground plan, rising out of the water. The swastika is a symbol for Wan, (i.e., ten thousand, here correspond- 
ing to "everywhere," but also a symbol for Buddha's heart). 

183. The same swastika building drawn by F. M. Piper after one of the 40 Chinese woodcuts. Academy of Arts, 
Stockholm. 

184. Yuan Ming Yuan. P'£ng Tao Yao Tai (The Islands and Green Terraces of the Immortals), in the middle 
of Fu Hai. (The Sea of Bliss). The upper picture was painted by Sh&i Yuan and others; the lower one drawn 
by F, M. Piper after a woodcut. ' 

185. Yuan Ming Yuan. Pieh Yu Tung T'ieh (There Is Another Cave of Heaven), a designation which may 
possibly refer to the fact that from the great lake Fu Hai one must pass through a thick wall in order to 
gain access to the sequestered bay. Oh its shores lay Hsiu Ch'ing Ts'un (The Beautiful and/Pure Village). 
Painting by T'ang Tai and ShSn Yuan, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. •* 

186. Yuan Ming Yuan. Ch'u Yuan Feng Ho (Wind and Lotus), the tavern of fermented wine, so called after 
a celebrated wine tavern at the West Lake in Hangchou. Painting by T'ang Tai and Shen Yuan, Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris. 

187. Yuan Ming Yuan. T'ien Jan Tu Hua (A Painting by Nature), so named because of its intimate beauty. 
Drawing by F. M. Piper after one of the 40 Chinese woodcuts. Academy of Arts, Stockholm. 

188. Yuan Ming Yuan. She Wei Ch'eng. The street, flanked by shops, leading towards a gate in the back- 
ground. Painting by T'ang Tai and Sh£n Yuan, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

189. Yuan Ming Yuan. Yang Ch'iao Lung (The Aviary, or Room for the Rearing of Birds). A representing 
an engraving from the year 1786; B, a photograph from 1922. 

190. Yuan Ming Yuan. Fang Wai Kuan (Place With a Wide View), A representing an engraving from the 
year 1786; B, a photograph from 1922. 

191. Yuan Ming Yuan. Yuan Ying Kuan (View Over Distant Waters). A representing an engraving from the 
year 1786; B, a photograph from 1922. 

192. Yuan Ming Yuan. Ta Shui Fa (The Great Fountains). A representing an engraving from the year 1786; 
B, a photograph from 1922, 

193. Wan Shou Shan. View over a part of the fake K'un Ming Hu, which in summer is entirely overgrown 
with flowering lotuses. , ~ 

194. A. Wan Shou Shan. Shore view with the temple-crowned hill in the background, B. Wan Shou Shan. 
Bridge over a canal in the park. ' .'■ / 
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195. Wan Shou Shan. Fo Hsiang Ko (Pavilion for Incense to Buddha) * with terraces in front,* staircases, and 
gateways, 

196-197. Wan Shou Shan. A section of the long shore-gallery. From here the views extend over the marble- 
lined shore and across the lake itself, flowering in the foreground and farther off mirroring the white 
clouds. 

198. A. Wan Shou Shan, Jen Shou Tien, the ceremonial hall of the dowager empress. B. Wan Shou Shan. 
P'ai-lou on the shore below Fo Hsiang ICo, 

199. Wan Shou Shan. An interior in the long gallery. At certain points in this gallery there are divisions like 
small rooms which may be shut off with doors. The pillars are deep red, but from beams and ceiling gleam 
flowers and landscapes in gay colors. 

200. Wan Shou Shan. Pao Yiin Ko (The Pavilion of the Precious Clouds) with other smaller buildings on the 
slope in, front of Fo Hsiang Ko. 

2Qi. Wan Shou Shan. Wan Fo Tien (The Hall of Ten Thousand' Buddhas). The t walU are covered with small, 
yellow-glazed Buddha reliefs and other ornamental tiles in various colors. 

202. Wan-Shou Shan. Hsieh Chii Yuan. During the warm summer the water flowers more abundantly than the 
shores, while the atmosphere is filled with the heavy scent of lotus. * t 

203. Wan Shou Shan. The Camel Bridge and the long bridge leading across to the island on which is found 
the sanctuary of the Dragon King. 

204. A. Wan Shou Shan. A view of K'un Ming Hu. B. Wan Sh$S Shan. Ching An Fang (The Marble Boat). 

205. Yii Ch'iian Shan. The Park of the Jade Fountain; canal near the entrance gate. ' # 

206. Yii Ch'iian Shan. The Park of the Jade Fountain; the crystal-clear spring water that flows from the base of 
the pagoda hill never ceases and is called The Fore most Spring under Heaven. 

207. Yii Ch'iian Shan. Overgrown terraces and steps in the park. 

208. Yii- Ch'iian Shan. Pagodas in the abandoned park; the one in front is covered with glazed tiles whose 
bright colors stand out against the deep verdure. 
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GARDENS OF CHINA 



Chapter 1 

THE CHINESE GARDEN- 

A WORK OF ART IN FORMS OF NATURE 



1 v 

J.HE-Chinese garden, considered as a special type of 
"landscape gardening, may with more reason than most 
other parks or gardens be characterized as a work of 
the creative imagination, or, in other words, as some- 
thing corresponding to the demands that must be 
made upon a work of art. It is not a direct imitation 
of Nature, slavishly dependent upon given ( types of 
scenery or landscape motifs, nor is it the result of an 
abstract, schematizing activity which does violence to 
the natural elements of composition; rather is it an 
expression of artistic ideas and conceptions that have 
emerged from an intimate feeling for Nature. It is 
distinguished by the surprising charm and the pic- 
turesque beauty of an imaginative creation, thought 
may also degenerate to artificial intricacy and an 
almost bewildering lack of unifying plan. At its best, 
it lives with the infectious rhythm of a spontaneous 
work of art. 

Suclv gardens, in the nature of things, cannot be 
described or analyzed as exhaustively as the geo- 
metrically arranged gardens of Europe or the more 
stereotyped gardens of Japan. Much of what is most 
essential in the Chinese garden eludes formal analysis, 
for it is due less to the layout and the formal arrange- 
ment than to what vibrates through and around the 
various elements of composition, enhancing their 
power to bring out the rhythm of Nature, It is not 
easy to describe the elements of an atmosphere that 
is due to the picturesque shadow-play of the hollowed 
rocks, or the slow pulse of the water and its flowering 
loveliness where it is overgrown with lotuses, to men- 
tion only a few of the intangible elements which shift 
with the hours and the seasons and are subject to the 
constant change inherent in Nature. The more a 



garden grows wild or. becomes overgrown, the more 
these elements are freed from all limitations and con- 
straints, the more they dominate the ensemble. It is 
in this liberated form that we now meet them in the 
majority of Chinese gardens. 

This does not, however, imply that the Chinese have 
not followed certain rules and principles in shaping 
their gardens, but these have not led to the same degree 
of relative uniformity that characterizes the successive 
stages in the development of the art of gardening in 
Europe. As far as we are able to follow it, the Chinese 
garden has retained a more intimate contact with un- 
trammeled Nature, and in its irregular and unexpected 
features appealed more to the imagination than to the 
reasoning faculty of the beholder. But however im- 
portant these elements of feeling and imagination 
may have been, they cannot be taken as the basis of a 
general survey; this must be built upon the more con- 
crete factors with which the designers of the Chinese 
gardens have worked, and upon the general principles 
that have always, as far as we are able to judge, re- 
tained their importance in the Far East. 

Especially characteristic of Chinese garden art is its 
intimate relation to painting. It was in very large part 
the great painters who created the typical gardens in 
China, and in this they were inspired by ideas similar 
to those which found expression in their painting. 
The gardens may with almost as good reason as the 
landscape paintings be referred to as shan shut (moun- 
tains and water), for also in these compositions of 
diving material "mountains" and water are the most 
essential elements. To these are then added trees and 
flowers, the manifold elements of decorative garden 
architecture and, since the compositions are developed 
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in the horizontal plane, meandering paths and enclos- 
ing walls, bridges, and balustrades. (Plate 3.) 

The Chinese garden can never, in the same way as 
the formal parterre garden, be completely surveyed 
from a certain point. It consists of more or less iso- 
lated sections which, though they succeed one another 
as parts of a homogeneous composition, must neverthe- 
less be discovered gradually and enjoyed as the be- 
holder continues his stroll: he must follow the sinuous 
paths as they take him past mountains and lakes, 
wander through tunnels or winding galleries, linger 
for a while to ponder the water which flows under 
worn stone bridges, to reach finally, perhaps, on steps 
of unhewn stone a pavilion on a height from which a 
fascinating view unfolds between the trees. (Plates 4, 
5.) He is led on by ever new impressions, farther and 
farther into a composition that is never completely re- 
vealed, and which for this reason retains something of 
the secret charm and allurement of the unknown. The 
enjoyment may be compared with the study of a land- 
scape painting in the form of a long horizontal scroll. 
As the successive sections unfold themselves the be- 
holder is enticed always farther into the ideal world of 
the painter, and captivated more and more by the 
changing sections of the picture. One must not, of 
course, press the comparison between the landscape 
paintings and the garden compositions too hard, for it 
is a matter of two different art forms in which the re- 
spective mediums of expression differ widely, but the 
comparison is nonetheless valuable, and it serves to 
illustrate the attitude of the Chinese toward problems 
of composition. (Plates 1, 2, 3.) 

When trying to summarize impressions of the gar- 
dens of China, one is immediately confronted with 
the essential difficulty connected with the vast geo- 
graphic extent of the country, and the consequent dif- 
ferences in climate and vegetation in the north and 
south. A garden in Canton obviously cannot be the 
same as a garden in Peking, even if they have been de- 
signed according to the same principles, just as a gar- 
den on the banks of a river cannot be created from the 
same elements as a garden on a mountain terxace. The 
variations due to climatic differences, to varying situa- 
tions and practical aims, are almost endless; but we 



will here simply dwell on certain main types that have 
prevailed in China since ancient times. 

In China, no less than in other countries, there have 
always been town gardens as well as gardens in the 
country; but the relative importance of these two types 
has been different in China from what it has been in 
the Occident. The town gardens were developed in 
more manifold and richer forms, and occupied a much 
more important place than in our cities, at least since 
the beginning of the Middle Ages. The majority of the 
more aristocratic towns in China were to no small ex- 
tent garden towns whose character derived precisely 
from the circumstance that large areas were taken up 
with plantations and pleasure gardens with luxuriant 
vegetation and a plentiful supply of water, even though 
they were commonly hidden behind walls. For these 
gardens were not intended for the outer world, but ex- 
clusively for the owner of the garden, his family and 
friends; they constituted, as a matter of fact, an essen- 
tial part of his dwelling. (Plate 7.) Hence their charm, 
their frequent occurrence, and their arrangement. The 
garden, whether it consisted of a single willow and 
a couple of large stones in a wall-enclosed courtyard 
(Plate 8), or of more extensive park-like grounds with 
ponds, pavilions, "mountains," and winding paths, was 
a natural extensioh of the dwelling, as inviting for 
recreation and rest as for study and meditation. Here, 
as a rule, were to be found pavilions and smaller halls, 
intended not only for the drinking of tea and the tak- 
ing of meals, but also for the contemplation of the flow- 
ers and the "welcoming of the moon," for music and 
the composition of poetry, for philosophical studies and 
religious meditation. All these and divers other intel- 
lectual or practical occupations were pursued during 
the greater part of the year in the garden rather than 
indoors. No such distinction between indoors and out- 
of-doors as we are accustomed to make has ever existed 
in China, a circumstance which cannot be explained 
merely with a reference to the relatively mild climate 
in large parts of the country, but which is doubtless 
also due to the uncommonly intimate kinship with 
Nature that is part of the Chinese temperament. They 
have listened to the thoughts of Nature and felt the 
beat of her pulse in quite a different way from our- 
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na (Nclumbiuiti spcciosmn). Lotus. Wooden: after a painting by HuaiiL; Ch'iian (about 900 --965). 
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-selves^Consequently, the garden has meant something 
more for them than for us. 

In order to observe this more closely in the tradi- 
tional planning and composition of the gardens, one 
should pay special attention to the merging of the 
buildings with elements of the landscape in the older 
gardens. This may be illustrated by two pictures repre- 
senting different parts of Pan Mou Yuan, a celebrated 
old garden in Peking, which at the end of the Ming 
period was arranged by Li Li-weng and at the begin- 
nihg nfjhe.n ineteenth century belonged to Lin Ch'ing, 
the former inspector-general of the imperial waterways -- 
and author of an illustrated journal called Hung 
Hsueh Yin Yuan Tu Chi One of the pictures shows 
the author with his wife and daughter sitting on a 
veranda which opens on a part of a garden with hollow 
rocks, shrubs, and a weeping willow by a pond. It is 
early spring and, according to the text, the day is a 
festival celebrating some mark of imperial favor. They 
are observing it by sitting out on the veranda, enjoying 
the budding trees, the strutting love-play of the pea- 
cocks, and the giddy dance of the herons. The whole 
scene is so intimate and complete in jtself that one can- 
not but feel the perfect harmony obtaining here be- 
tween the elements of Nature and the buildings, in 
which even the birds and the people partake. (Plate 

97-) 

The other picture shows a smaller court, which 
opens before a broad hall with a patio or veranda in 
front. Rows of lower buildings flank the courtyard at 
the sides; in the foreground is a little pond or pool, and 
before it are some pot-plants and an urn with lotus 
flowers. This arrangement, like the trees in pairs and 
the decorative pedestals at the opposite end of the 
court, is characterized by a certain stiff symmetry, but 
this is broken by the huge tunneled rock, partly cov- 
ered with trees, in the foreground. The contrast is very 
effective, but it does not prevent the ensemble from 
merging into a harmonious unity, thanks to the open- 
ness of the buildings and the well-balanced propor- 
tions between the architectural and natural elements. 
(Plate 9.-) — 

A Chinese garden without buildings to divide, sur- 
round, or complete it is simply inconceivable. It is 



around these or between them that the various sections 
are arranged; it is from the pavilions, the verandas, 
and the galleries that the choicest views are to be en- 
joyed. Some pavilions were intended for the contem-, 
plation of the first spring flowers; others, perhaps 
rising from the middle of a pond, for the enjoyment of 
the lotus in summer; in others, again, one might de- 
light in the chrysanthemums in autumn, or admire the 
shadow-play of the bamboos on the white wall on a 
clear moonlit evening. These pavilions and verandas 
offer relative isolation and protection, while at the 
same time giving one the feeling of being out in the 
open air, in a fanciful landscape to which the twit- 
tering of the birds and the chirping of the cicadas 
sometimes also give a voice. (Plate 10.) 

In the Chinese treatise of gardening, Yuan Yeh, it is 
pointed out that in a well-situated and planned garden 
one may live as a hermit even in the middle of the 
town. It should lie in a quiet corner of the town, says 
the treatise, so that all noise is excluded when the gate 
is closed. "A single 'mountain' may give rise to many 
effects, a small stone may evoke many feelings. — The 
shadow from the dry leaves of the banana tree is 
beautifully outlined ort the paper of the window. The 
roots of the pine force their way through the crevices 
of the hollow stones. ... If one can find stillness in 
the midst of the city turmoil, why should one then 
forego such an easily accessible spot and seek a more 
distant one?" 

This last reflection is certainly characteristic of these 
Chinese scholars and philosophers who tried to create 
a substitute for real landscape at their town dwellings. 
— The gardens in the Chinese towns have probably 
always been more numerous than those in the country, 
and of recent years this uneven proportion has been 
progressively increased, owing to the fact that the 
country gardens have been less protected against all 
sorts of devastation than those in the towns. As an 
instance of princely summer dwellings with gardens 
one may adduce the establishments in Hai-tien near 
the so-called New Summer Palace. These probably 
date from the Gh'ien Lung period, but they were main- 
tained and occupied by Manchu and Mongol princes 
right up to the end of the nineteenth century, so that 
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twenty-five years ago they were still relatively well pre- 
served. Here one might see, for example, a whole court 
planted with white peonies, partly surrounded by trel- 
lises for creepers and open galleries from which the 
plantation might be enjoyed. (Plate 44.) In other 
courts the vegetation consists of trees and shrubs, 
which are dispersed between the pavilions and the hil- 
locks. (Plate 10A.) In Yuan Yeh we read that "the 
white peonies should be enclosed, but the red roses 
need no support; they can lean against the stones , . ." 
In the same description there is mention also of pa- 
vilions intended for the "retention (enjoyment) of the 
spring," and others offering protection against the 
summer heat And the charms of the spot are indi- 
cated in the following words : "The moon is concealed, 
but peeps between the plum trees and the bamboos 
beside the house; here is created an atmosphere that 
evokes deep feelings." 

The gardens best corresponding to the Chinese feel- 
ing for Nature were those attached to the huts of 
recluses or the study pavilions in the mountains. The 
poets and the artists loved to establish such retreats 
for themselves, and to reproduce them in their poems 
and paintings. Such small hermits' gardens are doubt- 
less still to be found, but in places so difficult of access- 
that uninvited visitors seldom reach them. The best 
notion of their general nature and composition may 
be obtained from paintings of the Sung and later peri- 
ods, for the motif has always been popular. A noble 
painting of this kind is Li Wei's depiction (in the Bos- 
ton Museum) of a summer villa consisting of several 
more or less open pavilions, situated in the shade of 
a dense bamboo grove on the slope of a hill. The road 
leading to the building winds down the steep, at the 
foot of which flows a river. (Plate 11.) The scenery 
has the right romantic character; it was simply a mat- 
ter of framing the different prospects and of placing 
the buildings in such a way that the views from them 
were done full justice. 

A more common version of the motif is to be found 
in Hsu Shih-chang's painting (in the Freer Gallery). 
—TtuVshows"a* mountain landscape with" "peaks and 
valleys, crevices and depths, sheer precipices and over- 
hanging rocks, but also open level stretches — natural 



scenery that does not need to be worked out by the 
hand of man," to quote some words from Yuan Yeh 
referring to gardens* in the mountains. — In this case 
the pavilion lies at the foot of the steep, where the 
waters flow together to form a stream. Twisted trees 
shade the graceful building, and the grounds are en- 
closed by a bamboo fence. We must imagine the gar- 
den proper as lying behind ;he study pavilion. (Plate 
.12.) 

More instructive as illustrations are a number of 
paintings from the Ming and the beginning of the 
Ch'ing periods, as for instance a Iktle picture by 
Hsiang Mo-lin, the well-known art collector and 
dilettante. It has an idyllic atmosphere; the thatched 
hut of the poet lies on the banks of a little mountain 
torrent at the foot of a slope partly covered with trees. 
He is sitting there in the company of a friend, enjoy- 
ing the view, while another visitor, followed by his 
servant, is approaching on the stone bridge in the 
foreground. In the shade of the trees by the main 
pavilion lies a smaller hut where a servant is engaged 
in preparing tea, while the ground on the opposite 
side is disposed as an orchard .with .banana trees and 
is enclosed by a wattle fence. The slope behind the hut- 
is planted with fruit trees, still bare in the early spring. 
(Plate 13.) It was at this time that the poets most 
enjoyed rambling in the mountains, in order (as the 
Chinese so aptly phrase it) "to nourish the heart." 

A painting with a similar motif, but shrouded in the 
chillier and more solitary atmosphere of the autumn, 
is Kao Feng-han's depiction of a chrysanthemum gar- 
den in front of a little whitewashed building under 
a roof of thatch. The trees behind the house are bare 
and twiggy, but the bamboo among the stonesjn the 
foreground is fresh and green. The doors are open; we 
see a table and some tabourets, but the room is un- 
occupied and silent. The owner of the house is out in' 
the garden, where he is tending the high stand of 
chrysanthemums that is bounded with bamboo trel- 
lises. Even if the picture is painted from Nature, pos- 
sibly representing the artist's own little plot in the 
mountains,be certainly had in mind T'ao Yuan-ming; 
the fifth century poet arid amateur cultivator of flow- 
ers, whose passion for chrysanthemums contributed so 
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"ISfgely'to-making him celebrated and loved by his 
countrymen. (Plate 14.) 

Those who had not the possibility of building their 
study pavilion in the mountains, where the view was 
free and the air exhilarating, often placed it in the 
immediate vicinity of a watercourse down on the 
plains. Such gardens have also been depicted in paint- 
ings ever since the Sung period, as we may see, for 
instance, in Chao Ta-nien's scroll (privately owned in 
Japan) from the end pf the eleventh century. The 
open-pavilion, where two old men are sitting lost in 
admiration of a bronze vase, has here been erected- 
in a bamboo grove on a low spit of ground jutting out 
into the river. Down on the bank grow flowering 
shrubs, possibly mutan, and some large-leaved trees, 
but the bamboo vegetation predominates. The damp 
atmosphere enshrouds the pavilion like a light mist, 
but the view over the river is free. (Plate r5A.) — One 
is reminded of the description of such a garden in 
Yuan Yeh, where we read: 

If one chooses a spot on the banks of a river or a lake 
for the erection of a little hut one can obtain an extensive 
view. The misty water stretches far, far away; the cloud- 
swept mountains fade in the distance, the fishing boats 
drift in the wind, the gulls glide gracefully. Streaks of 
light through the gloom of the foliage; a kiosk half hidden 
between the trees. If one wishes to greet the. new moon 
one ascends to the terrace. Rhythmic music, sailing clouds. 
—The wine cup is raised — the afterglow lingers. 

It would be easy to give a long list of such pictures 
of small pavilions for study or meditation, placed in 
various milieus and completed with more or less ex- 
tensive plantations of trees, bamboos and flowers; 
but it would take us too far if we embarked upon de- 
tailed descriptions of the manifold variants of the 
motif. 

All these paintings illustrate one main type of gar- 
den art in China. They represent the unpretentious, 
picturesque type of garden that was developed by the 
Nature lovers and poets in contradistinction to the 
town and~country dwellings of the wealthy, not to 
mention the imperial palace gardens. One or two il- 
lustrations from the Hung Hsueh Yin Yuan T'u CM 



by Lin Ch'ing, a kind of illustrated journal composed 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, may serve 
to convey some notion of the general nature and com- 
positional elements of such larger gardens. One of the 
most celebrated during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was the so-called Chi Ch'ang Yuan in Wu- , 
hsi, a place highly esteemed for its "mountains" and 
trees as well as for its tea-water, which was consid- 
ered to be "the next best in the whole world." (Plate 
16.) Both K'ang Hsi and Ch'ien Lung visited the spot 
To judge from the woodcut, the garden contained a 
• pond or lake of considerable dimensions whose deep 
bays and confluent canals were spanned with bridges. 
In the farther part of the lake appears an island or 
promontory with fantastically formed rocks. The 
shores rise in a gradual gradient towards the back- 
ground; on one side, where the dwelling houses are 
situated, the slope is terraced; on the other side the 
bank rises in the form of a medley of deeply creviced 
rocks with narrow paths winding up through the 
crevices, and with trees and pavilions on the highest 
terraces. The wooded part is extremely rich and varied, 
comprising tall pines, several kinds pf deciduous trees, 
and clumps of bamboo. The whole seems really to 
have the character of a complete pictorial composition, 
probably more inclusive than appears in the wood en- 
graving here reproduced. ; 

Another frequently mentioned/ garden, referred to 
and depicted by Lin Ch'ing, is that which was at- 
tached to the Lan-t'ing pavilion near Shan-yin in 
Chekiang. Its fame was connected with the tradition 
that it was here that Wang Hsi-chih, in the middle 
of the fourth century, wrote his masterpiece, the so- 
called Lan-t'ing manuscript, for centuries accounted 
to be the most perfect production in Chinese callig- 
raphy. — The place became a sort of Mecca for the 
Chinese lovers of calligraphy; it was protected and 
maintained as a sacred grove. As the old pavilion fell 
into decay, the emperor K'ang Hsi had a new one 
erected, and in this was set up a stone tablet upon 
which the emperor's copy of the famous manuscript 
was engraved.— The pavilion, the pond in front of 
it (where Wang Hsi-chih washed his brushes), as 
well as the leafy trees and the dense bamboo grove can 




The Lan-t'ing garden near Shan-yin in Chekiang. Woodcut from Hung Hsueh Yin "Yuan T'u Chi. 



be made out clearly in the woodcut, and one can also 
observe how the picturesque garden, with its hills and 
ponds, its groups of trees and pavilions, surrounded 
by a wall, stood out, as Lin Ch'ing remarks, against 
a background of lofty mountains and high peaks. 

No less celebrated during the K'ang Hsi and Ch'ien 
Lung epochs was the so-called Sui Yuan in Nanking. 
This, too, was of older date, but was renewed by the 
poet Yuan Mei, who acquired it in the year 1757. He 
afterwards became known as "the master of Sui 
Yuan" ; and it was said that this garden, which despite 
its limited extent was very compendious, was reminis- 
cent of the poet's rather intricate style. Especially 
famous were the luxuriant bamboo plantations and 
all the flowering trees; here grew one hundred plum 
trees and ten cassia trees (knci-shu). When there was 
a breath of wind the fragrance from the latter was 
diffused over the whole locality. — In summertime one 



could enjoy a walk through the avenues of bamboo as 
they swayed in the wind ; in winter one contemplated 
the magnificent view of the snow-clad mountains 
from the galleries, which were provided with glass 
windows; autumn and spring afforded other delights. 
The place was richly supplied with water ; it is said that 
the water flowed right up to the house. In the picture 
we see it in the form of a lake by which an undulat- 
ing and meandering path seems to wind, in part on 
an earthen bank where there is also room for some 
weeping willows, and partly on bridges connecting 
different sections of this bank. Jfhe picture does not 
convey any clear idea of the inflow and distribution 
of the water, nor of the rather numerous buildings; 
but it does give a convincing impression of picturesque 
irregularity and luxuriant bamboo vegetation along 
the rugged shores. (Plate 17.) A picture like this 
confirms the general observation that the designers 
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of the Chinese garden tried to avoid everything that 
might give the impression of stiffness or symmetry. 

Of great importance in this respect, i.e., for the crea- 
tion of movement and variety in the plan, were the 
paths and waterways, while the mountains, the build- 
ings, and the plantations signified more for the model- 
ing and the play of light and shade. As far as we are 
now able to judge, the paths in the Chinese gardens 
seem in their design to have been dominated by an 
irregularly winding and undulating system of lines, 
but not by the ornamental figures we find in the 
European imitations of the Chinese garden. The plan 
of a garden outside Peking reproduced by Krafft 1 is 
characterized by an S-shaped waterway that is in several 
places divided into two arms enclosing small islands 
with buildings, and also by paths that meander along 
with ingenious irregularity, enclosing and traversing 
the plan in different directions. They do not describe 
any small curves, but wide bends that run together 
at various points yet never directly cross or intersect 
one another. They are distinguished by a certain 
supple softness and endlessness. When one sees such 
a plan, one gets a rough idea of what the author of 
Yuan Yeh. meant when he wrote that "the paths 
meander like playing cats," a rather bold metaphor, 
which illustrates, however, the supple movement in 
this system of paths which seems to invite to endless 
rambles. But it should also be remembered that the 
grounds were modeled by the excavation of ponds and 
the building of mounds, which were thrown into re- 
lief with pavilions and rocks. 

Whatever one may think of paths like these, it must 
be admitted that their merit, or raison d'etre, scarcely 
consists in being direct lines of communication. Above 
all things one must not be in a hurry when strolling 
in such a garden; rather should it be regarded as a 
kind of enchanted pleasure ground, from which one 
seeks a way out in vain. — Where the paths do not 
describe winding bends they have as a rule been 
broken in angles or in a zigzag pattern, as may be seen 

1 Cf. J. Ch, Krafft, Plans des plus beaux jardins piitoresqttes , etc. Paris, 
1810, vol. II, Plate 95-96. The drawing is described in c|ie following 
way: "Plan general d'un jardin chinois et habitation executes a 45 
licues de la ville de Pekin appartenant i un mandarin, leve et dessine 
par M. Sternberg, jardinier, qui est reste dans ces contrees plusieurs 
annces." 



in Lin Ch'ing's drawing from the Yu Ch'un-ting gar- 
den in Hui-chou (Anhui). The path, paved with 
coarse shingle, leads in broken lines from the pavilion 
to the foot of the sloping ramp leading up to the town 
wall. The stone paving was in many cases ornamental, 
and laid according to patterns that were calculated 
to connect the paths with the ornaments adorning 
the buildings, as we shall have an opportunity of 
observing more closely when studying garden archi- 
tecture. 

The rhythms of the paths were often continued in 
the bridges, which either rise in high arches or describe 
zigzag lines. The latter was a common device, par- 
ticularly for the long wooden bridges by which pa- 
vilions standing out in the water were connected with 
the shore; these were also sometimes made of stone, 
as may be seen in one of the old Suchou gardens. Other 
bridges form continuations of the long winding gal- 
leries or complements to the waterways, whether the 
latter consist of streams and canals or of winding lakes. 
(Plate 18.) 

No less essential for the planning of the gardens 
was the modeling of the ground, the throwing up of 
earth in hills and terraces, the excavation of ponds and 
lakes, and the building of the hollow mountains, grot- 
toes, and tunnels td which we shall revert in a special 
chapter. In Yuan Yeh there are several references to 
such work, as well as to the excavation of the ponds 
and canals. The following lines may be adduced as an 
instance: 

Plan the walks and footpaths. Yield to the enchantment 
of the flowers and the willows. Make a setting of stones 
round the pond; then pack down the earth around them 
hard. The soil that has been dug up may be used to throw 
up a "mountain ridge," which (whether it is high or 
low) will produce a good effect. — If you would learn the 
secret of throwing up earth, then imitate the fine details 
in the formation of mountains. 

Clearly the general endeavor was to imitate as per- 
fectly as possible, or to give the impression of real 
landscape, to create something (as we read further on 
in the same text) that might evoke "the thoughts of 
the mountains and woods." The throwing up of earth 
was of importance in this connection, but still more 
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ceping willows and blossoming plum tree beside a garden stone, with a man watering a magnolia tree. Part 
a painting from the sixteenth century called Early Spring in a Palace Garden. CF. Plate y;. 




Yii Ch'un-ting garden in 
Hui-chou, showing paved 
path leading to the ram- 
part of the city wall. 




essential were the hollow rocks and stones that made 
the "mountains" so fascinating. It was especially 
through these that something of the magic of wild 
Nature and of its power to stir the imagination was 
introduced into the gardens. (Plate 30.) For it was 
their function to serve as a substitute for the wonder- 
ful landscapes seen in dreams and magically repre- 
sented with Chinese ink and brush, but so seldom 
reached in this dusty world. And since they were to 
appear wild and natural, it was necessary that the 
rules should remain elastic. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that al- 
though Yuan Yeh contains a number of instructions 
concerning the planning and the compositional ele- 
ments of the gardens, yet in the final, summarizing 
chapter it is emphasized that what is most essential is 
constituted not by any regular arrangements but by 
a breath of Nature's own pulsating life: what was re- 
ferred to in painting as chi yun. 

After giving a number of practical instructions the 
author writes: 



There are no definite rules for the planning of gardens, 
and the reason for this is that one borrows scenery from 
Nature. In this connection, however, the four seasons 
should be taken into consideration. 

When the woods and the open fields appear in contrast, 
only scattered trees and bamboos are required. If the gar- 
den is situated in a noisy town one should choose a se- 
cluded spot offering an extensive view; one must be able 
to see remote mountains standing in a curving row, like 
a screen. — When one opens the hall the fresh air reaches 
the people. The streams of spring flow from the gate 
to the pond. The flowers gleam in hues of red and 
violet. There are fairies everywhere. — You may drink 
your wine like an old philosopher or an official who 
has finished his career, and in your leisure hours you 
can write poetry. Inspiration is aroused by the fresh 
plants. 

Sweep the paths and tend the orchids with care; their 
fragrance may also be introduced into the study. Roll up 
the bamboo blind [before the door] and let the swallows 
fly in with the wind. The petals of the flowers hover like 
snowflakes. The leaves of the willow are as supple as 
silk. . . . The swing rises high and the wind is keen. 
Let your feelings dwell among hills and valleys; there you 
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may feel removed from all the unrest of the world. In your 
fancy you enter a painting. 

From the woods floats the song of the oriole; on the 
winding mountain paths wander the singing woodcutters. 
The wind bears fresh wafts from the wood. The hermit 
croons poems in his hut, and the old official play^upon 
his ch'in in the bamboo grove. . . . 

The scenery of Nature is of the greatest importance for 
the garden, whether it be regarded at close quarters or at 
a distance, whether one looks upwards or downwards, and 
it must be created with an eye to the different seasons. — 
The things you love are to captivate you; they appear to 
your eye and touch. your heart. Your thoughts then fly 
more' quickly than the brush. How is one to describe all 
this? 



/Vs a supplement to my notes concerning the general 
character and disposition of Chinese gardens, I will 
here give in translation the most important of the 
chapters in Yuan Yeh that refer to these matters and 
to the different situations of the gardens. Their his- 
torical interest would seem to be sufficient motivation 
for such a rendering, even if some of the information 
contained in them may appear tq be rather vague and 
difficult to appreciate fully, owing to the somewhat 
artificial mode of expression in terse parallel phrases 
of four or six characters. This, in connection with a 
number of technical terms and references, has ren- 
dered translation exceedingly difficult, and it is thus 
in several places only tentative. It is presented as an 
attempt at interpretation rather than as a literary 
translation. 

The introductory paragraph is called Yuan Shuo 
{Discourse on Gardens) and contains a number of 
general reflections on the nature and importance of 
the subject. Then follows Chapter I, Hsiang Ti ("The 
Selection of a Suitable Site"), which includes six sub- 
sections devoted to different sites or localities: Among 
the trees in the mountains, In the city, In a country 
village, Out in the country, Beside the dwelling, By a 
river or a lake. The second chapter in the book is 
called U Chi ("The Preparation- of the Ground") and 
deals for the most part with building operations.— ,1 
shall for the time being restrict myself to the Intro- 
duction and Chapter I with its' six subsections. 
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When about to make a garden, whether in the town 
or in the country, one should preferably select a seques- 
tered spot from which one then clears the trees and the 
undergrowth of the swampy ground. The prospects are 
arranged according tq the nature of the site. On the banks of 
streams one should plan' orchids and irises, and paths 
should be laid down for "three kinds of good friends." 2 
The garden should be made to last for a thousand years. 

The surrounding wall may be hidden by creepers. The 
buildings are disposed in such a way as to be partly con- 
cealed by the trees. From a high building on a hill one can 
see a great distance. In the- bamboo grove on the river 
bank there is stillness; there the heart is captivated. 

The row of pillars before the house should be tall and 
spacious. The view-from windows and doors must not be 
obscured by neighbours; one must be able to gaze far 
away, as over endless waters, and enjoy the shifting hues 
of the four seasons. "* * 

The shadow of the wu-t'ung tree falls.'upon the ground, 
and the courtyard' is shaded by huai trees. 3 Willows are 
planted on the river bajik and plum trees around the 
house. A straw-thatched hut is erected in the. 'bamboo 
grove. One digs a channel for waterjirom a remote source. 

The mountains stand in a*rOw like ornamental screens; 
they rear aloft with deep blue peaks. They look as if they 
had been created by heaven, although they arejhe work 
of human hands." Through a round opening in the wall 
appears a hidden temple as in a painting by little Li.* 
The steep rock formations 'are built up of rugged stone 
blocks, jagged and split as in Ta-ch'ih's 6 paintings. The 
site is chosen in the vicinity of a temple; then one may hear 
the recitation of sutras. 

The remote mountain peaks, gleaming with wondrous 
hues, form a fascinating background. When the atmos- 
phere has shifting violet tones and the clouds are shot 
with blue one may hear, after retiring to rest, the cry of 
the cranes. White and red water plants, p'ing and liao? 
sprout among the stones where the gulls flock— -^^ 

If one desires to look more closely at the mountains one 
may use a bamboo sedan, but one goes down to the water 
on foot, supporting oneself on one's staff. The crenellation 
of the rising and falling wall seems to float in the air; the 



2 San-i is a term derived from the Andecia of Confucius, and is used 
by T'ao Yuan-ming to designate three kinds of good friends. 

3 Wu-t'ung = Stcrculia platani folia; Hunts hu = Sophora japonica. 

4 Li Cbao-tao, called litde Li to distinguish him from his father, Li 
Ssu-hsun, active about 670-730 a.d. 

5 Ta-ch'ih is a by-name for * the celebrated landscape painter Huang 
Kungwang, 1269-1354. ■ 

8 P'ing = Hydrocharis morus-rastat; Liao = Polygonum oricntdis. 
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Inns bridge is-1 ike a rainbow. In a spot like this one does 
not need to envy Mo-chi his Wang-ch'uan T or Chi-lun 
his Chin-ku. s 

A little lake is sufficient to make the summer -pleas ant, 
nor is it necessary to have extensive grounds covering 
ioo tnou to retain the spring. Tame deer entice to walks; 
fish that have been introduced may be caught here.— In 
the cool pavilion one may drink one's ice-chilled wine 
while the breeze plays among bamboo canes and trees. In 
the heated room one may sit by the coal basket and melt 
snow for tea-water. One| quenches one's thirst and all 
worries-soon__vanish. i 

— 3Fhe=raindrops of the night, which fall on the banana 
leaves, are like the tears of the weeping mermaid [like 
pearls]. 8 When the morning breeze blows through the 
willow trees they sway like the slender waist of a dancing 
girl. 

Before the window one plants bamboo, and pear trees 
between the courtyards. The moonlight lies. like glittering 
water over the' countryside. The wind sighs in the trees 
and gently touches the lute and the book that lie on. 
the bed. The dark undulating mirror of water swallows the 
half moon. When day dawns one is awakened by the' 
fresh breeze that reaches the bed; all the world's dust is 
blown out of one's mind. 

> 

The Selection of a Suitable Site 

Whatever site the garden may have, it naturally in- 
cludes eminences and hollows. When one enters through 
the gate one is confronted with a natural view in ac- 
cordance with the ground. It may be limited^by moun- 
tains and trees, or else by a river or a lake. If one is 'looking 
for a beautiful spot in the vicinity of the city one should 
avoid the busy streets, but if one is looking for a suitable 
spot in the country one should pay particular attention to 
the various heights and groupings of the trees. In a country 
village one has a view over open fields, but in the town 
one has comfort. 

The preparation of the ground for a new garden is not 
difficult; here one plants only willows and bamboo; but 
an old garden that is to be transformed offers greater 
possibilities, for here one finds a number of older trees 
and flowers. The garden may be given the form of a square 

Jrarrf Wa w We "' ^° Mo " cl1 ' (69 8 -759>> was the owner of a wonderful 
a Gen, Wang-ch'uan, whose praises he sang in several poems and which 

% |K ted >? a celebrated painting. , 
was ™ 1 * un & ^o Chi-lun, who was executed in the year joo A.D., 

one of the wealthiest men in China and owner of the legendary 
<-IUQ-ku garden. 

m=.;j °p rdin S to a popular account in Shri Chi, Chiao-jcn was a mer- 
"ww whose tears were like pearls. 



or a circle; it may be made irregular and surprising; it 
may be surrounded with a curving wall like a huan 10 
or be dispersed like a great cloud. Where the ground rises 
one may build terraces and pavilions; in the depressions 
one may excavate ponds and lakes. The whole should 
be planned in relation to the water level. Before beginning 
to dig one should investigate the sources and note how the 
water flows. Where it flows in an open channel one builds 
the pavilion on posts. 

From a narrow [enclosed] footpath one sees only a streak 
of the sky, but it may be crossed with a "floating gallery." 
If one can take advantage of a neighbour's view one should 
not cut off the communication, for such a "borrowed 
•=- prospect" is very acceptable. When the flowers in one's 
neighbour's garden are opening, one may bid them wel- 
come as the ambassadors of continual spring [enjoy a 
spring without end]. 

If one throws a bridge over the water one may erect 
the study pavilion on the opposite bank. If one piles up 
stones to form a surrounding wall, it may seem as if one 
lived among mounrains. If the site is covered with many 
old trees, one must erect the house at a certain distance 
from them, and only cut off those branches that stretch 
over the roof. Accor$ng to the proverb, it is easy to em- 
bellish the pillars and insert the beams, but hard to get a 
huat tree to grow. 

If the spot is selected with due care, then the garden 
may be executed in the proper style. 

Among the Trees in the Mountains 

The best site one can choose for a garden is among trees 
in the mountains. Here one finds heights and hollows, 
crevices and deeps, precipices and overhanging rocks, but 
also open, level stretches. These offer wonderful scenery in 
themselves, and do not need to be worked upon with 
human hands. 

One must seek in hidden places and dig deep to reach 
a source from which water may be conducted. Dig out 
a grotto at the foot of the mountain, throw up the earth 
to form a hill and then contrive a covered passage to the 
latter. 

Many kinds of trees grow here right up to the sky. The 
tall buildings emerge from and disappear among the shift- 
ing clouds. A wealth of flowers covers the ground. Pavil- 
ions and terraces arise variously from the ponds. Over the 
deep bed of the stream one throws a rustic bridge, and 
along the steep one builds a gallery on posts. 



10 Huan is the name of a ring-shaped ritual object that was generally 
designed in jade. 
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Here one may enjoy Nature at liberty, and quietly await 
the spring. The lovely birds call to their friends and the 
deer come together to mate. The fragrance from the flowers 
is often wafted right up to the threshold of the house; 
before the gate winds a stream. The path leads through the 
bamboo grove to a shady spot where a solitary hut is 
situated between tall firs. There one may hear the melan- 
choly sound of water. The cranes begin to dance and to 
flap their wings. Before the steps leading to the house 
one sweeps away the clouds oneself, and perhaps one may 
even dig in the moon on the top of the mountain, 

A thousand peaks gleam blue, and ten thousand little 
streams flow green. Hither one may journey in T'ao 
Yuanming's sedan of bamboo; one need not have re- 
course to Hsieh's sandals. 11 

In the City 

One should preferably not plan a garden in the city, 
but if one does so it should be situated in a sheltered cor- 
ner; even if the neighborhood is vulgar, all noise is shut 
out when the gate is closed. One opens a path that is 
uneven and undulating. Over the tops of the trees and 
bamboo canes the crenellation of the city wall appears 
as if floating in the air. The winding canal that runs just 
outside is spanned before the gate by a long "rainbow 
bridge." 

In the big courtyard one may plant wu-t'ung trees, while 
willows are set along the meandering stream. Without such 
trees one cannot create a hermitage, but where there are 
trees it is easy. 

The buildings should be placed so as to harmonize with" 
the natural formation of the ground. The drainage canal 
for water should be paved with stone. One erects a pa- 
vilion where the view opens and plants flowers that smile 
in the face of the spring breeze. Another open pavilion is 
erected in the shade of the wu-t'ung trees. The moon is 
swallowed in the clear water of the pond. When the rain 
and mist have passed and all the buildings [in the city] 
look as if newly washed, one may take one's books and 
paintings out in the ogen air. 

The waterfall looks like white silk in the mirror. The 
mountains,- which stand in a circle like a tall screen be- 
yond the town, are blue, 

11 Hsieh Ling-yun, a poet and vagabond who lived at the beginning 
of the fifth century. He loved to ramble through the woods and over the 
mountains in the company of jolly comrades. It 1$ said that he used to 
wear wooden sandals (hat were provided with "teeth"; when he was 
going up the mountainside he removed the foremost .teeth, and when 
descending the mountain he removed the teeth at the back. Hsieh's 
sandals is thus an expression that is used to signify climbing in the 
mountains. 



The white peonies should be enclosed, but the red roses „ 
do not need any support; they can lean against the stones. 
One should above all avoid making an espalier of them. 
Those which have been tied for a long time must be re- 
newed, while those which have been permitted to grow 
freely last longer. 

A little mountain may give rise to many effects; a small 
stone may evoke many feelings. The shadow of the dry 
leaves of the banana tree is beautifully outlined upon the 
paper of the window. In the hollows of the bulging rocks 
the crawling roots of the pines are entwined. 

In such a garden one may live as a hermit even in .the 
city, which is better than living in a bird's nest. If one can =!= 
thus find stillness in the midst of the city turmoil, why 
should one then renounce such an easily 'accessible [nearby] 
spot and seek a more distant one? As soon as one is free 
one can go there and ramble as one pleases, hand in hand 
with one's friend. 

In a Country Village 

In former times it was said that those who take a pleas- 
ure in tilled ground and gardens take up their abode in 
the midst of the cultivated fields. Those who nowadays 
desire to live sequestered lives choose the site of their 
dwelling in a country village. Here [bloom chrysan- 
themum-like] balls along the fence, and mulberry trees 
and hemp grqW here and there. One digs down to water 
and leads it into a channel. One throws up earth to form 
a bank, and along*this one plants willows. The tilled fields 
come right up to the gate, and weeds grow up beside the 
veranda. 

If the garden covers ten mou, then three mou may be 
excavated to form a pond, whose irregular shape will cap- \ 
tivate the beholder and whose inflow should be cleared i 
[of weeds]. Of the remaining seven mou, four may be 
made into a little eminence, upon which one plants 
bamboo. 

The wide hall opens upon a green-clad landscape. The 
courtyard gate is concealed by plant life, so thafitiooks-as 
if it were closed. The stones should be so piled that one 
cannot see that the "mountains" are artificial. When one 
comes to the bridge one might imagine oneself confronted 
with a real river-crossing. Peach and plum trees grow 
along the paths. The tall buildings and terraces stand out 
as in a painting. The surrounding fence is wattled with 
jujube branches, but there is an opening in it through 
which the watchdog can jump out to welcome guests. A 
winding path runs beside the fence. A boy sweeps away 
the dry leaves, so that the moss emerges. The autumn is 
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far advanced, but the honeycombs have nor yet been cut 
from die hives. It "is harvest-tide, it is time to set up shelters 
rbarns?] for the cranes. He who enjoys his ease, however, 
need not worry about rice and seed; but if it is-a.matter 
of going to fetch wine one must not allow oneself to be 
hindered by storm and snow. Those who return to Nature 
are well rewarded. The old gardener gets more than he 
needs. 

Out tn the Country 

If one selects the site for one's garden out in the country 
- on e : should: choose a plateau or a river bank where the soil 
is deep and the trees tall. Water is taken from a source 
through a channel, over which one throws a bridge. 

The spot should not be too far removed from the town; 
one will have most pleasure from it if one can come and 
go as one pleases. In this connection, attention should be 
paid to the nature of the ground and the modeling of the 
country; it is in relation to this that one determines the 
size and extent of the garden. The surrounding wall is 
made by stamping earth between planks. The design may 
follow the pattern of the Hsi family's garden. 12 

If one desires to till the fields, one digs long irrigation 
canals, if beautiful views are what one wants, one makes 
good use of the groups of trees. If one finds that water 
collects around the roots of the trees; one should prop 
["lift"] the latter with stones. The creepers should be led 
along the curving bridge spanning the stream. 'The cold 
gusts of wind [from the crevices] touch the peach trees 
growing among the willows along the winding brook. 
The moon is concealed, but gleams through the plum 
trees and bamboo that have been planted around the 
house; here is created a fascinating atmosphere that arouses 
deep feelings. 

Two or three buildings at the end of a winding path 
are intended for the retention of the spring; one or two 
spots offer protection against the summer heat. In the 
nearby copse the doves are cooing, and the horse neighs in 
die wind down on the river bank. 

When the flowers wither one calls for a servant [to 
sweep them away]. The guests are invited to recline in the 
deep [cool] bamboo grove. 

One may visit such a garden without enquiring after the 
owner, but one should not leave any trace [of the visit] or 
write one's name. One may appreciate the rustling of the 
wind and the splendor of the moon without insulting the 

nownS"/" 8 - ^ ^in dynasty (fifth century) the Hsi family was re- 
in Tl . .' . its w ea!& and its wonderful garden. The latter was situated 
hr„ 'Kuity of Hsiang-yang in Hupeh, and contained, inter alia, a 
lu ee pond called Kao Yang-ch'ih. 



mountains and the trees [by daubing]. A cultivated person 
retains his equanimity even among common people; it is 
only vulgar individuals who dirty the walls. 

Beside the Dwelling 

If there is a piece of open ground beside or behind the 
dwelling that might be used for a garden, this not only 
gives occasion for enjoyment, but also forms a pleasant 
frame for the house. One digs a pond, lets in water and 
collects stones with which to build up a mountain. One 
makes a gate where the guests are welcomed, and from 
here one opens a way to the inner dwelling-rooms. 
' The bamboos are tall and the trees luxuriant, the wil- 
lows are dense and the flowers brilliant. Even if the spot 
does not cover more than five mou, one may nevertheless, 
like Win Kung, 18 feel happy in solitude. There are to be 
found plants for the four seasons/and one may walk with 
Hsiao-yti. 1 * 

On the morning of the birthday of the flowers and on 
the evening of the festival of the full moon 15 one sits 
with one's family and drinks wine that has been fetched 
from the supply ["behind embroidered draperies"]. The 
guests are assembled to participate in poetic competitions, 
and [those who have no time to complete their poems] 
must empty the cups as a punishment, as was the custom 
in Chin-ku. 1 ® In this way innumerable poems are written, 
and one may imagine oneself to be I in the land of the' 
immortals. 

The couch is pardy occupied by ''books and a ch'in 
(table harp). When rain and fog veil the bamboo grove, 
all boundaries disappear. If. one may thus find quietude 
indoors, why should one then go farther away from home? 
The house has the character of Hsieh T'iao's " noble 
dwelling. Halfway up the mountain one hears Sun 
T'&ig's 18 sharp whistle. ( When one goes out to search for 
blossoming plum trees one rides upon an old hack. When 
sitting in company with one's mistress one melts snow 
[for tea-water]. 



13 The renowned historian Ssu-ma Kuang (1019-1086) was called 
W&a Kung after his death. 

14 Hsiao-yu, the name of a lovely lady, possibly Ssu-ma Kuang's 
mistress. 

13 The twelfth of the second month (i.e., about the time of the vernal 
equinox) is traditionally referred to as the birthday of the flowers, while 
the Moon or Mid-autumn Festival is celebrated on the fifteenth of the 
eighth month, 

16 Festivals and poetic competitions that were arranged in Shih 
Ch'ung's wonderful Chin-ku garden served as a model for later times. 

17 Hsieh T'iao was a prominent poet in the fifth century who belonged 
to 3 noble family. 

16 Sun T'eng, a hermit-philosopher from the end of the third 'century. 
When he was visited one day by the Taoist Yuan-chi he only laughed, 
and uttered not a word; but when his guest had departed and was half 
way up the mountain, Sun T'£ng whistled tike a phoenix. 
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As long as the body still lives in this world one should 
not look around with green and white [i.e., critical] 
eyes. 1 ' One can, true, create something that will last for a 
thousand years, but one cannot know who will be living 
in a hundred years. It is sufficient to create a spot for 
pleasure and ease, which envelops the dwelling with har- 
monious stillness. 



By a River or a ha\e 

If one selects a site on the bank of a river or the shore 
of a lake for the erection of a little hut among reeds and 
willows, one may enjoy a wide view. The misty water 
stretches far^ far away; the cloud-swept mountains fade in 

ls Yiian-chi (210-263), the intransigent poet and musician, was in 
the habit o£ looking down upon ordinary scholars with white eyes; but 
when Chi-kan came to visit him, bringing wine and a fine stringed 
instrument, he was so glad that his eyes were shot with green. 



the distance; the fishing boats drift in the wind; the gulls 
sail gracefully. Streaks of light through the gloom of the ■ 
foliage; a kiosk half concealed between the trees. If one 
should desire to greet the new moonj one ascends to the 
terrace. Rhythmical music, sailing clouds.— The wine cup 
is raised. — The afterglow lingers in suspense. 

A spot like Hou-ling where one plays the flute with 
Tzu-ch'in, 20 or else like Yao-ch'ih 21 where Mu Wang ss 
is expected as a guest. 

Happiness consists in" enjoying one's freedom. He who 
can do this is indeed an Immortal. 
<s 

20 Wang Tzu-ch'iao, called Tzu-ch'in, is considered to have lived in 
the fifth century b.c. He was one of the immortals of Taoism, renowned 
also for his gifts as a flutist. He once appeared riding on a white crane 
on the Hou-ling mountain, and suddenly vanished, ascending to heaven. 

21 Yao-ch'ih is a designation for the abode ofthe immortals. 

- 2 Mu Wang was the fifth regent of the Chou Dynasty, and is believed 
to have ruled in the ninth century b.c He has gained great popularity as 
a legendary figure. 
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Certainly, in all places and times, water has been 
an element of primary importance for gardens; but 
nowhere has it been exploited to a greater extent, or 
occupied a more prominent place, than in the gardens 
^fCHina^In-the majority of these, it constituted the 
actual sounding board, as it were, for the shifting 
moods and the atmosphere. The Chinese idea of the 
significance of water was, moreover, different from 
ours, and in the main was determined by the Taoist 
philosophy of Nature, according to which the rivers, 
whether visible or concealed underground, consti- 
tuted the arteries of the earth, while the mountains 
were considered to represent its skeleton. The earth, 
like the other planets, was in their view a living or- 
ganism built up of elements similar to those of which 
man is made, and it was the task of the artist, whether 
he worked with brush and ink or with Nature's ma- 
terials, to exploit the different elements and in this 
way to invest his creation with an expression of life, 
whether in the symbolical or the actual sense. Water 
was thus, both figuratively and in fact, the, life-giving 
source for the gardens, a circumstance that can per- 
haps best be observed when it has dried up, and the 
pulse-beat has stopped. 

In various connections the author of Yuan Yeh 
points out that the site for a garden should be selected 
with a view to the water supply; for example: "before 
digging the foundation one should investigate the 
sources and note the flow of the water." In other places 
we read how the water should be conducted through 
channels and stream-beds; "over these one can throw 
a bridge." In a garden covering ten mou (approxi- 
mately 50,000 to 70,000 square feet) "three mou may 
be excavated for a pond, 1 which will captivate the 

f majority oE ponds were excavations in the ground, but there 

a c' e ™° ponds that were walled with stone. Concerning the building 

fol/*"* we xea< * m f ^ c c ' la P ler on "The Building of Mountains" the 

owing instructions: 'The method of building stone ponds is my 

eDtton - For this purpose one should choose flat stones. The slightest 



beholder by its irregular form . . . and of the re- 
maining seven mou, four may be used as a little 
eminence, upon which one plants bamboo " — In many 
cases, however, the lakes and ponds have occupied a 
relatively larger area; William Chambers was not 
greatly exaggerating when he wrote: 2 "Where the 
situation permits of this, and in the greater composi- 
tions [i.e., the imperial pleasure gardens] every valley 
has its stream, which winds round the foot of the hills 
and flows into larger rivers or lakes," These data are 
in a greater or lesser degree confirmed by several of 
the old Suchou gardens, and especially by the old im- 
perial pleasure parks in Peking, among which Yuan 
Ming Yuan was the noblest and that having the richest 
supply of water. 

William Chambers has rightly expressed the matter 
by remarking that the designers of Chinese gardens at- 
tach such great value to water because it has a refresh- 
ing effect during the season when .gardens are chiefly 
frequented, and it is the source of the greatest variety, 
as it can so well be combined with other things and 
be used for the evocation of different moods. To this, 
however, must be added a purely aesthetic or romantic 
appreciation of water, which Chambers expresses in 
the following words: "They compare a clear lake to 
a rich piece of painting, upon which the circumam- 
bient objects are represented in the highest perfection; 
and say, it is like an aperture in the world, through 
which you see another world, another sun and other 
skies." 

That such pronouncements are not based on pure 
imagination is borne out by the fact that similar view- 

leak makes the pond useless as a water-container, Consequeody, one must 
know the right way of choosing and balancing the stones. When they 
are set in their places they must be fixed on three or four sides; if they 
are only fixed on one side fine cracks will arise between them and the 
pond wilt not be able to hold water. Even if you use mortar, you cannot 
prevent the water from running out. The method must be carefully 
observed." 

2 Dissertation on Oriental Gardening (London, 1757). 
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points arc found also in Yuan Yeh, where the signifi- 
cance of the ponds for the poetical atmosphere is 
alluded to. In the chapter concerning the foundation 
(Li Chi) we read: "The mirror of the pond reflects 
the shadows; here is opened an entrance to the 
mermaid's palace" . . . Further: "The moon shines 
through the willow trees by the pond when it 'washes 
its soul' in the clear waves. As far as the eye can reach, 
the lotus blooms sway in the wind, it carries their 
fragrance all the way to the chamber." — The short 
phrases evoke well-known recollections from the Chi- 
nese gardens, especially in summertime, when their 
ponds and waterways are quite overgrown with lotus 
blooms and leaves swaying on tall stems. — In short, 
the water is most essential for evoking the atmosphere 
that is conveyed by the shifting lights and the vibrating 
images dissolving in an impressionistic play of colors. 
We realize that there is a meaning even in such terse 
words as these: "In an inlet of the pond is reflected 
the autumn; deep shadows indicate the end of sum- 
mer." Finally, the author adds a very characteristic 
practical instruction: "The waterways should be so 
planned that one cannot see their end." We have al- 
ready observed the application of this rule in a few 
of the illustrative pictures from older Chinese gardens, 
and on the plan where the stream wound like a great 
S through the grounds. Such a waterway cannot be 
completely surveyed or measured in a glance from 
any one point. The same applies to these garden ponds 
and lakes of winding form with deeply notched shores 
and long narrow bays, which are spanned with 
bridges. 

The most comprehensive and fascinating instance 
of the significance of the water in the great park 
grounds is now to be found (since the wiping out of 
Yuan Ming Yuan) in the so-called Sea Palace in 
Peking. (Plate 20B.) The water that fills these lakes 
comes from the Jade Fountain, situated about nine 
miles from Peking at the foot of the Western Hills. 
(Plate 20A.) Here it flows out not only in large sheets, 
but also in smaller ponds and canals which have in 
some cases been formed in ornamental patterns. We 
find such ponds at Liu Pei Ting (The Pavilion of the 
Floating Cups) in Nan Hai, which is situated beside 



a pond framed by magnificent, hollow rocks. (Plate 
22.) To the pavilion leads a bridge, and its stone floor- 
ing is cut through by an ornamental loop of canal, 
where the water flows in. To judge from the name, 
this was intended for the arranging of competitions 
in poetical composition: it was a matter of writing a 
poem while a little wine cup floated on its saucer from 
one end of the canal to the other. The competitor who 
did not succeed in completing his opus within the 
time prescribed, had to empty the cup. 5 At the side 
and at the further end of the pond study pavilions are 
situated under the leafy crowns of the ancient trees. 
(Plate 21.) The composition is complete in itself; the 
atmosphere is one of timeless, dreaming peace. A spot 
like this might perhaps be called "the entrance to the 
mermaid's palace," to quote the author of Yuan Yeh. 

Not far from here in Chung Hai, the Middle Sea, 
there is a so-called Swastika Gallery (Wan Tzu Lang) 
consisting of four arms, which together form a big 
swastika; and with these are connected canal loops 
which follow the same fundamental pattern. (Plate 
23.) The water isolates the scheme and throws it into 
relief, something that was no doubt observable in sev- 
eral gardens, though such ornamental convolutions of 
water now seldom exist in their original form. Espe- 
cially in Peking^ where the water supply has been rela- 
tively limited, many of the ponds and canals in the 
old gardens have been allowed to dry up and become 
partly overgrown. Here one lacks precisely the ele- 
ment that once conveyed the impression of vibrating 
and changing life; that which caught the light and 
reflected the trees and the pavilions. The latter, which 
once seemed to float on the surface of the water, now 
stand stiltedly upon stone pillars that were never in- 
tended to be seen. The pulse has stopped, the en- 
chanted veil has been torn. (Plate 24.) 

Such impressions are not uncommon in the once 
princely gardens of the northern capital, while the 
case is rather the contrary in the Yangtze Valley and 
the more richly watered tracts of South China. Here 

3 This custom is mentioned also in Yuan Yeh, where we read: "Guests 
are assembled to take part in the poetical competitions, and by way of 
a forfeit must empty the cups (i.e. if they do not have time to complete 
their poems within the prescribed time), as was customary in Chin-ku. 
In this way innumerable poems are written, and one may imagine oneself 
to be in the land of the immortals." 
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, wa ter-has.scldom dried up, for it bubbles up from 
D ious underground sources; in many places it has 
erfiWed and cut away the banks, so that thejrees 
u e lost their foothold and lean out over the surface 
t t k e W ater. Something of this kind may be observed 
* several of the old gardens in Suchou and Hangchou. 
Here the water pulsates as abundantly as it did two 
or three hundred years ago, and its mirror is as polished 
ever. (Plate 25.) Not Only the leaning trees, but also 
the pavilions on the little islands, the bridges and the 
-g alleries on the ba nks are all doubled and lifted up— 
or sunk? — in an intangible dream-world: an atmos- 
phere of playing shadows and reflected light. The 
particular fascination of water- here comes into its 
own, as does also its stimulating influence upon the 
vegetation, which sometimes, as the summer advances, 
becomes so overwhelmingly luxuriant that the surface 
of the water disappears entirely. But even if it is not 
seen, it is felt as a presence, for the air is saturated 
with moisture and heavy fragrance from the swaying 
flowers. 

It should be added that in certain places in China, 
as also in Japan, recourse has been had to the method 
of creating a substitute for water by constructing 
stream beds and canals filled with specially selected 
stones and sand, to give the illusion of real waterways. 
Such constructions are also mentioned in Yuan Yeh, 
where the following lines occur: "Artificial mountains 
appear more beautiful if they have water; but even if 
one cannot conduct water from higher regions, one 
should nevertheless dig stream beds and excavate 
ponds without water. They may seem just as wonder- 
ful as if they were filled with water." The last asser- 
tion goes rather too far, it must be admitted, in its 
recommendation of the dry substitutes; but it is none- 
theless true that really fascinating and illusory effects 
can be attained with the aid of empty waterways. 

Despite all this, and much else that might be added 
concerning the water— the constant shifting and mir- 
roring, the moving and pulsation— as the life-giving 
element of the gardens in every sense of the term, it 
«iust nevertheless be admitted that the "mountains," 
Le -> the hollowed and furrowed blocks of stone, have 
Pfcyed a still more prominent role in the Chinese 



gardens. They are without doubt the most original 
and the most specifically Chinese of all the elements 
constituting the peculiar character of these gardens. 
Ponds, pavilions and winding paths of various kinds 
are to be found in pleasure gardens in many lands, but 
hollowed-out rocks assembled in the form of moun- 
tains and grottoes occur only in China, or in gardens 
that have been planned according to Chinese models. 
In their irregular and surprising forms is reflected the 
special temper of Chinese garden art. At their best, 
they contribute more than any other compositional 
-element to bring out what I will call the expressionistk 
feature in this picturesque art. 

The garden rocks are the expression of a very old 
cultural tradition, a deeply engrained interest in the 
beauty and significance of the mineral kingdom which 
has been directed not only towards the "mountains" 
of the gardens, but also towards smaller picturesquely 
formed stones that are used as ornaments in dwelling- 
rooms or on desks— not to speak of the popular ink- 
stones, or the more costly specimens of jade, rock 
crystal, or other semiprecious minerals that the Chi- 
nese have collected as eagerly as any works of art. 

The extraordinary estimation accorded by the Chi- 
nese to richly modeled rocks and stones in their gar- 
dens reflects one of the most characteristic aspects of 
their conception of Nature. They have never tired of 
praising and painting the towering mountains and the 
sharply cut rocks with their furrows and crevices. Such 
phenomena have always been regarded by the Chinese 
as the most magnificent symbols for the creative force 
of Nature, fascinating in virtue of their grandeur 
and their wild inaccessibility. — The heaven-storming 
height and the majestic shapes could scarcely be ade- 
quately transposed in the mountains of the gardens, 
but expression could to a certain extent be given to the 
elements of picturesque and fantastic wildness. In this 
connection, it is pointed out by the author of Yuan 
Yeh that "when building up artificial mountains and 
endeavoring to make them so beautiful that they will 
arouse admiration, one should see to it that the moun- 
tains and rocks appear wild [rustic]* as on the Tiger 
Mountain in Suchou and on the Phoenix Terrace in 
Nanking." 
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Two T'ai-hu stones reproduced in 
Su Yuan Skih P"u by Lin Yft-lin, 



This was and has remained one of the guiding prin- 
ciples in the art of gardening, as also in painting. 
Whether the mountains are built of rocks furrowed 
and colored by Nature, possibly against the back- 
ground of a white wall, or whether they are painted 
with ink and brush on paper, they must appear wild 
and fantastic. The author of Yuan Yeh writes: "Try 
to make your mountains resemble real mountains. 
Follow Nature's plan to a certain extent, but do not 
forget that it is to be executed by human hands. Select 
the peculiar and seize upon what is good. Those who 
have the right interest will understand the matter." — 
The right interest in this connection implies also a 
certain measure of creative imagination. 

To give a systematic survey or an exhaustive ac- 
count of these garden rocks is practically impossible, 
for their forms are almost as shifting as those of the 
clouds in a stormy sky. Among the descriptive notes 
about a garden included in the welbknown hovel of 
the seventeenth century, called Hung Ltt MSn, there 
is a passage referring to the fantastic garden rocks. 



The party walking through the -garden perceives 
"rugged rocks looking either like goblins or resem- 
bling savage* beasts, lying crossways or in horizontal 
or in upright positions, on the surface of which grew 
moss and lichen with mottled hues or parasitic plane 
which screened 'off the light, while slightly visibk 
wound around the rocks narrow pathways like the in- 
testines of a sheep." * If one attempts to group them 
from a formal viewpoint one can distinguish two main 
types: recumbent stones and standing stones, but there 
are also those which occupy an intermediate position: 
between the horizontal and the vertrcally-^lisposei 
stones. The former as a rule are of smaller dimension 
and are commonly used en masse, laid in uneven 
layers, forming whole mountains, grottoes, tunnel'! 
and the like, or embankments or enclosing wall^ 1 
These stones rarely have any more pronouncedly fa 
dividual shape or type, but when assembled to fori* 
winding and undulating masses with deep hollows am 
boldly jutting shelves or beaks, they give rise to ! , 

* Translation by H. B. JoJy (1892). 
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>mresqU e play of li ght and shade that may be very 
e^ctive. (Plates 26, 27, 28.) 

The vertical stones may of course also be assembled 

form mountains, grottoes or other complexes; but 

f r this purpose only those of relatively small dimen- 

ons are used, while the larger and more nobly shaped 
treated as monuments, in some cases set up on 
sculptured pedestals (Plate 29), in open pavilions or 
. pQuds. Their decorative function in the Chinese 
gardens is often the same as that of the statues, obe- 
lisks and urns found in European gardens, only with 
^e^ifferen^lwPtbey merge so much more naturally 
in the picturesque play of light and shade of their sur- 
roundings. (Plate 31.) 

The most valued of these monumental garden stones, 
are limestone blocks that have been modeled by water 
and taken from the bed of the Tai-hu or other lakes 
in South China. They are full of bumps and hollows, 
deeply furrowed and scooped out, modeled with 
strong contrasts of light and shade that are caught in 
clumps or furrows whose gliding and whirling move- 
ments follow the most capricious rhythms. In the 
description of the Tai-hu stones that we find in Yuan 
Yeh it is pointed out that they are "solid and shiny." 




An old T'ai-hu stone from Su Yuan Shih Fu. 



Some of them have deep hollows, others are honey- 
combed with holes, while others again are curved and 
strangely silhouetted. The coloring may vary from 
white to bluish black. "The surface is full of so-called 
bullet-holes that have been made by the hammering of 
the waves in stormy weather." The size evidently 
varied considerably; the largest and costliest (which 
might be taller than a man) were to be "placed under 
a stately pine tree or combined with wonderful flow- 
ers," if they were not set up in a pavilion. The author 
adds: "They have been collected since time imme- 
, morialrand are now [i.e., at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century] very rare." In consequence, wealthy 
amateurs vied with each other to acquire such stones 
from old gardens, and the best specimens fetched 
prices amounting to as much as "200 measures of 
rice." 5 

One could, certainly, find beautiful stones also in 
other places, in certain mountain regions that the 
author mentions, and some of these were actually not 
inferior to the Tai-hu stones, but they were not valued 
so highly and not invested with the same nimbus! In 
short, ever since the Sung period (eleventh to twelfth 
centuries) the Tai-hu stones have been regarded as 
the unexcelled masterpieces of Nature herself, "the 
greatest of all artists." Whether genuine Tai-hu stones 
are still to be found may be left an open question, for 
as concerns these, as also many other rare antiques, the 
Chinese have shown an admirable capacity to create 
substitutes when the originals have begun to run short. 
One must indeed be an expert on the subject of gar- 
den stones to be able to judge their age and origin, 
and such special knowledge can be acquired only 

s As has been briefly mentioned above, water-modeled stones were col- 
lected not only for the gardens, but also for living rooms and the 
writing table, and for the miniature gardens that were built up on 
trays or in bowls. The chief constituents of these gardens-in-litde were 
the richly formed stones in combination with mussels and gravel, as 
well as several kinds of skilfully devised miniature trees, grass, bamboo 
and other plants lapped with water. Such miniature gardens were re- 
garded, after the Sung period, as among the most important of the ap- 
purtenances in the study pavilions of the scholars; their function was 
not only decorative, but above all symbolical: they represented The Isles 
of the Blessed or the abode of the Immortals, and their wonderfully 
shaped trees, mountains and grottoes were looked upon as concentrated 
expressions for the creative forces of heaven and earth. — As an indication 
of the value set upon such small stones intended for miniature gardens 
or the writing desk, it may be mentioned that Su Tung-p'o, the poet 
and statesman of the end of the eleventh century, acquired such a stone, 
called Chiu him (the nine-peaked one) for too gold coins. Cf. R. Stein, 
Jardins en miniature d'Extrhne Orient in Bulletin de VEcole Fratiptise 
d'Extrime Orient. 1943. 
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through practical experience. We can, however, form 
a certain notion of the appearance of the most cele- 
brated stones by studying older descriptions and pic- 
tures of them, for example in such works from the 
Ming period as Yuan Yek and Su Yuan Shift P'u by 
Lin Yii-Jin and in the well-known book on painting 
from the Bamboo Studio (Shih Chu Chai Shu Hua 
P'u). The costliest of these stones were regarded as 
works of art; they were placed upon pedestals, they 
were reproduced in paintings and exalted in poems. 

When suitable stones had once been found, it was 
then a question of setting them up in their right places. 
This was no easy matter, according to the old authors; 
knowledge and experience were required: "only schol- 
ars and real amateurs of gardens could do this." The 
author of Yuan Yek condemns the common method 
of setting up three pointed stones, (one high stone in 
the middle and two smaller ones at the sides) as a 
screen before the main building. This looks ridiculous. 
The mountains must be scattered about the garden. 
One of the best places for a mountain is in the middle 
of the garden pond; here it occupies a dominating 
position. (Plates 24, 32.) — From the mountain a "flying 
bridge" can be thrown (to the bank). Under this, in 
the interior of the mountain, grottoes and tunnels are 
made which open upon the water. Here the moon 
peeps in, and one can welcome the clouds. ,f Who can 
then deny that there are fairies and an Island of the 
Blessed in this world ?" 

Of particular interest, in consideration of the kin- 
ship of the garden with a painting, are the instructions 
concerning mountains that are set up before the gar- 
den wall. "The white wall serves as a paper, and upon 
this one paints with stones. Those who perform such 
work should in the first place pay attention to the 
furrows and lines of the stones, and then dispose them 
in the light of the old masters' ideas. One may then 
plant Huang-shan pines and firs, or old plum trees and 
beautiful bamboo [beside the stones]. If one contem- 
plates such a painting through a round window it is 
like 'wandering in a mirror'!" 

The author also gives certain instructions concern- 
ing the building up of mountains with one or several 
peaks. As regards the latter, he warns the reader 
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against placing the stones in a row like a screen. They 
should have an irregular form in order to be able to 
contribute to an impression of natural wildness. (Plate 
33.) The single-peaked mountains — in other words th e 
high, detached stones — when possible through being 
worked upon and suitably disposed, should be given 
silhouettes that taper downwards and widen upwards. 
Concerning this form, which is extremely character- 
istic for the treatment of garden stones, the author 
writes, inter alia: "If it is a matter of a stone with a 
single peak, its form should be carefully examined soj 
that other stones with similar furrows may be chosen. 
Let an artisan then hollow them out in such a way 
that they may be fitted together. The whole should 
be made broader towards the top and narrower to- 
wards the bottom, then it will be worth looking at— 
One may also set up two or three top-stones together; 
these, too, should widen towards the top and taper 
downwards; they may then give the impression of 
flying and dancing. This can be achieved by piling 
up several large stones on the top and placing them 
in a position of equilibrium so that all risk is elimi- 
nated. If the stones have a certain inclination at the 
outset, this will increase in time until the whole peak 
topples over. It is necessary to use care." 

Similar instructions are given concerning the setting 
up of "overhanging cliffs," which as a matter of fact 
were nothing but large rocks: "One begins by making 
a little foot, and then allows them gradually to widen 
towards the top. They must be well safeguarded from 
the side, so that they may then lean over." — The curi- 
ous form with a wide, spreading upper part (which 
may look like a cloud) is regarded as the most de- 
sirable; it is certainly not an invention of the author's. 
although there may be a certain truth in his statement 
that "in former times only one overhanging (or jut- 
ting) stone was used; it was not known how to add 
several more." He continues: "I do this with the help 
of the law of equilibrium, and let the overhanging 
stones spread out in front, while they are firmly se- 
cured at the back. They may jut out a distance of 
several feet; it looks dangerous, but there is no risk." 

These boldly constructed stone monuments with 
overhanging or almost hovering peaks had at the end 
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Two garden stones reproduced in Shih Chu Chat Shu Hua P'u. 



i the Ming period evidently attained a very richly 
eveloped variety, which — mutatis mutandis — may be 
ompared with the culmination of expression istic ink- 
ainting at the same period- Here, too, the artists gave 
the objects they represented a kind of imponder- 
ility, boldly freeing them from the rigid formalism 
f a symmetrical arrangement. Their mountains and 
ees appeared, as it were, out of the void, balanced 
igainst each other in a state of labile equilibrium. 
It was the painters who exercised the greatest in- 
luence on the art of gardening, especially such more 
r less imaginative painters as Huang Tao-chou or 
i Yuan-lu, who worked in the so-called hsieh-i style 
(idea-writing). For them, the fantastically formed 
and the towering mountains with overhanging 
aks (in apparently labile position) were full of sug- 
itive ideas. (Plates 34, 35.) According to contempo- 
evidence, there were many such stone enthusiasts 
among the painters, both under the Sung and the 
iian and Ming periods. They took a delight in inter- 
ring the fantastic forms of the stones, and some of 
ern even called themselves Yii-shih (stone lovers), 
of them actually felt a personal relation of friend- 
P with the silent and imperturbable representatives 
«k mineral kingdom. It is, for instance, related of 
Pel, the celebrated painter and very acute art critic 
the early twelfth century, that he was in the habit 
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of bowing to a wonderful garden rock and greeting it 
reverently as his elder brother. 

Mi Fei's "stone brother" naturally became famous, 
and was admired and reproduced by the amateurs of 
a later period, and the same applies to his manner of 
arranging and setting up his stones in the garden. 
Stories of his Pai-shih pavilion (i.e., the pavilion for 
the adoration of stones) survived in more or less fan- 
tastic versions, and seduced amateurs of gardens as 
much as 500 or 600 years later into making similar 
arrangements. Thus, in the previously mentioned Pan- 
mou garden in Peking, Li Li-weng introduced a so- 
called Pai-shih pavilion, where he assembled a number 
of remarkable stones from Ling-pi, Ying-te, T'ai-hu, 
Ching-chu and other places; and it is reported that 
some of these stones were later appropriated for the 
Imperial Gardens in the northern capital. 

A picture of this "pavilion for the adoration of 
stones," together with the court in front of it, is to be 
found in Hung Hsueh Yin Yuan T'u Chi. — One may 
observe here how the tall T'ai-hu stone has been set 
up like a statue in the middle room of the open build- 
ing, while the side rooms are decorated with screens 
and a temple gong. (Plate 36.) — Before the barrier in 
the court two men are sitting at a little tea table — 
obviously silent and sunk in thought. The whole con- 
veys an impression of solemn stillness. The two friends 
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The stone which Mi Fei used to greet as his "elder brother." 

are in the precincts' of a sanctuary that for several 
generations of Chinese art lovers doubtless meant just 
as much as any temple or any dwelling of the gods, 
for in this sanctuary was preserved a fascinating and 
imposing symbol (infinitely rich in form) for the cre- 
ative force of Nature. Only a stone block, it is true, yet 
just as unfathomably expressive as any idol, and able 
to stimulate the imagination and to take the thoughts 
of the beholder far beyond the narrow horizon of this 
dusty world — perhaps to the abode of the Immortals or 
to the Isles of the Blessed. These are the intangible 
things and the uncharted regions that the Chinese 
wished to open for us in their gardens (as also in their 
painting), and it is through them that we are fasci- 
nated without being able to say how or why, 

Dy way of addition to my notes on the stones and 
mountains of gardens I will append here in transla- 
tion the chapter in Yuan Yeh entitled Hstian Shih, 
"The Selection of Stones." Here are brief descriptions 



of stones from fourteen different finding-places in the 
provinces of Anhui and Kiangsu, but the author points 
out that there are several such finding-places that he 
has not visited. The introductory reflections should 
help to give a notion of the qualities that the Chinese 
especially esteemed in these stones, and also of the 
pains that were expended in the selection and securing 
of the material. w 

The Selection of Stones 

One must know where the stones come from, whether 
from a distance or from sites in the vicinity. The stones in 
the mountains have no value [price]; this they acquire 
through the work put into them by man. They must be 
sought out in the course of long wanderings on difficult 
paths in the mountains. The cheapest way is to take them 
up out of the water; then the distance does not play any 
role worth mentioning. The day-work is counted only in 
terms of the manual labor. When the distance is not too 
great, the stones may be borne on the shoulder [i.e., with 
the help of a pole]. 

If one wishes to produce something beautiful, one must 
not content oneself with the merely ornamental; the 
finished work must also be simple and all of a piece, H 
you want something lasting, you should use strong, old 
stones, which should be set up in layers. But-first you must 
pay attention to the nature and shape of the stones. If you 
cannot find a stone with [suitable] furrows, be patient; 
for they should be set up with due respect to their furrows. 
If they are too deeply furrowed, they may fall apart. If 
they have big hollows, it is best to place them high up. 

In former times the most beautiful old stones came 
from T'ai-hu, and the connoisseurs appreciated only the 
so-called flower-stones. Nowadays, ordinary people who do 
not know Huang Shan arrange their minor stones ac- 
cording to Yiin-lin [Ni Tsan], and the larger ones accord- 
ing to Tzu-chiu [Huang Kung-wang]. 6 Even if the stones 
are clumsy, they may be piled up in layers, and one can 
find good stones even in the wildest mountains. Stones 
are not like grass and trees; once they have been taken 
out they are not replaced by a second crop. Human beings 
look for profit and reputation, and overlook the importance 
of creating something for a remote future. 

T'ai-hu Stones. The island of Tung-ting is situated in 
the Suchou-fu district. On its shores are found stones in 



8 Ni Tsan and Huang Kung-wang, the two most famous landscape 
painters during the Yuan period, had each his own way of painting 
stones and mountains, 4 
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A Lin-hsi stone taken from a river bed. 



A K'un-shan stone taken from a mountain, and intended 

for a miniature garden. 



the water—the best in the Hsiao-hsia Bay. They are solid 
and shiny. Some have deep hollows, others are riddled 
with holes, others again are curving or curiously carved. 
Some are white, others bluish black, while others have a 
fainter blue-black hue. Their substance is apparent in hori- 
zontal and vertical furrows, which stand out and disappear 
as in basketwork. The surface is full of hollows that have 
arisen through the hammering of the waves; these are 
called bullet holes. If one strikes these stones they give 
forth a faint sound. The stonecutters [who collect them] 
are equipped with hammer and irons and wade in the 
deep water. They choose the most remarkable and beauti- 
ful specimens, knock them loose and fasten them to strong 
ropes. The stones are then dragged out with the help of 
big boats. 

Among these stones, the biggest are most highly valued. 

Such large stones should be set up in front of big halls. 

»ey may be placed under a stately pine or be combined 

with wonderful flowers. They may be used as mountains 

up in a big pavilion out in the garden, [where] they 

I P r °duce a magnificent effect. They have been col- 

ed since time immemorial, and are now very rare. 



K'un-shan Stones. These are dug out of the Ma-an 
[Horse-saddle] Mountain, but as they are coated with a 
layer of red earth, they must be scraped and washed after 
being extracted. They are of very uneven material, full of 
holes, like hollowed-out rocks, but they are not tall and 
peaky. If one strikes them, they do not give forth any sound. 
The color is clear white. In their strange hollows one may 
plant dwarf trees and irises. They may be placed in bowls 
and used in miniature landscapes; they are not suitable for 
larger gardens. 

l-hstng Stones. These stones are found in the mountains 
in the vicinity of the Shiian-chan Temple near the Chan- 
kung Grotto in the I-hsing district. They are suitable for 
the decoration of bamboo groves where the water flows out. 
Some are very solid, riddled with holes and curiously 
formed, like T'ai-hu stones; others have a dark color and 
are of coarse material, yellow inside; others again are white 
and soft. These cannot be used as overhanging stones in 
piled mountains; they are not sufficiently solid for this. 

Lung-tan Stones. Lung-tan is situated more than seventy 
li from Nanking. These stones occur in different variants 
[within a region extending] from Chi-hsing-kuan on the 
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A Ling-pi stone from Ch'ing-shan in Anhui, to be 
used as a brushstand on a desk. 



Yangtze River to the vicinity of Ts'ang-t'ou. Many of the 
stones are found lying on the surface of the ground, others 
are half buried in the earth. Some of them are bluish and 
hard, furrowed and riddled with holes like the T'ai-hu 
stones;" others have a lighter bluish hue and are somewhat 
clumsier. These may be used as foundation stones for the 
mountains [in water?]. Others are much worn and fur- 
rowed, but not riddled with holes; others again are, as it 
were, shriveled and wrinkled like walnut shells. If they are 
set up in such a way that the folds [striations] harmonize, 
they remind one of wonderful paintings, 

Ch'ing4ung-shan Stones. Ch'ing-lung-shan stones are 
found near Nanking. They have large, round hollows. The 
stonecutters shape them with chisels to give them the form 
of peaks. They are beautiful in front, and are commonly 
set up as central peaks on a mountain of T'ai-hu stones. 
"Flower stones" [hua shin], in contradistinction to the 
foundation or so-called foot stones, may be set up as in- 
cense burners. If one places a blue top-stone on this, the 
whole will resemble "rocks of knives and woods of 
swords." 7 They may be placed under bamboos, but they 
must not be made tall. 

Ung-pi Stones. These occur on Ch'ing-shan in Ling-pi 
hsien, near Suchou [Anhui], and are found buried in the 
earth under layers tens of feet in thickness. The reddish clay 
is stuck so fast that they must be scraped with metal knives. 
Not until after three scrapings does the color* of the stones 

. T Tao sfian chien shu is a term which is used as a designation for 
something very intricate or confused. 



appear, and after this they must be polished and ground 
with brushes of steel wire or bamboo and pulverized porce- 
lain. If one strikes them, they give forth a metallic sound. 
On the under side the earth has penetrated so deeply that 
it cannot be removed. These stones remind one of various 
objects; some of them are like mountain peaks, sharply cut 
and riddled with holes. But the hollows seldom form a 
beautiful pattern; they have to be chiseled and polished foe 
their beauty to "emerge. Some are one-sided, but there 
are also those with three and four sides. They should be 
selected with an eye to their most beautiful parts and 
chiseled flat on the bottom, so that- they may be placed on 
a table. They may also be used for the building up of small 
landscapes. There is another sort [of such stones], which 
are thin and flat and as if they were of mist [?]; these 
may be hung up in rooms and used as music stones. They 
are called vibrating stones from the banks of the Su River. 

Chien-shan Stones. These are found to the south .of the 
town Chen-chiang, near the great Chien Mountain [in 
Kiangsu]. The small ones are of the best quality; connect- 
ing parts are chiseled out on the big ones. They are very 
peculiar, yellow in color, glossy and hard. If one strikes 
them, they give forth a musical sound. One also finds 
specimens that are gray and riddled with holes from both 
sides. They may be used for building mountains. 

Hsuan Stones. Hsiian stones occur in Ning-kuo-hsien [in 
Anhui]. They are pure and white, but as a rule spotted 
with red earth. They have to be washed and brushed for 
their real quality to appear. Or else they may be placed 
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Jer a rains pgut du ring the rainy season; the water then 
""shes off the earth - colors. The 'greater their age, the 
W j\ ^gy ar e; they acquire the appearance of snow-clad 
W mains. A special sort [of these stones] is referred, to as 
Ma-ya-hsuan [horse-tooth stones]. These may be placed on 

the table. 

rfi^k'ott Stones. At Hu-k'ou, near Chiang-chou, several 
kinds of these stones are to be found. Some are taken up 
i om the water. These are blue in color and form peaks and 
valleys or all sorts of objects. Others are thin and flat, with 
hollows and holes running right through them. They may 
have the appearance of boards that have been carved with 
-j-^rp-knir e.-The.lin es are as fine as silk threads. If one 
strikes them, they give forth a sound. Su Tung-p'o valued 
them very highly; in his eyes they were one of the world's 
nine wonders. [He has praised them in a poem.] 

Ytng Stones. These occur in the streams between Han- 
kuang hsien and ChSn-yang hsien in Ying-chou [Anhui]. 
Some have a t bluish color and are covered with a net of 
fine c white lines. Another variety is darker; others again 
are light green, have the form of peaks and are riddled 
with holes. They are rather glossy, and give forth a sound 
when struck. They may be placed on the table or in a bowl, 
and may also be used for small landscapes. There are also 
white specimens with sharp peaks and jutting parts on all 
four sides. They are crystalline and shining, like metal 
mirrors. They do not give forth any sound when struck. 
The stone collectors wade out to them and knock off the 
portions they find most beautiful. This variety can be used 
only on the table. 

San-ping Stones. [Here follows a legendary explanation 
of the origin of this place-name.] 8 The spot is situated to 
the south of Chao4u [Anhui]. The stones occur in differ- 
ent sizes and very varied shapes, and lie strewn about on 
the ground. They are hard and dark blue; some of them re- 
mind one of the T'ai-hu stones; they have coarse veins 
[old and shriveled]. The inhabitants of the district collect 
and sell them. The amateurs in Yang-chou [Wei-yang] 
buy only this sort of stories. The biggest, most beautiful, 
and most hollowed-out are quite as good as T'ai-hu stones. 
Better stones than these have never been found. 

Huang Stones. Huang [yellow] stones are found in 
ttany places. They are so hard that no ax or chisel has 

any effect upon them. Their veins are old and shriveled. 

Th. 
ney occur on Huang-shan near Ch'ang-chou, on Yao- 

reng-shan near Suchou, on T'uan-shan near Chen-chiang 

SUD!™*^ 1 " 8 ~ drive away (scatter to the winds) soldiers. The name is 

fromrh ^ are or:i S' nated wAen General Chang Wang, fighting enemies 

«ie Ch'u kingdom at the beginning o£ the Han Dynasty, had his 

hom sms J oa Ss from Ch'u, so that the enemy began to think of their 

mes an d were routed. 



and along the Yangtze River as far as Ts'aUhih-chi. Or- 
dinary people are only struck by their curious shapes, and 
do not understand their wonderful beauty. 

Old Stones. Amateurs make great efforts to acquire old 
stones. When they hear talk of an old garden in which there 
is a conical stone with an inscription by some famous man 
from an earlier period, e.g., a real T'ai-hu stone in a ruined 
garden whose owner is willing to sell the stone, they offer 
considerable sums for it. This may be reasonable if the 
stone is an [historical] antique, but there are those who 
pay a high price for a stone simply because it is old. T'ai-hu 
stones have, certainly, been collected by amateurs since 
time immemorial; they are becoming increasingly rare. But 
=~ it may perhaps be possible to find [similar] stones on 
hitherto unexploited mountains. If one chooses those 
which are riddled with holes and are of bluish color and 
hard quality, they will be found to be not inferior to the 
T'ai-hu stones. If, moreover, they have been exposed to 
weather and wind for a long time, then there is no longer 
any difference between old and new. The price depends 
simply upon the work required for the transport of the 
stones. What can it be worth to convey them to the gar- 
den? I have heard talk of a stone that was called "the peak 
of one hundred measures office," and when I enquired 
concerning the reason, I was told that the name derived 
from the fact that the costs had amounted to as much as 
ioo measures of rice [for the laborers]. Its price is thus 
ioo measures of rice; and as the transport had cost just as 
much, the stone may now be called "the peak of 200 meas- 
ures of rice." — Stones which are exposed to weather and 
wind become old, but those which are taken up out of 
the earth seem new. They are covered with earth, but if 
this is washed away by rain and the stones are exposed to 
the air, then they, too, will assume an appearance of age. 

Chin-ch'uan Stones. [Stream-patterned stones,] Stones of 
this kind should be old. They are either five-colored or 
quite green. They are furrowed like the bark of pines. The 
most valuable specimens measure over ten feet in height 
and one foot in breadth, but the majority are smaller. 
Nowadays one finds such stones near I-hsing, but their 
grain is not continuous and the coloring is not beautiful. 
They have furrows arid holes running right through them, 
their substance is clear and glossy. They may be set up 
among flowers or under trees. If one builds up a moun- 
tain formation they may be used as jagged peaks. 

Hua-fymg Stones. The Hua-kang stones of the Sung 
period are found everywhere on the border between Honan 
and Shantung. They have been left there since the Sung 
period. The majority are wonderfully formed, but as it is 
a matter of great difficulty to transport them overland, 
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amateurs use only small fragments of these stones for their 
gardens. 

Liu-ho Shingle. One finds cornelian stones [ma nao] in 
the sand and in the stream beds at Ling-chu in Liu-ho 
hsien [Kiangsu] ; they are very small. Others, as large as 
one's fist, are black and white with lines in five colors; 
others again are multicolored. They are very beautiful, 
glossy and semitransparent. One should collect the most 
colorful and use them for brocade-like mosaics in the 
ground. If one places them in a boisterous mountain stream 
or in other running water, their natural sheen appears. 

There are amateurs everywhere, and stones that may 
be used for the building up of artificial mountains in gar- 
dens; but one does not find the [right] man. If you ask 
where the stones are to be found, the answer is that they 
occur everywhere in xht mountains. If you cannot find the 
most wonderful stones, then you may use simpler ones, as 
long as they are provided with beautiful furrows [or 
striae], I have studied Tu Kuan*s Shih Fu [Book of 
Stones] from the Sung period, [according to which] stones 



are to be found everywhere. In my youth I visited th e 
places with stone finds, concerning which I have made 
notes in the foregoing; the others 1 have not mentioned. 



J.hese concluding words in the chapter "On the 
Selection of Stones" are well worth careful attention;, 
for here, as in a number of other summarizing or con- 
cluding reflections, the author clearly indicates that he 
has neither exhausted the subject nor formulated any 
final rules. As concerns garden stones, then, it is to- 
be observed, finally, that these can be found here and 
there in the mountains, but those who know how tcy 
find them and use them are very rare. "In the matter 
of creating worfe of art, the man is of far greater im- 
portance than the material, however valuable this 
may be. J 
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INFERENCE 



FLOWERS AND. TREES 



"^^ien we in the West speak of gardens we think 
chiefly of the growing material, the trees and the 
flowering kerbs, not to mention the lawns. For: the 
-r^ines e-jthcmatte r wears a somewhat different aspect. 
For them, the flowers are not the most essential feature 
of the garden ; they do not form its permanent ground- 
work in the same way as the "mountains" and the 
water, even if they sometimes 1 occupy rather promi- 
nent places and help to invest the gardens with pic- 
turesque beauty and charm during flowering time. 
Especially does this apply to the flowering bushes and 
trees which, even in smaller gardens in China, play 
more prominent r61es than in corresponding composi- 
tions in Europe. Lawns, on the other hand, are com- 
pletely absent, and the Chinese have never attempted 
to make patterns with flowers, despite their proclivity 
for ornamental elaboration. The plants and trees are 
for them more or less individualized representatives of 
the shifting thoughts and forms of universal life; they 
are of importance as expressive symbols just as much 
as for their decorative qualities. This aspect of the 
subject will be further developed in the following, but 
by way of introduction I will first adduce a number of 
pronouncements by some old authors and artists, to 
throw light upon the intimate relation of the Chinese 
to the plant world and their ability to interpret the 
charm of flowers in words, as well as in pictures. 

Yuan Chung-lang, an author from the end of the 
Ming period, 1 mentions how in former times flower 
lovers set off on long excursions "over high moun- 
tains and through deep ravines" to find one or another 
rare variety. When a remarkable tree was about to 
bloom, they moved their beds out of doors in order 
t0 be near it and to be "able to observe how the 
wwers developed from childhood to maturity and 

In The Importance of living (p. 314), Lin Yu-tang quotes certain 
Portions from Yuan Chung-lang's ring Shik, 



finally faded and died. Others planted masses of 
flowers in their gardens in order to study all the 
variants^ or introduced a few into their dwellings, to 
observe their habits more closely. Some could deduce 

-the size of the flowers from the smell of the leaves, 
others could judge from the roots what color the 
flowers had. These people were real flower lovers, and 
cherished a deep feeling for flowers." 

Yuan Chung-lang, who lived at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, during the last heyday of 
Chinese painting, was a typical representative of the 
refined aestheticism which found expression in flower- 
cult and garden art just as well as in the spontaneous 
ink painting referred to as hsieh-i (idea-writing). 
When he writes about flowers it is as if he were telling 
the reader about individual beings, personal friends, 
whose thoughts and moods he is endeavoring to 
interpret. He speaks of the way (the flowers wake 
and sleep, how they are happy and sad. "When they 
stand in the sun and their sensitive bodies are pro- 
tected against the wind, they are happy. When they 
look intoxicated or silent and weary, and the day is 
foggy, then the flowers feel sad. When the bloom- 
laden branches droop and are not able to draw them- 
selves up, it is as if the flowers were dreaming in their 
sleep. When they seem to smile and look around with 
a gleam in their eyes, the flowers have awakened from 
their slumbers." 

It would take us too far to quote more of this author's 
poetic interpretations of the feelings and needs of 
flowers, or his description of their behavior in the 
sometimes rather trying situations in which they are 
placed by persons lacking in understanding. But we 
cannot omit a glance at the pictorial interpretations 
of Bowers and trees that for more than a thousand 
years have formed a continuous series in Chinese paint- 
ing. 
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The oldest naturalistic flower paintings were doubt- 
less executed as early as the end of the Tang period 
(618-906 a.d.) ; but no specimens o£ these have been 
preserved. On the other hand, there are numerous 
representations of flowering trees and herbs, often in 
combination with birds, from the period of The Five 
Dynasties (first half of the tenth century) which in 
their intimate renderings of Nature have since scarcely 
been excelled. These are commonly ascribed to the 
most celebrated masters in this field: Huang Ch'iian, 
Hsu Hsi and Chao Ch'ang, who were characterized as 
follows by an author who lived about a century later: 
"In the matter of paintings of flowers and fruits, 
learned men commonly express the view that the works 
of Huang Ch'iian and Chao Chang must be regarded 
aslie finest, since these are drawn and colored directly 
from Nature. As compared with the paintings of Hsu 
Hsi, however, they are inferior. Ch'iian's works be- 
longed to the divine category [sken], but not to the 
mysteriously wonderful category [maw]; Ch'ang's 
works were wonderful, but not divine. Those of Hsu 
Hsi were beyond both the divine and the wonderful. — 
Good painters produce as a rule nothing but colored 
representations of forms, and do not know how to 
reproduce the spirit and the skeleton [the structure]. 
But Hsu Hsi began his works by drawing the branches, 
the leaves and the pistils and petals of the flowers with 
Chinese ink, and applied the colors afterwards. In this 
way he gave expression to the spirit and the structure 
before proceeding to the final stage, and his flowers 
were completely living, almost like Nature's own cre- 
ations.'' 

In this pronouncement it is not only the references 
to the artists' various technical procedures that are of 
interest, but above all the hint that the most important 
thing in the painting of flowers was considered to be 
not to make faithful reproductions of Nature, but to 
render the inner structure of the flowers and to cap- 
ture their life-breath (ch'i yun). There are, for the 
rest, several traditions concerning these and other 
artists from older times, traditions calculated to un- 
derline the way in which they tried to listen to Nature's 
pulse and capture her rhythm with the brush. (Plate 
370 



The same endeavor was predominant in the Em. 
peror Hui Tsung's famous academy of painting ^n 
Pien-liang during the heyday of the northern Sung 
dynasty (1101-1126). Contemporary authors relate how 
the emperor used to invite his artist friends to the 
palace gardens to compete in the painting of flowers, 
birds, and insects; and here, too, it was a matter of 
reproducing, as faithfully as possible, the shifting 
thoughts of Nature in the form and appearance of the 
flowers. The point is well illustrated in the story of 
how the emperor's attention, when he visited one 
morning a pavilion in the garden that had been 
decorated by several painters, was drawn especially 
to a composition over the entrance, representing a 
branch of a climbing monthly rose. He expressed his 
great admiration and ascertained the name of the 
master who had executed the painting, rewarding him 
afterwards with costly silk and an embroidered robe. 
As, however, the other artists could not understand 
the cause of the emperor's appreciation of just this 
painting, one of them made bold to question the 
royal art critic concerning the matter, whereupon he 
was given the following explanation: "Few artists 
know how to paint monthly roses, for the petals of 
the flowers and the leaves of the branches appear quite 
different not only at different times of the year but also 
at different hours of the day. This rose is correctly 
represented without the least deviation from nature, 
just as it is at noon on a spring day, and the painting 
is therefore worthy of the highest praise." 

The incident is calculated to throw light upon the 
niceties of the naturalism that was applied to flower 
painting at the imperial academy, a naturalism in 
which the emperor himself was a real master, to judge 
from a number of smaller paintings of flowers and 
birds that were honored with his name. In his foot- 
steps followed several prominent artists such as Ai 
Hsiian, Li An-chung, Li Ti and others, all of whom 
interpreted the habits and the individual features of 
flowers with extraordinary care. And it should be ob- 
served that practically all the flowers that they de- 
picted — e.g., roses, lilies, peonies, chrysanthemums, 
hollyhocks, lotuses, narcissi, orchids, etc. — were among 
the most outstanding ornaments of the gardens. 
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Bv th e, sid e' of this delicately detailed naturalism, 
hich was practised by the imperial academicians and 
their imitators, there appeared at the end of the Sung 
eriod another kind of flower painting which gradu- 
llv assumed great importance. This school did not 
aim at a reproduction of the flowers in color, but tried 
to capture their life-breath— what (he Chinese called 
ch'iyun shin tung—m. quick strokes of the brush with 
monochrome ink: a naturalistic picture-writing, so to 
speak, in which the impressions of the living motifs 
were interpreted spontaneously and directly in much 
the same way as one may commit a lyrical improvisa- 
tion to paper. It was not without reason that this sort 
of painting was referred to as hsieh-i (idea-writing), a 
designation that certainly covers what is most essential 
in its special aim and mode of expression. 

We cannot here enter upon any detailed description 
of the various schools or styles in Chinese flower paint- 
ing, but some remarks concerning the symbolic sig- 
nificance of certain popular trees and flowers will not 
be out of place, as this doubtless influenced their oc- 
currence in the gardens as also in the paintings. 

We may refer first to the white blooms of the plum 
tree, which gained a popularity in China comparable 
with that of cherry blossoms in Japan. (Plate 38.) This 
popularity is connected with the fact that the plum 
tree blossoms so copiously earlier than any other flow- 
ering tree of correspondingly common occurrence. The 
blossoms appear while the ground is still covered with 
snow, as the harbingers of spring and awakening life. 
Although they seem frail, they are hardy enough, and 
well able to stand the chilly winds of early spring. 
They are characterized by a peculiar combination of 
freshness and delicate charm that is irresistibly capti- 
vating. The blossoming plum tree was often depicted 
"i paintings together with the pine and the bamboo, 
a combination that was referred to as "the three friends 
of the cold season." (Plate 39.) 

They are cultivated in the gardens (like the cherry 
trees in Japan), not for their fruit, but for their blos- 
soms; and certain species grow wild even on the moun- 
tain slopes of North China, which they clothe in bloom 
ca «y in the spring. More than any other tree they 
nave inspired the Nature worship of the poets and 



the painters. Many fascinating anecdotes might be 
adduced in this connection; among these may be men- 
tioned the traditions associated with the painting monk 
Hua-kuang of the Sung period. He is said to have 
planted great numbers of plum trees around the temple 
where he lived : "When they were in blossom he moved 
his bed out under the trees and lay there humming to 
himself all day long. When the moon shone brightly 
he was unable to sleep, and contemplated the light 
and graceful play of the shadows on the paper blind, 
trying to catch their forms with his brush. And when 
.day dawned his paintings were full of moon-bright 
thoughts..." A friend who saw them said: "They 
evoke in me the feeling of strolling through peaceful 
gardens; only the fragrance is lacking." 

Hua-kuang is also regarded as the author of a 
treatise on plum blossoms, from which some lines may 
be cited here: 

The flowers weep dew or fill their calyxes with mist as 
if they grieved and lamented. They can endure biting frost 
and snow. Some are large, others small; some stand up- 
right, others lean to one side. They are the harbingers of 
the first beginnings of spring. Shyly blushing, they turn 
their smiling faces to the sun. Then they Open wide, before 
they begin to fade . , . The buds form real necklaces. 
They are well protected against cold and biting fog; well 
preserved until the spring prevails upon them to open. — 
Then come the- bees and the butterflies, and after them 
the wind that tears the blossoms from/their stems. In this 
way their life cycle is accomplished, but from the first mo- 
ment of their opening and until they fade they express their 
love in a glorious way. 

If Hua-kuang's paintings reflected the shifting 
moods and the delicate charm of the flowers as well 
as did his words, they must certainly have been of 
great value. Unfortunately, they have not been pre- 
served; but one can find a good substitute in ink 
paintings from the Yuan period and the beginning of 
the Ming period, executed by such masters as Tsou 
Fu-lei, Wu Chen and Wang Mien, to mention three 
of those who followed in Hua-kuang's footsteps. Also 
Wang Mien is said to have stayed awake on moon- 
light nights, when the trees were in blossom, in order 
to observe the vibrating shadow-play of the flowers on 
the transparent window paper. And no one can say 
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A branch of a blossoming plum tree. Painted on a moonlit 

spring night when the shadow o£ the branch is seen on the 

window-paper. By Wang Ku-hsiang. National Museum, 

Stockholm. 

that he did not succeed in seizing their light charm 
with his brush. He himself speaks of his enthusiasm 
for plum trees in the following words: "I live in 
poverty and paint plum trees, of which I have planted 
several thousand. On frosty nights when the moon 
shines clear I often wander among the trees, singing 



like a madman, and am unable to return to my dwe 

ing My beard is as white as frost, my eyesight j 

becoming weaker, but I can still read and write. }ju 
white hair is falling out like withering flowers. 
Further on, he speaks of seeing two cranes danc 
in the moonlight, and expresses his wish to sing 
time with the winds of spring. Wang Mien was a re 
poet, not only in his lyrical outpourings, but also in ] 
paintings, which have kept so much of the exhilan 
tion of the spring breezes. (Plate 40.) 

During the whole of the Ming period, Wang Mien' 
remained a much admired model for artists who spe- 
cialized in the painting of plum blossoms. Among : 
numerous examples of such paintings, there is a sma 
picture by Wang Ku-hsiang (1501-1568) in the Na-| 
tional Museum in Stockholm. According to the poet}, 
cal inscriptions with which it is provided, it was 
executed one spring night when the artist sat before 
the window in his studio in company with a couple 
of friends, enjoying his wine and observing the vi- 
brating shadows of the branches on the transparent 
window paper. They interpreted their impressions botl 
in picture-writing and in improvised poems, of which 
one may be cited as an instance: 

"The ancient tree trunk feels the saps o£ spring, 
Its erst dry limbs are clad in jade-white bloom. 
Our wine is finished, but the moon shines full — 
And shadows dance upon the paper blind." 

Similar lyrical apostrophes to the full moon, the 
flowers and the genii of the spring night appear on 
several of these ink paintings, which give an indica- 
tion of die artists' capacity to enter sympathetically 
the individual beings of the flowers and capture their 
vital rhythm in strokes of the brush. The same thing 
is confirmed also by the magnificent colored woodcuts 
after paintings of fruit and flowers by celebrated mas- 
ters that are reproduced in two well-known handbooks 
for students of art, to wit, Shih Chu Choi Shu Hua Ftf 
{Repertory for Writing and Painting from the Studio 
of the Ten Bamboos), published for the first time in 
the year 1624, and Chieh Tzu Yuan Hua Chuan, 
which began to appear in 1679 and was continued 
with the last part coming out in 1701 (not to mention 
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npendix that was not published until 1814VB0t.l1 

, , e publications are worth attention in this con- 

. f or they contain not only reproductions of 

merous garden flowers, but also of the "mountains" 
up in the gardens and of graceful little birds and 

oular insects. In Shih Chu Chat three volumes are 
Hevoted to bamboos, orchids (Ian hud) and plum blos- 
s one volume to mountains and stones, while the 
remaining four contain compositions for paintings, 
oartly in the form of landscapes and in part consisting 
of flowers and fruits, as, for instance, tree peonies, hi- 
biscus, chrysanthemums, roses, lotuses, etc., and pome- 
granates, persimmons, cherries, plums, finger-lemons, 
Chinese oranges and other fruits — in a word, typical 
garden motifs, represented with the greatest accuracy. 
The best of these woodcuts are quite on a par with ink 
paintings or water colors. 

Chieh Tzu Yuan Hua Chuan, the second of these 
handbooks, offers still more (as regards both illustra- 
tions and text) concerning plants and trees and their 
uses in art. The first part, comprising five sections, 
contains rather detailed historico-aesthetic instructions 
for art students and systematically arranged series of 
illustrations of trees and bushes, mountains, stones and 
water, human beings, animals and birds, as well as 
buildings, walls, bridges, boats, and other elements 
that might be used in landscape compositions. (Com- 
plete compositions in this style fill the last section in 
this part.) — The second part, which was published 
twenty-two years later, is arranged in a way similar 
to that of the main parts of Shih Chu Chai, i.e., its 
four sections are devoted to the four kinds of plants 
and trees that were considered to be of the greatest 
importance for painters, namely: bamboo, the plum 
trees, orchids, and chrysanthemums. — That precisely 
these four plants were chosen is due to the fact that 
«om time immemorial the greatest importance has 
been attached to them, not only as artistic motifs, but 
also symbolically, as emerges from the accompanying 
text. 

The bamboo was valued so highly because it repre- 
sented a combination of pliability and strength, supple- 
ness and hardiness. Bamboo thus became a symbol for 
lasting friendship and hardy age, but also especially 



for chu-jin (a gentleman) for it bows to the storm, 
but rises again when the storm has abated, and it al- 
ways remains green. The way it is grouped with the 
pine and the plum tree has already been mentioned. 
The bamboo grows wild in the form of real woods in 
South and Middle China, but certain species were also 
cultivated in the gardens; more than one hundred 
different species of bamboo are said to have been dis- 
tinguished as early as the Sung period, and the ma- 
jority of these were used both for practical and for 
decorative purposes. The dominant importance of this 
plant in the gardens should have emerged clearly 
enough from several sections in the foregoing text; in 
fact, one can scarcely speak of gardens in China — or at 
least not in the tracts to the south of the Yellow River 
— without speaking of bamboo. (Plates 41, 43A.) 

The only tree that has been able to compete with 
bamboo in Chinese painting and in the gardens is the 
plum tree (Met hua, i.e., Prunus mume). I have al- 
ready mentioned what it signified for the painters; 
and it was not less loved and cultivated by the poets. 
Plum blossoms are the harbingers of spring; however 
dry and lifeless the old tree may appear during the 
cold season, it breaks into the most delicate bloom 
with the advent of spring. Can one imagine a more 
fascinating witness to Nature's inexhaustible power of 
self-renewal ? (Plate 42.) 

The following five points, formulated in Chieh Tzu 
Yuan, are typical of the Chinese view of the plum 
tree: (1) the trunk should have the appearance of an 
old man's body, crooked and bent by age; (2) the 
main branches should be gnarled (forming knees and 
angles) ; (3) the twigs must appear in a certain order; 
(4) their points must give an impression of force; it 
is the energy that is admirable; (5) the blossoms 
should be wonderful, full of charm. Nor should they 
be too dense. — In a word, the contrast between the 
gnarled branches of the gray tree and its delicate 
blossoms should be well marked, for the beauty of 
the motif is thereby enhanced and its symbolic import 
made clearer. 

Since bamboo and the blossoming plum tree are 
often combined with the pine ("the three friends of 
winter"), it may be pointed out also, that the last- 
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hoi for-.long.life; the name chu is pronounced in 
k the same way as the word chin, which means 
«f r all time."— In the handbook of painting it is 
nted out that if one wishes to capture their charm, 
, strokes of the brush must be proud, and the color 
should preferably be "the color of the center," i.e., 
vellow, the most honorable hue, although other shades 
also occur. The flowers of spring are pleasing and femi- 
nine but they cannot be compared with chrysanthe- 
mums; when these have been painted on the paper 
one feels as if ^con fronted with "the late fragrance." 

As garden flowers, chrysanthemums have a front- 
rank place that is comparable with that of peonies in 
summer. They occur in great masses, in opulent groups 
or shrubberies, and they were cultivated especially by 
old officials, philosophers, and authors, among whom 
T'ao Yuan-ming (365-427) is the best known. His 
passion for chrysanthemums has become almost leg- 
endary, and his chrysanthemum garden has been a 
popular motif both in poetry and in painting for more 
than a thousand years; his own description of a re- 
turn to this garden after several years of absence is 
accounted one of the classical works of Chinese litera- 
ture. A short quotation from this garden hymn is given 
in a later chapter. ■> - ■ 

In Yuan Yeh, chrysanthemums are mentioned, as 
well as the plum tree and bamboo, and their place in 
the garden is indicated in one passage as follows: "Be- 
side the wattled fence one plants chrysanthemums, as 
T'ao Yuan-ming did in his time. One should plough 
up the mountain slope and plant it with plum trees, 
so that it may be compared with Yii Kung's gardens 
in former times. — In sequestered spots in the garden 
one may plant [wild] bamboo. Flowers are planted 
where they may enhance the view. — Peach trees and 
plum trees stand silent; it may seem as if they pointed 
the way to The Peach Garden.' " 3 

In addition to these four plants, which are treated in 
the most detailed way in Chieh Tzu Yuan, numerous 
other plants are depicted that have occupied more or 
less prominent places in the gardens. I cannot here give 

s "The Peach. Garden" b the traditional name of the legendary para- 
dise that, according to Taoist legend, was discovered by a fisherman 
deep under the water — but all subsequent attempts to identify the place 
remained fruitless. 



a detailed account of all these plants and flowering 
trees, for this would easily swell to the proportions of a 
botanical treatise; but a list of the Chinese, Latin and 
possibly also English names may help to give an idea 
of the flora in the Chinese gardens. As regards the 
special significance of the flowers from the decorative 
point of view, however, I will dwell for a moment 
upon peonies, lotuses, camellias and certain fruit trees. 

The peony has from time immemorial been referred 
to as "the king of flowers" in China. It is opulent and 
colorful, and thus also a symbol for material pros- 
perity, wealth and happiness. It forms a contrast to 
the refined charm of the plum blossom, and also to the 
cool magnificence of the chrysanthemum. It is culti- 
vated in masses or in extensive fields, bordered with 
bricks or low walls. The white peony is now the most 
valued, but more colorful species also occur. (Plate 44.) 

More captivating, more wondrously lovely and al- 
luring, however, is the lotus flower — the most wonder- 
ful of all the inhabitants of the Chinese garden. In 
its quality of water plant it has certain requirements in 
point of ponds or canals in the garden, but even where 
these are lacking the lotus is not excluded, for it is 
planted in large urns or bowls that ,are set up in the 
courtyard during the warm season of the year. This 
stately plant attains its full glory in' the muddy lakes 
of the old parks, whose surfaces in. summer are com- 
pletely covered by the large leaves, which float like 
green-lacquered bowls or trays on the water, forming 
a bed for the big flowers that sway on soft stems. — 
Such a field of blooming lotus, rising out of invisible 
deeps and extending, as far as the eye can reach, 
emanates a peculiar magic, an atmosphere that intoxi- 
cates like fragrant incense or lulls like the rhythm of 
a rising and falling mantra. (Plate 45.) 

Ever since the dissemination of Buddhism in China 
in the fifth century, the lotus has been the object of 
reverent admiration and care. A well-known poet of 
the eleventh century, Chou Tun-i (1017-1073) describes 
it in the following lines: "Since the beginning of the 
T'ang dynasty it has been the leading fashion to admire 
the peony, but my favorite is the water lily (the lotus). 
How stainless it. rises from its bed of mud! How 
modestly it reposes on the clear pool — a symbol of 
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purity and truth! It emerges symmetrical and perfect 
in its spotless purity; its subtle perfume is wafted far 
and wide . . . something to be regarded reverently from 
a distance, and not profaned by familiar approach. 

"In my view the chrysanthemum is the flower of re- 
tirement and culture; the peony a symbol for high rank 
and wealth; the water lily is the matchless 'lady of 
virtue.' — But few have loved the chrysanthemum since 
Tao Yuan-ming, and none now loves the water-lily 
like myself, whereas the peony is a great favorite with 
all mankind." * 

The symbolic meanings of the lotus are manifold, 
partly owing to the central place it occupies in Bud- 
dhistic art (long before this came to China), and 
partly because of its Chinese names: Lien hua or Ho 
kua r Quite generally speaking it may be said to be a 
symbol for noble endeavor, spiritual purity. It grows 
up spotless out of the mud (the material world) 
through the water (the emotional middle region) to 
the surface and the free air (the world of the spirit), 
where it opens its perfect perianth to the sun, thus 
illustrating the unfolding and flowering of the human 
spirit or Buddha-nature. But the full-blown flower may 
also stand for the pure doctrine (pundari\d) and 
Buddha's throne (padmasana) ; Buddha sits, as a rule, 
on the lotus flower, while the Bodhisattvas at his side 
generally stand on smaller flowers that have not fully 
opened. In the representations of Amitabha*s para- 
dise, the pure souls are commonly placed on lotus 
flowers. They are thus also the flowers of paradise, 
as may be observed in the ponds before the temple 
dedicated to Amitabha. 

The Chinese designations for the flower, Lien hua 
and Ho hua, have, as I have mentioned, given rise to 
various metaphoric significances, as there are other 
Chinese characters with the same pronunciation but a 
different meaning. Thus Lien may mean to unite or 
connect; Ho signifies harmony, concord. The lotus has 
consequently been used as a sign for complete union, 
friendship, harmonious marriage and the like, as also 
in connection with other symbols for peace, concord 
and the fulfilment of all wishes.— It should be added 
that the different parts of the lotus plant, its leave's, 

*Cf. Giles, A Mtmry of Chinese Literature, p. 319. 



stems, seed-vessels and seeds, are valued also on acT"" 
count of their practical usefulness. 

The peach tree (Tao-tzu), its blossoms and fruit 
have also been made the object of much admiration, 
cultivation, and care. It is commonly held to be the 
tree of the taoist "Immortals"; its fruit endows one 
with long life, more or less like the apples of the Hes- 
perides. The tree was, moreover, considered to protect 
people against demoniac influences, and for this reason 
amulets and doorcpanels (decorated with guardians) 
were made of peach wood. In the southern parts of— 
the country it is the herald of spring; it flowers when 
winter's dominion is broken, when Nature awakens 
from her short trance and the watercourses flood their 
banks: Tao hua shut. According to an old tradition 
this is also the right time to contract marriage, and 
the blossoms and fruit of the peach tree have conse- 
quendy become symbols of congratulation with refer- 
ence partly to the time 6i the wedding and partly to a 
long and happy life. When peaches are combined with 
pomegranates and finger-lemons in a decorative com- 
position, this implies wishes for a long life, numerous 
offspring (the pomegranate) and happiness (/« on 
account of the phonetic similarity with Foshou, i.e., 
the name of the finger-lemons). Peaches are included 
in several other congratulatory emblems of a more or 
less rebus-like character which we cannot dwell upon 
here. 5 

Much might be added concerning the Chinese view 
of flowers and their interpretation as symbols for Na- 
ture's ideas and those of human beings, but what has 
already been adduced must suffice in this connection. 
It may, at all events, serve as an indication that the 
Chinese saw in the flowers something more than, 
simply decorative and useful objects; they sought a 
meaning and expressiveness in these silent beings, and 
if the meaning was in many cases rather freely con- 
structed, it was nevertheless calculated to strengthen 
and deepen the appreciation of the living symbols of 
the vegetable kingdom. And it helped, of course, to 
establish their importance in the gardens.— The Chi- 
nese view of natural objects was thoroughly symbolic, 

5 Further information about the symbolism of the flowers may be 
found in Ferdinand Lessing's articles: "tJber die Symbokprache in der 
Chinesischen Kunst," in Sinica, 1934-35. 
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A thus'opened up quite other possibilities of artistic 
• reroretation and use of such objects than a more 
biective or "scientific" way of looking at then* would 
have done The connection between the cultivation of 
flowers and their representation in art has therefore 
been intimate in China. What was valued most in the 
flowers was the same as that which the artists sought 
to capture and express. 

When one tries to form a notion of which flowers 
were most appreciated in' the Chinese gardens, one may 
thus-find-a^certain guidance in the artistic representa- 
tions i.e., in paintings, drawings and woodcuts from 
older times. There is a wealth of such art; and among 
the best, as regards both trueness to Nature and deco- 
rative beauty, we may certainly reckon the colored 
woodcuts in Chieh Tzu Yuan Hua Chuan, the above- 
mentioned illustrated handbook for art students. The 
third volume of this work contains pictures of about 
seventy flowers, which with very few exceptions may 
be designated as the most popular plants in the Chinese 
gardens. The following list of the pictures should thus 
be of considerable interest. Only three or four flowers, 
which could not be identified, have been omitted.* 

The following flowers-are included in Section 3 of Part 
III: 

Shao Yao, Paeoniq albiftora, White peony. 

Yeh Ho, IJlium Brownti (?), White lily ,with long, 
trumpet-shapedflowers. 

Ying Su, Papaver somnijerum, Opium poppy. 

Seng Hsieh Chu, Aconitum Ftscheri, Monkshood. 

Chin Ssu Ho Yeh, Saxifraga sarmentosa, Saxifrage. 

Ch'iu K'uei, Hibiscus abelmoschus (or Hibiscus' mani- 
\oi), Mallow. 

Ling Hua, Trapa bicornis, Water chestnut (or Limnan- 
themum nymphoides). 

Feng Hsien, Impattens balsamina, China balsam. 

Mi Hsiian, HemeracalHs grammea, also called Balan- 
canda chinensis, Day lily. 

Chi Kuan, Celosia cristata, Cockscomb. 

P'u Kung Ying, a Taraxacum species (?). 

Chin Hsien and Yen Lai Hung, Amaranthus gangeticus. 

P*in Hua, iHydrocharis morus-ranae, Frogbit, 

Hung Liao^ Polygonum orientaUs, Water persicaria, 

6 Valuable assistance in identifying some of the plants has been 
rendered by Dr. Harry Smith in Upsala and Dr. Asplund at the Museum 
of Natural History in. Stockholm. 



La Chu, Chrysanthemum sinense, Winter chrysanthe- 
mum. 

Tan Chu Yeh Hua, Commelina communis (?). 

Lien or Ho Hua, Nelumbium speciosum, Lotus. 

Lan Hua (also Feng Lan), Epidendrum or Cymbidium 
ensifolium, and Rosa setaria. 

Shu K'uei, Althea rosea, Large-flowered stock rose. 

Tzu Yun Ying, a creeping shrub called "Purple cloud" 
and ^Zeamays (?). 

Yu Mei Jen, Papaver Rhoeas, Small-flowered poppy. 

Shui Hsien, "Water fairies," Narcissus tazetta, and a 
rose. 

Ling-Chih, pomes japonicus, fungose plant, symbol for 
„long life. 

Feng T*ou Hsiian, Luteola major (or a HemerocaUis 
species). 

Yen Mai, Avena fatua, Wild oats, but more like Spodio- 
pogon sibiricus. 

Yu Erh Mu T'an, Dicentra spectabilis, Showy bleeding 
heart. 

Ch'un Lan (Spring orchids), Epidendrum or Cym- 
bidium species. 

Tzu Hu Tieh Hua, Iris, "purple colored." 

T£ng Chu, Climbing chrysanthemum. 

Chin K'uei, Althea rosea, Stock rose with small flowers. 

Mei Jen Chiao, Musa paradtsiaca, Banana tree, 

Ch'un Lo Yeh Ho, Gentiana with white and red flowers. 

Ch'iu Hai T'ang, Begonia Evansiana. 

Shui Hsien, together with Ch'a and Mei, Tazettas with 
branches of Prunus and Camellia. 

Yii Tsan Hua, Hosta Sieboldtana or Funkja ovata, Plan- 
tain lily. 

Chien Ch'iu Lo, Dianthus chinensis (?). 

Hung Huang and Ch'iu Chu, Chrysanthemum indteum 
with yellow and red filled flowers. 

Fu Yung, Hibiscus mutabilis, Large-flowered white 
hibiscus. 

Hsiieh Li Hung, Climbing plant with red flowers (over 
bamboos) together with three mantises. 

The following flowers and trees are included in Section 

4 of Part III: 

t 

Yii Lou Ch'un, "Spring of the jade tower," A large- 
flowered species of mallow, 

Chih Tzu, Gardenia fiorida. 

Hsi Fu Hai T'ang, Two small birds on a branch of a 
wild apple tree. 

Hua Yin Ch'un Liu, A summer oriole in a willow tree. 

Mu Fu Yung, Tree-like hibiscus and a little bird. 

La Mei, Meratia praecox, Winter plum. 
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Li Chi, 'Nephelium litcht. 

Ch'a Yeh Hua, Thea sinensis, Tea flowers. 

Mei K'uei, Rosa ckinensis, Red-flowered park rose. 

T'ung Shih, Sterculta platamfoHa, Branch of a wu-t'ung 
tree with a bird and of Rubea coreata with plant lice. 

Huang Ch'iang Wei, Yellow cinnamon or cassia roses. 

P'u Tao, Vttis vinifera, Grapevines. 

Ying Tao, Prunus pseudocerasus, Cherry. 

Pai Mu T'an, White Tree peony. 

Liu Hua, Pantca granatum, Pomegranate. 

Li Hua, Pai Yen, Pear blossoms and white swallows. 
* Fo Shou Kan, Citrus medica dtgitala, "Buddha's hand- 
fruit." 

Chien Niu Hua, Ipomea hederada (or Convolvulus). 

Shan Ch'a, Camellia. 

Hsiu Ch'in, Hydrangea species or Hortensta. 

Tzu Wei Hua, Lagerstroemia tndica, Pride of India. 

Huang Mu Hsiang, Aristolochia debilis (?). 

Hung Pai Tao Hua, Red and white peach blossoms. . 

Ch'ien Yeh Chiang Tao, Purple-colored peach blossom. 

Lii Mu T'an, Green Tree peony. 

Hsing Hua and Hsing Tzu, Apricot blossom and fruit. 

Ch'iu Chih Tsui Niao, Autumn pond and a kingfisher 
(by a weeping willow). 

Chin Ssu Tao, Hypericum ascyrion (and a dragonfly). 

Ch'iu Ssu Hai Tang, Pirus spectabilts (?), Wild apple 
or wild pear blossom. 

Hsing Yen, Apricot blossoms and two swallows. 

Ling Hsiao Hua, Tecoma grandiflora (with a bird) . 

Shih Liu, Pomegranate, with a bird on a branch, 

Yii Lan, Magnolia conspicua. 

Ch'iang Wei, Red cinnamon rose. Yeh Ch'iang Wei, 
Wild rose. 

Hsiieh Mei, Prunus triloba, Blossoming plum tree in 
snow, 

Ch'a and Mei, Camellia and plum tree. 

Tan Kuei, Osmanthus fragrant, or Cinnamon camfora. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that this list, 
which is in the main restricted to garden flowers and 
fruit trees, might easily be supplemented with various 
climbing plants like Vistaria chinensis (Teng-Lo) and 
honicera japonica (Chin Yin hua), not to mention 
roses of various colors and varieties, which in China 
have preferably been cultivated as climbing plants on 
espaliers, as appears from descriptions and pictorial 
representations from older times. 

Also very popular in Chinese gardens are a number 
of bushes and trees whose leaves and .flowers remind 



one somewhat of acacia plants. Chief among the$- 
may be mentioned Huai Shu, Sophora japonica, some. 
times called the pagoda tree, which has been cultivated 
in China since time immemorial, and is highly valu^ 
because of its excellent timber and the usefulness f 
the leaves, bark and flowers for medicinal and other 
purposes. Reminiscent of this tree in the form of its 
leaves and position of .its flowers is Tsao Chiao 
Gleditsia chinensis, (Plate 48.) Somewhat smaller is 
the so-called pseudo-acacia or locust tree, RoHnia 
pseudo-acacia, the Tsu Hai of the Chinese, a tree that- 
also flourishes in the parks in Scania and Blekinge in 
Sweden. In addition to this, however, Yeh-ho Shu, 
Albizzta lebba\, ancl the mimosa proper, Albizzia julu 
brissa (and the less delicate Albizzta Kalkprd) have 
been* ultivated in Central China and also in the Peking 3 
area. The scent of these trees and of the jujube-bush, 
Zizyphus jujube, are among the most unforgettable 
memories from the advancing summer in the former 
imperial city. 

Among the most beautiful and curious trees in North 
Chinese parks may also be reckoned Qitalpa ovata, 
Chin Shu, and Caialpa Bungei, Tzu Shu, which on 
account of- the shape of their large white flowers are 
often called trumpet trees. (Plate 47.) Their decorative 
effect is excellent, and they are, moreover, valued for 
their good timber. — More impressive in their dimen- 
sions, though more modest in respect of their flowers, 
are Ailanthus glandulosa (dtissima), called Chou 
Ch'un Shu, or tree of heaven, owing to its uncommon 
height, and Ginkgo biloba, in Chinese called Yin 
Hsing, silver almond, on account of its edible seeSs, 
but better known under its English name of "maiden- 
hair tree." Both these trees are found at the Buddhistic 
temples in North China, especially Ailanthus, which 
is known for its hardiness and powers of resistance to 
drought; the Ginkgo tree may attain a height of up to 
forty meters. This tree, moreover, is the most con- 
vincing evidence of the ancient character of the Chi- 
nese flora. In the remote past it occurred not only over 
large parts of Asia, but also in western Europe and 
even on Greenland, as appears from fossils from the 
Jura period; but it is now found only in China and 
Japan, where it is cultivated near the Buddhistic tem- 
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i- j^Another^'rare temple tree is Ficus tnfectoria, 

the Banyan tree. 

The trees around the old temples and in the older 
ks in North China for the most part, however, 

morise conijerae, cupressacae and other conifers. The 
most remarkable in the first-named group are Finns 
B Uf} geana and Pinus senensis, the former because of its 
color the latter thanks to its mode of growth. Few 
trees have such an elegant and bright appearance as 
Pinus Bungeana; it grows tall and slender, the trunk 
has a silver-white sheen after the thin outer bark has 
flaked off, and its needles are lissom and as soft as 
silk. (Plate 50.) — Pinus senensis grows in quite an- 
other way; at its most beautiful' it does not shoot up 
into the air, but stretches out on the horizontal plane. 
Its powerful branches reach out .protectively like gigan- 
tic arms over the ground; the mighty silhouette of the 
branchage is like a flat cupola or a gigantic umbrella, 
and as the tree generally grows on hills and mountain 
slopes the sculptural body of the crown often seems to 
fallow the modeling of the ground in complete' har- 
mony. (Plates 52, S3.) ' ■ 

The so-called cypresses, which occur in such num- 
bers in older temple grounds in and around'the north- 
ern capital, consist for the most part either of Thuja 
orientalis or of Juniperus chtnensis, two trees which 
may resemble each other so closely that it is difficult 
for the untrained eye to distinguish them; but the real 
cypress (Cupressus jun£jris) is also not unknown. It 
is, however, Juniperus chtnensis that dominates in the 
solemn temple groves; these trees still stand like 
guardians around the former imperial sanctuaries such 
as The Altar of Heaven, The Altar of Agriculture, The 
Temple of the Ancestors (Tai Miao), The Temple of 
Confucius, etc. Many of these mighty trees have be- 
come hoary with age or partly withered, but they 
present something of the venerable air, the blending 
with the creative forces of Nature that has taken shape 
in these sanctuaries. 

The list of the trees in the Chinese parks and gar- 
dens might easily be extended by including the repre- 
sentatives of such well-known families as the maple, 
°ak, elm, poplar, salix and others, but this seems rather 
superfluous in this connection. — As regards the fruit 



trees, some of the most beautifully blossoming ones 
have been noted in the list given above; others of 
these already mentioned are the plum trees (Prunus 
mume and P. communis), the peach tree (Pr. persicd), 
the apricot (Pr. armenica), the cherry (Pr. pseudo- 
cerasus), which occur in the wild state more frequently 
than in the cultivated form. Pear trees are very com- 
mon, both cultivated and in the wild state; the ma- 
jority are considered to derive from Pyrus serrotina 
and P. assuriensts; their fruit is seldom of high quality. 
The same applies to the apple tree, also cultivated for 
its blossoms rather than for its fruit. More esteemed 
are the quince (Chenometes sinensis') and the loquat, 
Eribotrya japonica (the P'i-pa of the Chinese), which 
both occur cultivated as well as in the wild state, and 
the stately persimmon tree, Diospyros kafy, whose tart 
fruit, when fully ripe and touched by a light frost, 
offers* a most refreshing regalement on rambles in 
Northwestern China. — Another valuable fruit tree is 
the Hei-tao of the Chinese, i.e., Juglans regta or the 
walnut tree > highly esteemed not only for its nuts with 
their rich content of oil, but also for its hard timber. 
Among other already mentioned fruit-bearing trees 
and bushes, reference may be made to Litchi (Nephe- 
lium), Jujube (Zizyphus) and the pomegranate 
(Punica), To these might be added several Rubus 
species, which occur in both the cultivated and the 
wild state, and water plants such as the lotus and the 
water chestnut (Trapa nutans), whose seeds and fruits 
are popular sweets. But real chestnuts and hazelnuts 
are also not uncommon in Central and North China. 
A country of such vast extent and with such climatic 
differences as those characterizing China must nat- 
urally offer an extraordinary field for botanical studies, 
and prominent specialists have exploited this field ex- 
tensively during the past generation. 7 Those who are 
interested will find valuable information concerning 
the wild flora of China in their works, but very little 
concerning the flowers and trees of the gardens, per- 
haps because so little of the old gardens has been 
preserved. I have thus been unable to give more than 
fragmentary data about the flowers and trees in the 

' Cf. Ernest A. Wilson, China, Mother of Gardens (Boston, 1929). 
E. H. M. Cox, Plant-Hunting in China, A History of Botanical Exploration 
(London, 1945). 
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gardens, and here, moreover, the illustrations are a 
better source of information than any descriptions. For 
the Chinese themselves the cultivation of flowers was 
not by any means a scientifically systematized occupa- 
tion. Rather were they guided by artistic considera- 
tions; they cared for and tended the trees and flowers 
in their gardens above all because of their poetic or 
symbolical significance and the manifold associa- 
tions that were traditionally connected with these 
charming representatives of Nature's inexhaustible 
forces. Something of this has already been hinted, 
but as an addition to the associative viewpoints it 
may not be out of place to offer the following passage 
by Chao Ch'ang, a flower-lover of the seventeenth 
century: 

"By planting flowers one invites butterflies ... by 
planting pines one invites the wind ... by planting 
banana trees one invites rain, and by planting willow 
trees one invites cicadas." — The combinations are not 
Chao Ch'ang's invention; they are traditional, and 



occur from the oldest times, both in poetry and i^ 
painting. The flowers and trees all had their natural" 
attendants in the form of insects and birds, or rain 
and wind which helped, as it were, to explain their 
significance and lent them their voice. 

Something of the same sort of notion appears also 
in the chapter in Yuan Yeh called "Discourse on Gar- 
dens." The last lines" in this chapter may here be re- 
peated, as they refer to certain trees: 

The rain drops ofjthe night; which fall upon the banana 
leaves, are like the tears of the weeping mermaid [like 
pearls]. When the morning breeze blows through the wil- 
lows, the latter bend like the slender waists of dancing girls. 

Before the window one plants bamboo and between the 
courtyards pear trees. The moonlight lies like glittering 
water over the countryside. The wind sighs in the trees 
and gently touches the lute and the book that lie on the 
couch. The dark, rippled mirror of water swallows the 
half moon. When day dawns one is awakened by the fresh 
breeze; it reaches the bed, and all the dust of the world 
is blown out of one's mind. 
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There is undoubtedly some truth in the assertion that 
even ifTEete~were no flowers or trees in a Chinese 
garden, it would nevertheless give the impression of a 
garden, because of its winding paths and canals, its 
fantastic hollowed rocks and the glassy stillness of its 
ponds, and thanks especially to the architectural ele- 
ments that are rarely absent from these gardens. These 
elements consist partly of the surrounding ; walls with 
their decorative doors and windows, and partly of a 
multitude of pavilions, kiosks, bridges and galleries, 
which, owing to their picturesque character, their in- 
terplay of light and shade, and their rhythmically 
balanced lines, blend harmoniously with the other 
elements of the composition. 

Now both the walls and the pavilions are among 
the most typical features of Chinese architecture, and 
pavilions, particularly, have been of greater impor- 
tance and have exercised a more general influence in 
Europe than any other products of Chinese archi- 
tecture. As soon as the Chinese pavilions with t their 
bridges and galleries had become generally known 
in Europe about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, not only through paintings and drawings but also 
through minor reproductions in wood and porcelain, 
they aroused great admiration and soon became essen- 
tial elements in the so-called Anglo-Chinese gardens. 
They corresponded to a desire which had grown out 
or that feeling for the picturesque and the intimate 
which was so characteristic a feature of the rococo 
period, and helped to stimulate interest in the garden 
art of the Far East. It was, of course, a good deal 
easier to produce something that looked like a Chi- 
nese pavilion, an alcove, or even a pagoda, than to lay 
out a garden with hollowed rocks, winding waters 



and high, arched bridges. Even though the imitations 
were frequently very much simplified, yet they re- 
tained in their curved roofs and ornamental balus- 
trades elements of the original style which fascinated 
the beholder like reflexes from the fairyland of imagi- 
nation. Despite the arbitrariness of the copies, the" 
Chinese pavilion remained the most popular of the 
exotic features in these romantic landscape gardens, 
where it often had to compete* with a "Turkish tent," 
an Arabian mosque, a Roman tempietto, or a Gothic 
ruin, to mention but a few of the most common ele- 
ments in these gardens. 

The Chinese pavilion, as it appears in the gardens 
dating from the end of the Ming and the Ch'ing peri- 
ods, is the final product of a long period of evolution 
during which this type of centralized building had as- 
sumed a variety of shifting forms and was used for 
many purposes, both sacred and profane. Pavilions are 
still to be found in large numbers^in the grounds of 
the temples and the Confucian shrines, just as they 
still occupy dominating positions on the terraces of 
the city gates and the corner bastions of the walls, not 
to speak of all the smaller open pavilions on bridges 
and islets or on the hillocks and "mountains" of the 
gardens. The uses to which they have been put have 
been as varied as their forms. There have always 
been pavilions for study and for meditation, as well 
as open pavilions of a more picturesque type, the latter 
being placed preferably as crowning motifs on terraces 
and mountains and in the gardens. 

The first-mentioned type, which are in the nature 
of a closed room, are usually called kp, or chaz, while 
the other, more or less open, decorative buildings, are 
called t'tng, or hsteh. (The word hsien is used also 
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to designate open, pavilion-like buildings.) Both these 
terms are translated as "pavilion" or "kiosk"; but as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, the first of these 
words is used in a more general way than the second, 
which may be said to be the most specific expression 
for a garden pavilion. We are told in Yuan Yeh that 
hsieh lies hidden among flowers, while t'ing may be 
found close to the water, on the crest of a hill, in a bam- 
boo grove, or sheltered by dark firs. 

There are, according to the same source, no definite 
forms or types for these structures. They all have, of 
course, central plans, but their forms are modified 
according to local conditions and the fancy of the 
builder, as may be observed in many gardens even 
today. One meets with pavilions and kiosks erected 
on square, polygonal or round foundations, but the 
square may be extended to a rectangle, or have 
rounded corners; the polygon may be provided with 
apsides on some of its sides; the circle may be cut in 
half or to the shape of a sickle moon. One finds, too, 
plans of a more unusual form, shaped like an open 
plum blossom, or a Greek cross (i.e., the Chinese char- 
acter for ten), to mention only two instances. The Chi- 
nese took great delight in playing with the formal 
possibilities of such small decorative buildings. (Plate 

54-) 

The structural system of the pavilions is the same as 
that of practically all Chinese wooden buildings: the 
framework consists of supporting posts or pillars 
(square, polygonal or round), placed on a stone floor 
or a platform two or three steps above the level of the 
ground. The tops of the posts are connected with 
beams supporting the purlins under the eaves, in some 
cases by means of struts or brackets. When the roof 
is stepped in two storeys the upper section is usually 
supported by an inner circle of taller pillars. (Plate 
5r.) The walls in most of these buildings have no 
structural function. When the pavilion is open they 
are often partly or entirely dispensed with; when they 
do occur they usually consist, at least in their lower 
section, of a mixture of clay and straw (o- similar 
materials), packed or stamped between the posts and 
faced with colored plaster. The upper part of the 
walls is then often treated as large latticed windows 
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and doors. Complete wooden walls are less common t 
in the garden pavilions, while those of an earlier date 1 
and of a more permanent character were usually 
made of brick. Thus, generally speaking, the pavilion 
like most other architectural forms in China, is a 
wooden structure of posts and beams with filled-in 
walls, placed on a terrace or a platform of stone which 
may be raised several steps above the ground. 

The decorative character of these structures is de- 
termined first and foremost by the treatment of the 
roof and by the ornamental balustrades. The shape of 
the roof is obviously dependent on that of the ground- 
plan; the round pavilions have conical tent roofs; on 
the polygonal ones the roof is divided into sections by 
means of raised ribs; on the square ones the roof is 
hipped equally on all four sides, and on the rectangu- 
lar ones, it turns into a saddle roof, sometimes with 
half gables, etc. (Plate 55.) But whatever the form, 
the roof is always projected far beyond the supports, 
and characterized by the flowing curves, the lines of 
which are accentuated by the raised corner ribs and 
the boldly tip-tilted snouts. 

The roofs usually are tiled, and on the more im- 
portant pavilions they may be glazed in dark blue, 
yellow or green colors; this, in combination with their 
shape, tends to give them the appearance of gigantic 
parasols glistening in the sun. (Plate 57.) The con- 
trast between these light-absorbing, gleaming surfaces 
and the deep shadows under the eaves is very effective, 
especially in so far as it gives the impression that the 
roof is hovering on widespread wings over the body 
of the building. The structural parts by which it is 
joined to the supporting frame are often so deeply 
shadowed that they are not visible at a distance, but 
they fill their function wonderfully by lifting it, thus 
producing an impression of something floating in the 
air. This does not mean that the form of the roof had 
not a practical rather than an aesthetic origin, though 
the decorative motives gradually gained the upper 
hand. How important the roof is from a decorative 
point of view may be realized if one compares the 
projecting tent roof of one pavilion with the flat ter- 
raced roof of another. The latter seems to have lost 
its wings, that is to say, precisely the part which 
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should raise the whole structure and make it harmo- 
nize with the trees and the rocks around. 

No less essential elements in die Chinese garden 
compositions are the open galleries, called lang-tzu or 
Icing-fang. These, too, have many variants — from the 
patio-like verandas or open porticos in front of the 
halls to the more corridor-like passages connecting 
the buildings which enclose a court. (Plate 58.) These 
buildings thus serve essential practical functions, but 
in a way which makes them extremely effective ele- 
ments in the composition as a whole. They are not 
only decorative frames for different sections or parts 
of the garden, but also links with or openings upon 
the most beautiful views. They invite to walks and 
repose, even when sun or rain makes a prolonged stay 
in the open less agreeable. It is through diese gal- 
leries, with their long lines, their moving rhythms, 
their interplay of light and shade, and their chang- 
ing views, that the composition acquires unity and 
its picturesque character. When extending from the 
main hall, they may be said to reach out like long 
arms gathering in their embrace the beauties of a 
garden court. When they follow the sweeping lines 
of a lake or look out on some distant scenery, they 
may be transformed into a kind of diorama, offering 
changing views in changing decorative frames. (Plates 
59, 60.) They blend with nature in a more intimate 
way than most other buildings. One might perhaps call 
them a leading voice in a polyphonic composition. This 
conjunction of the galleries with the ground and the 
landscape is also emphasized in Yuan Yen, where it 
is said that the lang-fang "follow the rise and fall of 
the ground, sweep in curves and are sometimes visi- 
ble, sometimes invisible" (i.e., when following such 
winding lines as the paths and the watercourses). No 
buildings were prized more highly; "they should 
never be missing from any garden," the same writer 
asserts. Indeed, no Chinese garden would be complete 
without an open gallery, a veranda, or similar con- 
struction; these are no less important for the com- 
position as a whole than the trees, the "mountains," 
or the water. 

The construction of the galleries is too obvious to 
require comment. The space between the supporting 




Pavilion with a flat roof in the garden of Kung Wang Fu, 
Peking. 

posts is usually fairly wide, but the roofs have not 
such broad eaves as those of die pavilions. The roofs 
on the older galleries are as a rule saddle-shaped, but 
there are also those with flat roofs, provided with 
balustrades— possibly intended as places for viewing 
the garden. As the walls are missing, the transverse 
and longitudinal beams of the ceiling are the more 
visible; they may be seen from die outside and are often 
richly decorated with floral or geometric designs in 
bright colors: red, green, blue and white. (Plate 60.) 
More important than this painted ornamentation, 
however, are the ornamental balustrades and lambre- 
quins between the pillars. We have already observed 
them on die pavilions, but in the galleries they appear 
in longer series, and consequently attract more atten- 
tion. Their continuous lines emphasize the enclosing 
and framing function of the galleries, and their trans- 
parence contributes to the picturesque interplay of 
light and shade which is so essential to these garden 
structures. (Plate 62.) 

How to designate these ornamental girdles may be 
subject to discussion, but regarding their fundamental 
decorative importance there can be only one opinion: 
the lower one is a regular balustrade or railing, but 
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in the upper girdle the balustrade is turned upside 
down. It is placed under the beam of the eaves, and 
usually carried by brackets projecting from the pillars. 
It thus forms a decoration under the eaves, and may 
be said to resemble a lambrequin. The ornamental pat- 
terns in the lower and the upper girdles are usually 
thesame. 

Most of these balustrade patterns are rectilinear, 
composed of square, rectangular, triangular, rhom- 
boidal or polygonal units in different combinations 
and positions, but preferably in arrangements which 
avoid any interruption of the flow of lines. This effect 
of pattern running ad infinitum is a significant part 
of the fascination of the galleries. The possibilities of 
variation are considerable, as the patterns may be 
given a diagonal direction or placed in a horizontal 
position. 

.Some idea of the way in which these possibilities of 
obtaining different combinations could be utilized 
(at least theoretically) may be formed through a study 
of the illustrations in Yuan Ye/t. Introducing this 
series, the author writes: 

I have been collecting patterns for many years; some o£ 
them are quite intricate, others are simple and in good 
style. These patterns I have arranged in a series, grouped 
according to their variations. From this you can take your 
choice. The series begins with the brush-handle pattern. 

Nowadays balustrades are sometimes made with [orna- 
ments of] seal-characters, but these are not distinguished 
by uniformity and they do not express any coherent mean- 
ing. — Nor is die series presented in the following complete; 
you may vary the patterns as you please. \ 

The statement that stylized seal-characters had been 
used towards the end of the Ming period as an orna- 
mental motif on the balustrades is more surprising 
than convincing; if such was really the case the char- 
acters must have been very simple; but no such balus- 
trades have been preserved, either in the original or 
in reproduction. The series illustrated by the author 
can in no way be considered complete; it includes 
some sixty different patterns, arranged in groups ac- 
cording to their essential components. A full descrip- 
tion of all these patterns would take us too far; we 



must restrict ourselves to a few examples of the most 
characteristic types. 

The first group, as already mentioned, is called the 
"brush-handle" pattern, presumably because the per- 
pendicular lines stand out as the dominating feature, 
but they are combined with short horizontals which tie 
them together or divide them in suitable proportions. 
— The second group comprises "horizontal and ver- 
tical ring-patterns," so called from the rings, or links, 
in the form of rectangles with rounded or chamfered 
corners which form the chief motif. They may be 
placed either horizontally or vertically, and varied as 
in cruciform figures. — A third group is called "em- 
bracing [or enclosing] squares " since these squares 
[or rectangles], also with rounded corners, are inter- 
laced by overlaps of their corners, thus forming chain- 
like series. This group contains several variants of a 
more richly ornamental character, arrived at by du- 
plication or complex overlaps, or by square figures 
being replaced by lozenge shapes. — The fourth group 
comprises the three-cornered patterns. The chief fig- 
ures in this case are equilateral triangles linked to- 
gether either by overlaps or by connecting lines. There 
are numerous variants. The same applies in a still 
higher degree to the patterns contained in the fifth and 
the sixth groups, which are named after certain flow- 
ers: the hibiscus, plum blossom, sunflower, and others. 
As may be readily understood, these patterns are made 
up of small arc-segments, joined together to form open 
calyxes. They have not been used as often as the 
rectilinear patterns, perhaps on account of technical 
difficulties. Some of them appear, at least in reproduc- 
tion, like brocade-patterns. Another very complicated 
design is called "the mirror pattern," because it is 
made up of circular figures within ornamental 
squares, joined together by smaller figures; but 
whether such a pattern was ever executed except in 
the author's drawings is questionable. It does seem as 
if he had been unable to resist the pleasure of varying 
or playing with several of these patterns; and it must 
indeed be admitted that some of them were not 
suited for execution in wood and would hardly have 
proved durable, as for instance the wave-pattern 
which calls for metal rather than wood as its material. 
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Ornamental balustrades from Yiian Yek representing the brush-handle pattern. 




Ornamental balustrades representing variations on the brush-handle pattern. 
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Ornamental balustrades showing the horizontal and vertical ring pattern. 
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Ornamental balustrades showing variations on the horizontal and vertical ring pattern. 
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Ornamental balustrades showing patterns consisting of enclosing or overlapping rectangles. 
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Ornamental balustrades showing variations on the pattern of enclosing or overlapping 

rectangles. 
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Ornamental balustrades showing patterns of diagonally linked lozenges. 
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Ornamental balustrades with patterns o£ overlapping or linked triangles. 
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Ornamental balustrades showing variations on the triangular patterns. 
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Ornamental balustrade showing floral or brocade-like pattern. 
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Pattern for an ornamental border. 
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Ornamental balustrades showing sunflower patterns. 




Ornamental balustrades showing conventionalized variations on the sunflower pattern. 
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Ornamental balustrade showing patterns composed of the petals of the sunflower. 




Ornamental balustrade showing plum-blossom pattern. 




Ornamental balustrade showing wave-line pattern. 
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Ornamental balustrades showing two variations on the mirror pattern. 




Ornamental balustrades showing the icicle pattern and a variation on the ring pattern. 
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Various patterns for ornamental borders to be used on the wall or around couches. 
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Various ornamental patterns for so-called "short balustrades." 
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Various ornamental patterns for so-called "short balustrades." 
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The popular pattern called "cracked ice," on the 
other hand, was frequently used in balustrades and 
in the lattice-work of doors and windows, as will be 
shown presently. 

As an addition or complement to the balustrade pat- 
terns we find in Yuan Yeh designs for the "girdles on 
the wall," which probably refer to a sort of framework 
of ornamental borders or crestings for the walls and 
also for couches and beds. These patterns here are 
similar to those of the balustrades, though they are 
simpler and narrower, looking more like braid. Yuan 
Yeh also furnishes illustrations of so-called "short 
balustrades," which might equally well be called 
"stumps of balustrades," or ornamental panels. They 
were evidently not intended to be executed in long 
sections like the balustrades of the galleries, though 
they are akin to them from an ornamental point of 
view. 'It may at first seem surprising that a work 
intended to serve as a guide for the laying-out of 
gardens should put so much stress on the patterns of 
the balustrades; but this is really only a proof of how 
important they are from the Chinese point of view 
for the picturesque effect of the whole composition. 
Very little is said, on the other hand, about 'the orna- 
mental lattice- or trelliswork which in the larger build- 
ings as well as in the garden pavilions is often used in 
the windows and upper sections of the doors. 
"In order fully to understand how important 'this 
latticework is, it should be borne in mind that in 
China transparent rice-paper, not glass, was used in 
the windows; and in order to reinforce and decorate 
them, wooden laths arranged in ornamental patterns 
were placed in front of the paper. They stand out 
like silhouettes against the white paper, and enhance 
the impression of elegance and airiness which ^char- 
acteristic no less of the walled than of the open build- 
ings in the Chinese gardens. Yet despite this open- 
ness, there is also a feeling of seclusion caused by the 
fact that one cannot see through paper-covered doors 
and windows as one can see through glass. So 
there is an eerie atmosphere about these low, small 
buildings as they lie hidden beneath their projecting 
eaves. When the buildings are lit up, the occasional 
appearance of some shadowy figures gives one a sense 



of mysterious life, fascinating by its elusiveness. 
(Plate 65:) 

The ornamental latticework of the windows was in- 
deed of some importance for the decorative effect of 
the buildings, though its connection with the garden 
as such was quite peripheral, a view also held by the 
Chinese garden amateurs, but since a large selection 
of such ornaments has been made easily accessible 
for students in Daniel Sheets Dye's A Grammar of 
Chinese Lattice, a few notes about examples borrowed 
from this publication may be added here. 

Among the most common designs, particularly in 
door panels, are the parallelograms and squares, joined 
together in fields, in which cruciform or star-shaped 
patterns are formed by eliminating some of the 
squares. (Plate 65.) Other frequently occurring pat- 
terns consist of hexagons or octagons, which can be 
combined with squares or other figures and repeated 
ad infinitum. When the openings and figures are very 
small, the patterns look like plaited cane or bamboo 
ribs. 

An entirely different type of pattern is achieved 
when, instead of plaiting, a framework consisting of 
multiple horizontal and vertical lines is built up 
around one or more central openings. The successive 
laths may be joined either by simple transverse ribs or 
by ornamental flowers, buttons or hooks. The parallel 
laths may, however, be transformed into extended 
rectangles, which are cut and divided into rhythmic 
proportions or set squares, which, when the one end 
is folded over, may-give rise to a meander or'an angu- 
lar spiral-pattern — an almost universal ornament that 
is also well known from the old ritual bronzes in 
China. It can be developed in many ways, either as a 
frame around a central opening, or to fill out a whole 
field, sometimes" combined with horizontal and ver- 
tical lines. -' 

Related to the spiral lor meander pattern is that 
formed by linked swastikas, which may be placed 
either parallel to or intersecting each other. The pos- 
sibilities of obtaining different combinations with 
swastikas are practically endless, and there is probably 
some truth in the assertion that the swastika has been 
the mostly frequently used ornamental motif, at least 
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Window-lattices, i. The parallelogram pattern. 2. Parallelogram pattern of squares with stars. 3-4. Frames composed of 
rhythmically divided parallelograms around central openings. From Dye, A Grammar of Chinese Lattice. 
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Window-lattices, i. Parallelograms forming squares and crosses. 2. Meander patterns, enclosing a central opening. 3-4. 

Wave patterns. From Dye, A Grammar of Chinese Lattice. 
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Window-lattices. 1-2. The Lei-wen or cloud-spiral pattern. 3-4. Variations on the swastika pattern. From Dye, A Gram- 
mar of Chinese Lattice, 
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Window-lattices. Parallelograms combined with conventionalized flowers, bats, and other figures framing 
a central opening. From Dye, A Grammar of Chinese Lattice. 



in Western China, during the last two or three hun- 
dred years. Its profane symbolism is connected with 
its Chinese word, wan (io,ooo), but in Buddhistic 
art it symbolizes the traces of Buddha's footsteps. It is 
therefore often combined with the character denoting ' 
long life, or with other symbols of felicity, and is used 
to convey good wishes for lasting happiness. 

Another very popular ornamental motif which is 
also of very long standing in China is the so-called 
cloud or thunder pattern, hi wen, formed either in 
the shape of an S or as a U with the staples turned 
inwards. This has been executed in all -kinds of 
materials, from jade and bronze to wood and silk em- 
broideries, at least since the Chou period. In the win- 
dow lattices the pattern is used chiefly as a border 
motif, but there are instances of cloud ribbons which 
spread out in several sections over a whole window. 

The examples here reproduced may serve to give 
some idea of the wealth of variations in this par- 
ticular group of materials, which forms the continua- 
tion of a very ancient, deeply rooted tradition of style. 
The Chinese have thought and worked along the 
same lines in the most heterogeneous materials. — As 
further evidence of this, some window-lattice designs 
of the so-called "cracked-ice" pattern may be shown. 
This pattern is supposed to represent the network of 
cracks which occasionally occurs in newly formed 
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ice, and it appears stylized either in regular trilateral, 
quadrilateral or pentagonal figures, or else irregu- 
larly, and composed of larger and smaller separate 
fields. It has been very popular in China as a decora- 
tive design, for instance on the ginger jars, and it 
has also occasionally found its way to the West. Its 
picturesque character makes it peculiarly fitting in the 
windows and balustrades of the pavilions, as may be 
seen in numerous eighteenth century and later ex- 
amples (Plate 64.) 

As already mentioned, the author of Yuan Yeh does 
not devote much attention to the latticework of the 
doors and windows; but on the other hand, he does 
dwell on the ornamental fillings in the apertures of 
the walls, which were made of cast bricks. These were 
rightly considered to have a closer connection with 
he composition of the garden as such. In speaking 
of these he says : "The fine ornamental work is done in 
brick, arid it must be carefully fitted. The views seen 
through these apertures should appear unexpected or 
surprising, and attract the attention to certain points. 
One must avoid decorating the gateways with en- 
graved or sculpture^! ornaments, but the windows may 
be provided with polished [glazed?] decoration. One 
should be secluded from all neighbors, but at the same 
time have a view of the landscape in all directions." 
These apertures in the walls, and in certain similar 





Window-lattices showing the icicle pattern. From 
Dye, A Grammar of Chinese Lattice. 



structures which sometimes enclose the gardens, will 
occupy us presently; but it may be added here that 
they, too, are sometimes filled in with ornamental com- 
positions, although these are not made of laths but of 
bricks. They are, of course, more compact and compli- 
cated than the lattices which fill the windows of the 
ordinary buildings. They may, as stated in Yuan Yeh, 
give a surprising effect, and draw attention to certain 
points, but they scarcely enable one^ to obtain a view 
of the surrounding landscape, particularly nob when 
they are silhouetted in the form of birds, clouds or 
trees, executed in relief. 



The apertures are, however, only one t of the aes- 
thetic attractions of the walls. Their own course is 
in many cases also of fundamental importance as set- 
ting or background for \ different sections of the 
garden; they are therefore deserving of closer atten- 
tion. 

In turning to the walls it should at once be pointed 
out that the word "wall" signifies something entirely 
different in China from what it does in Europe. The 
Chinese word for wall, ch'eng, is the same as the word 
for a city; but it is not only the cities which in com- 
mon parlance are identified with their walls; many 



of the villages in North Chfna, as well as the residential 
quarters in the towns,-take their monumental charac- 
ter from the wall§jiirfounding them. The so-called 
Great Wall has occasionally been regarded as a symbol 
for the Middle Kingdom. 

The practical function of boundary walls, which 
was first and foremost defensive and isolating, need 
not detain us here, but it may be emphasized in pass- 
ing that there are no more monumental structures in 
the whole of China than the old city walls. They con- 
sist in most cases of a core of packed layers of gravel 
and earth faced with several coats of brick. Their 
width is seldom less than their height; and on the 
top, to which one ascends on long ramps, there is 
room for cartroads as well as for watcfitowers, not to 
mention the more or less abundant vegetation of trees 
and shrubs that makes' some of the old city walls 
such pleasant places for a walk. 

Garden -walls cannot of course be compared with 
the walls round the old cities and the imperial palaces 
or shrines in respect of impressive height and magnifi- 
cence; but they do nevertheless introduce a monu- 
mental feature into the general picture, and thus stand 
out in contrast to the other architectural elements of 
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Ornamental window grating of baked clay, showing five 

conventionalized bats and the character Fu (happiness). 

From Chinese Houses and Gardens. 



the garden, which, as we have seen, are pronouncedly 
picturesque. The contrast is noteworthy, and is cal- 
culated to throw into relief the special architectural 
features both of the walls and of the garden pavilions 
and galleries. 

According to Yuan Yeh, the walls surrounding the 
gardens were usually made "of earth stamped between 
boards, or of stone." But, the author adds, "there are 
also walls made of plaited bamboo or branches of the 
jujube bush ; such wattled walls (i.e. fences) are better 
than trellises; they are more rustic in appearance, and 
have a fragrance of woods and mountains." This as 
regards the construction of the common garden walls ; 
as concerns the surface treatment, this is described in 
the passage under the heading: White Plastering. 
"Paper pulp and chalk have of old been used for 
plastering the walls. Connoisseurs, who wished to give 
the walls a glossy surface, used for this purpose white 
wax, which they rubbed or patted into the wall. Nowa- 
days one uses for the ground yellow sand from the 
rivers or lakes, mixed with a small quantity of chalk 
of the best quality, and over the whole is spread a little 
chalk as a covering surface. If this is rubbed carefully 



with a hempen brush, a mirror-bright surface will 
be produced; and should any dirt or dust collect 
thereon, it can be washed off. This is called a mirror- 
wall." 

What above all makes these walls so fascinating as 
organic elements in the garden compositions is, how- 
ever, not the materials of which they are composed, or 
their surface treatment, but the fact that they are so 
intimately linked with the landscape and the forma- 
tion of the ground. They seldom follow straight lines, 
and as a rule are not broken in sharp angles; they 
rather sweep in wide curves, ascending and descend- 
ing according to the formation of the ground and 
thus often have the appearance of being elastic or 
modeled rather than built up. This applies also to the 
fences, whether they are made of bamboo or of the 
branches of the jujube bush, for wattled fences, too, 
may give an impression of a certain elasticity. (Plates 
66, 68.) 

The smooth white plaster of the garden walls 
forms an excellent background for the vibrating sil- 
houettes of the trees and bamboos. (Plate 67.) On 
moonlit nights the shadows of the trees stand out 
against these wails as if painted with Indian ink on 
grayish white paper. Besides white there exists also for 
garden walls, particularly around the imperial parks 
and shrines in the northern capital, a reddish finish 
which, under the influence of time and weather, takes 
on hues ranging from brick-red to the greenish brown 
tints of moss, colors which harmonize perfectly with 




Fan-shaped window with an ornamental filling of plants 
and birds. From Chinese Houses and Gardens. 
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Patterns to be used for brick walls. 



the soil and with the hoary thujas and cypresses in the 
old parks. The decorative effect of the walls around 
these imperial parks is enhanced by their roofing of 
yellow, black or deep blue tiles, whereas the common 
garden walls are topped with an ornamental coping 

of thin bricks. i 

«... 

The function of the walls was indeed not only* 
to serve as enclosing frames or girdles; they also 
provided backgrounds and settings for certain sec- 
tions of the garden, and in this connection the views 
through the gates and the windows were of great 
importance. Several references to the picturesque sil- 
houettes of windows and gateways show that these 
were a result of the endeavor to create surprising 
views and pictorial compositions. (Plate 69.) 

In order to enter a Chinese garden that is situated 
within a residential compound enclosed by walls, it 



is necessary to pass through several gates of which at 
least the first, which shuts off the compound from the 
outer world, has the form of a small pavilion with 
saddle-roof and is provided with heavy doors and 
bars. It is not this, however, that interests us. We pro- 
ceed across two or more courts before we come to the 
gateway leading into the garden; and once inside, we 
observe that this gateway is seldom rectangular in 
form, and has no wickets or doors. In most of the older 
gardens it is octagonal or circular: the latter form, 
known as the "moon gate," is certainly the most popu- 
lar. (Plates 70;, 72.) According to the traditional Chi-^ 
nese conception, it makes the most harmonious and 
perfect setting for a view, like a picture in a round 
mirror. This form has been used from time imme- 
morial, whereas the more ornamental forms to be seen 
in some Chinese gardens, reminding one of vases, 
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Chin Hsien Yen Lai Hung {Amaranthus gangcticus). Ornamental plant. Woodcut after paintings by Lit CM 
(about 1500). 
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gourds, flower petals or leaves, are later inventions. 
(Plate 73.) The inclination to elaborate the silhouettes 
of the gateways as well as other decorative elements 
has undoubtedly increased during the centuries. At 
the end of the Ming period, gates were built also in 
the form of flower petals, ju-i sceptres, musical instru- 
ments, etc., as may be seen from the drawings in Yuan 
Yeh. Other forms, inspired by the crescent moon,^ 
mussel shells or certain flowers, may be observed in 
gardens existing today. 

Still richer and more surprising, however, are the 
ornamental flora of the windows; they take the shape 
not only of flowers, leaves and fruits, but also of such 
objects of utility and adornment as fans, half-opened 
scrolls, vases, carafes, urns, teapots or other articles 
\ which are more surprising than appropriate. (Plates 
74, 75.) The vegetable forms might possibly be ex- 
plained as an endeavor to create optical illusions: a 
person looking into the garden through such a win- 
dow might possibly get the impression of a gigantic 
flower or fruit silhouetted against the sky or the trees. 
It is also conceivable that views seen through a 
window shaped like a section of a scroll or a fan 
might appear like fragments of paintings. But such 
explanations are scarcely possible when it comes to 
windows with the forms of teapots, lanterns, or mu- 
sical instruments: they seem to be simply the result 
of an excessive desire for playful ornamentation. — A 
rich variety of ornamental window-silhouettes was 
no doubt used as early as the Sung period, but these 
cut-out, every-day objects were probably not intro- 
duced until fairly well into the eighteenth century. 
Their purpose is exclusively to amuse and decorate, 
and it may be conceded that they contribute consid- ■ 
erably to the picturesque effect of the whole, which 
is created first and foremost by the sweeping undu- 
lations of the walls themselves. 

Finally, it may be repeated that some of these win- 
dows in the walls, as well as in the brick buildings, 
were filled in with geometrical (Plate 76) or natural- 
istic ornaments, which might take the form of pictorial 
compositions with trees, birds and flowers executed 
either in baked clay or in iron plating. — But it is note- 
worthy that the exaggerations in this sphere were sub- 



jected to criticism by connoisseurs as early as the Ming 
period. The author of Yuan Yeh condemns in many 
places the naturalistic adornment of the walls, as, 
for instance: "In olden days it was common to have 
craftsmen decorate the walls with sculptured and en- 
graved representations of birds, flowers, animals and 
fabulous beasts, which seem to be executed with great 
skill, but such things look vulgar in a garden, and are 
not proper in front of the hall. The sparrows build 
their nests in them and the grass grows over them as 
thick as creepers. If one drives the birds away they 
come back, and if one taps [to clean the wall], one 
spoils the whole thing. There is no remedy for this, 
but this sort of thing has been done by stupid and 
vulgar people. Intelligent people should be careful in 
such matters." 

In connection with decorative garden architecture, 
the author of Yuan Yeh mentions also the ornamental 
paving of the paths. Patterns intended for the roads 
are reproduced as continuations or complements of 
those for the balustrades. Curiously enough, he has 
nothing to say about the bridges, although in many 
cases these are more akin to the balustrades of the 
pavilions and form, moreover, direct continuations of 
the paths. Bridges and pavilions have always, especi- 
ally in Europe, been regarded as the most character- 
istic features of Chinese gardens; and the form of 
bridge which in nine cases out of ten has been consid- 
ered most typical of China is the high, arched bridge 
whose curving lines are so effectively completed by 
their reflection in the water. Such arched^ bridges, 
built of marble and provided with sculptured balus- 
trades, occur particularly in the imperial parks and 
^-represent the noblest type of garden bridge. (Plate 
77.) In private gardens one finds simpler arched 
bridges, not mortared, but made of large hewn and 
jointed blocks; Others consist of long, flat blocks ar- 
ranged in a zigzag pattern to form a broken path. 
The same type of bridge is also made of wood. (Plate 
78.) To judge from reproductions, it was very popu- 
lar in the gardens of the K'ang Hsi and Ch'ien Lung 
periods; it formed a natural complement to the linear 
play of the open pavilions and the zigzag paths. 
When the watercourses are not too deep and perhaps 
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Conventionalized sunflower shape. 



In the shape of oyster shell and ostrich egg. 
Ornamental windows. 



dried up during a great part of the year, the bridges 
may be replaced by large stepping stones. These 
rise out of the stream bed or the water channel at a 
suitable distance from each other, and the more rustic 
they appear, the more they contribute to the impres- 
sion of a wild and inaccessible landscape so highly 
esteemed by the Chinese scholars. (Plate 57.) Lime- 
stone slabs or marble plates are also used as a paving 
for garden paths, either by themselves or in com- 
bination with shingle arid smajKstone chips. (Plate 
79.) Graveled sand paths have never been popular 
in China, perhaps because they are so little suited for 
the soft footgear of the Chinese. 

Of the greatest importance from the point of view 
of decorative composition, however, were the path- 
mosaics, sometimes reproducing ornaments of the 
same kind as found on the buildings. These mosaics 
were made of brick, shingle or stone chips, stamped 



into a well prepared ground. When only shingle was 
used, the patterns were emphasized by variegated 
colors, but when bricks were added or used alone, it 
was easier to produce straight-lined ornamental fig- 
ures. The bricks could be cut in different shapes, or 
placed on edge, thus serving to produce such geo- 
metrical patterns as those reproduced in Yuan Yeh. 
To judge from the illustrations, the Chinese devel- 
oped considerable ingenuity also in these path-mo- 
saics; but the main idea was evidently to cover the 
path with something recalling a plaited carpet. In 
many cases the bricks were used only for the borders, 
while the J inner spaces were filled out with shingle 
or stone chips of different colors. It is pointed*out 
that "even small bits of waste brick may be used 
for paving. The small square bricks should be col- 
lected; they can be used around the plum trees, where 
they are laid out in a pattern of cracked ice." 
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The instructions given for paving with shingle are 
also interesting in this connection: "In the gardens 
one should pave die paths with stones not larger than 
pomegranate seeds; they will dien become beautiful 
and durable. Such paths can be made to follow bends 
and curves, up hills and down valleys. Some use 
stones as large as goose eggs to produce the patterns, 
but such patterns are not lasting, and tend to produce 
a vulgar effect . . . The goose-egg stones may be used 
in places where one does not walk much; it is best to 
mix larger and smaller ones, but I fear that the work- 
men do not understand diis. In between the stones one 
may use roofing tiles with which to form patterns 
representing herons, deer, lions with globes and so on, 
but they make a ridiculous impression." * 

The author thus warns his readers against the natu- 
ralisdc motifs, as in his view they are vulgar. In this 
he is perhaps right; but on the other hand it must be 
admitted that the longs rows of birds, deer, camels and 

1 Concerning the stone materia], we find also the following remarks 
in Yuan Yeh: "In the sand and in the stream beds at Ling-chii in Liu -ho 
lisien {Kiangsu) one finds cornelian {ma-nao); these stones are very 
small. Others, as large as one's fist, are pure wbitr, with lines in five 
colors; others again are multicolored. They are very beautiful, shiny and 
scmitransparent. One should collect the most colorful and use them for 
brocade-like inlays in the ground. If one places them in a boisterous 
mountain stream or other running water, their natural sheen appears." 




Ornamental window. Urn-shaped. From Yuan Yeh, like 
those on pages 64-66. 

other animals, which even today may be seen on the 
paths in some of the old gardens, are both amusing 
and effective from a decorative point of view. One 
may refer to a fragmentary path-mosaic of this kind 





Modeled and silhouetted window ornaments of baked clay. From Chinese Houses and Gardens. 
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iin Prince Kung's former palace in Peking, represent- way out through one of the northern city gates. The 

ing a camel caravan. (Plate 80.) Some of the animals, wear of time has hardly lessened the illusion; it has 

it is true, have been obliterated by wear or buried by only left the imagination freer play to fill in what is 

sand storms; but others may still be seen jogging along missing. — Even a subordinate detail like this seems 

at the same steady pace as is set by the bells of the intended to lead the thoughts of the beholder beyond 

real caravans when they pass this quiet spot on their what was presented in a tangible form. 
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Chapter 5 

GARDENS IN LITERATURE 
AND PAINTING 



Chinese authors who have devoted attention to the 
history of the art of gardening have as a rule sought 
to show that this, like other arts, has very old tradi- 
tions in their home-country. 1 They base these asser- 
tions on a number of expressions in The Boo\ of 
Ballads (Shih Chmg), referring to terraces and ponds, 
and to orchards; but the old songs do not give us any 
picture of actual gardens. Nevertheless, the custom 
of excavating ponds and throwing up the earth to 
form hills and terraces near the dwellings (originally 
intended for sacrifices to the earth spirits) probably 
formed a point of departure for grounds that were 
afterwards developed into gardens or parks. 

The great emperors of the Ch'in and Han dynasties, 
who tried to maintain the position of the consolidated 
kingdom as a great power partly through pomp and 
outward magnificence, built residences for themselves 
that are said to have comprehended entire palace- 
towns, including pleasure grounds with costly trees, 
terraces crowned with pavilions, "flying bridges,' 5 fish 
ponds and galleries, which in their dimensions and 
their decorative arrangements excelled all later palace 
gardens. Such grounds are mentioned in connection 
with Ch'in Shih Huang Ti's residence, Ah Fang Kuhg, 
and Han Wu Ti's (140-87 b.c) marvelously beautiful 
palace, Wei Yang Kung, in the vicinity of the present 
Hsien-yang in Shensi. As far as one can judge from 
the vague and fantastic descriptions, these grounds had 
rather the character of hunting parks, well stocked 
with rare birds and animals and with richly decorated 
pavilions and wonderful trees. 



1 Cf, Yiian Yeh (new edition, 1933), the introductory chapter by Kan 
To. Also "Notes on the Origin of Chinese Private Gardens," con- 
densed from the Chinese of Wu Shih-chang by Grace M. Boynton to 
The China Journal, July, 1935, and Chu-Ln Tung, "Chinese Gardens" in 
the T'ien Una Monthly, October, 1936. 



It was by no means merely a highly developed feel- 
ing for Nature or practical requirements that inspired 
these rulers to establish such magnificent pleasure 
parks, but also their interest in Taoist Nature mysti- 
cism: they desired to transform their residences into 
earthly paradises or fairylands where, with the aid of 
secret elixirs of life and yoga exercises, they hoped to 
attain immortality — methods which in several cases 
seem to have resulted in premature death. Artists from 
the Sung and Ming periods who tried to render picto- 
rially the legendary narratives of these marvelously 
beautiful palaces and parks have been lavish with 
marble terraces, with elegant pavilions, slender towers, 
high-arched bridges, open galleries and other archi- 
tectural elements set among colorful trees and 
gilt-edged rocks under coiling white clouds. Their 
paintings are in the best cases both striking and fasci- 
nating as illustrations, but they have no documentary 
value at all. (Plate 81.) 

Another famous ground of the Han period was 
Prince Hsiao Liang's Yao Hua palace with adjoining 
pleasure park, known as T'u Yiian. According to the 
tradition there were in this garden, among other 
things, a "mountain," Po Ling Shan (intended for the 
Immortals), a grotto called Ch'i Lung Hsiu, fish 
ponds, magnificent birds and rare trees and plants, that 
is to say, several of the compositional elements that 
became characteristic features of the Chinese parks in 
later periods,] 

There are, 'for the rest, several accounts of pleasure 
parks from /the same and succeeding centuries, in 
which there is mention of grottoes and mountain 
peaks, winding paths and watercourses, tall trees, 
creeping plants and bamboo groves, which give the 
impression of a rich and "wild" ideal landscape. The 
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most important feature in these gardens was, how- 
ever, the ingeniously constructed "mountains," con- 
sisting of more or less richly formed stone blocks 
which had been fetched from Pel Mang Shan or other 
nearby mountains. The descriptions leave no doubt 
that the fundamental compositional elements in the 
more elegant pleasure parks at this time were "moun- 
tains and water." 

The development of the art of gardening followed 
in the main the same lines as did that of landscape 
painting; both arts were closely dependent upon the 
romantic views held by the Taoist philosophers. Tao- 
ism led "back to Nature," in an inner as well as an 
outer sense: the human individual was placed in the 
most intimate connection with spiritual and with 
material Nature. His life was considered to reflect 
the same rhythm as the universal life in Nature's 
shifting forms. This view emerges, for instance, from 
the notes by the great painters Ku K'ai-chih and 
Tsung Ping (fourth and fifth centuries). According to 
these old masters, paintings should serve as .substi- 
tutes for actual scenes from Nature; and when Tsung 
Ping asserts that a well executed painting can serve 
the beholder in place of a ramble among gloomy and 
dangerous cliffs, he is formulating a view of funda- 
mental importance for the art of gardening as well as 
for painting. 

~ The gardens laid out round their simple dwellings 
or hermit's huts by the Taoist philosophers and .artists 
were not designed to the same scale and according to 
the same criteria as the pleasure parks of the wealthy 
noblemen. They were of modest dimensions and situ- 
ated preferably in some more or less inaccessible spot 
among the mountains or on the bank of a river. On 
the mountain terrace were planted bamboos and plum 
trees, on the river bank willows, around the' hut fruit 
trees and chrysanthemums; and the whole was sur- 
rounded with a fence of bamboo or jujube branches, 
as we have had occasion to observe in several later 
instances. These gardens were intended above all to 
facilitate a more intimate communion with Nature, 
and thus bring the owners into contact with the cre- 
ative forces that they tried to express in their lives 
and works. 



How highly these philosophers valued their garden 
plot, and how closely akin to its flowers and trees 
they felt, emerges for example in T'ao Yiian-ming's 
classical prose-poem, "The Homecoming," which was 
written at the beginning of the fifth century. He 
returned from his service as an official to his country 
dwelling with a joy that has lent an enduring lustre 
to the poem, from which some lines may here be 
cited: 

Homeward bound! Fields and garden at home are grow- 
ing wild; how should I not return? Of my own accord I 
have forced my soul to serve as the slave of my body; to 
what end, then, further torment and care? — The boat rocks 
in the light breeze; the wind plays in my fluttering robe 
. . . Now my eyes light upon my door and the ridge of the 
roof, exultingly I hasten forward . . . The paths are over- 
grown, but the pine tree and my chrysanthemums are as of 
yore ... 

To ramble in my garden is my daily joy; its stillness is 
guarded by a constandy closed gate . . . The evening mist 
rises lingeringly out of the valleys; tired birds find their 
way home. The shadows float out and soon they have dis- 
•appeared; leaning with my hand against my solitary pine 
I still linger. 2 

It was, however, by no means only the Taoist 
Nature-mystics and the poets who were interested in 
the gardens. The converts to the newly introduced Bud- 
dhistic religion also contributed to the development 
of the art of gardening. During the fourth and fifth 
Centuries, when this religion gained more and more 
converts, brotherhoods and monastic foundations were 
established which were located as a rule in spots of 
great natural beauty, where gardening activities of 
various kinds were carried on. One of the best known 
of these foundations was 'The Society of the White 
Lotus," which was founded by Hui Yuan (333-416) 
and had its headquarters on Lu Shan in Kiangsi. Here, 
among other things, .was a large natural park where 
the disciples who camejin great numbers from different 
parts of the country 'received their instruction; and 
when they afterwards! returned to their native districts 
they tried as far as possible to found similar institu- 
tions with so-called Lu Shan parks. Buddhistic phi- 



2 Translation by B. Karlgren in Norstedt's Varldshhtoria, Vol. XV, 
p. 141. 
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losophy, too, contributed to a deeper penetration into 
the inner life of Nature, and became in its turn a 
source of inspiration both for painting and for the art 
of gardening. This development became the more 
marked when the Chinese had transformed the Indian 
religion in accordance with older national forms of 
thought, as, for instance, in Ch'arror Dhyana Bud- 
dhism. This form of introspective religion and panthe- 
istic conception of Nature, which in so many respects 
appeared as a renewed and refined form of Taoism, 
exercised time and again — particularly during the 
Sung and Ming dynasties — a decisive influence upon 
painting and indtrecdy upon gardening. 

It seems also to have become common for wealthy 
converts to the new religion to leave their gardens, 
on their deaths, to Buddhistic monasteries, in order 
thus to assure themselves of privileges in another 
world. Such a garden, which had belonged to a cer- 
tain Chang Lun, is described in some detail in Lo-yang 
Chia Lang Chi, a chronicle published in the year 547, 
in which the following passage occurs: "With its hills 
and ponds this garden excelled in beauty manyprincely 
pleasure grounds. Here had been built up a number 
of hills that were called the Chin Yang Mountains; 
they looked as if they had been formed by Nature. 
Within these heights there were double peaks and 
curving ridges by the side of deep streams and valleys. 
There were plenty of tall, leafy trees which afforded 
protection against the rays of the sun and moon, and 
hanging creepers which did not prevent the mist from 
stealing in. The paths ran zigzag up the hills and 
down in the valleys; it looked as if they had suddenly 
been broken off at certain points, although actually 
they continued in another direction. The stony s and 
curious watercourses flowed in some places in Winding 
bends, and in other places straight on. Nature lovers 
were so captivated by this spot that they forgot to go 
home." 

The description is rather vague, but it does give a 
fairly good idea of such characteristic elements in the 
general plan as the paths and watercourses, as well as 
of the use of the "mountains" to enhance the pictur- 
esque effect of the whole. The agreement with the 
principles of the gardens of later times is obvious. 



Still more renowned was the so-called Chin Ku 
garden (The Gold Valley), which existed as early as 
the fourth century and belonged to Shih Ch*ung, the 
wealthiest man in the country; but we can scarcely 
get an adequate notion of its appearance from the 
romanticized descriptions of this magnificent princely 
residence, in which lived the seductive lady known as 
"The Green Pearl." Nor are later artistic pictorial rep- 
resentations of The Gold Valley — e.g., Ch'iu Ying's 
great painting in Kyoto — of any real help to us in 
this connection, for the artist has mustered the whole 
of his talent as a delineator of festive splendor and 
female grace to translate the whole into the academic 
formal language of the Ming period. (Plate 82.) 

If, to begin with, we concentrate on the graphic 
representations from the older periods, we shall find 
that the motifs of a more or less garden-like character 
more frequently consist of study pavilions or hermits' 
huts under shady trees situated on mountain terraces 
or in deep ravines than they do of decoratively adorned 
palace gardens of any size. The latter, for obvious 
reasons, were much rarer than the former, which more 
closely corresponded to a general need of living in 
contact with Nature, a need which found expression 
in poetry and painting as well as in the art of garden- 
ing, to use a somewhat inflated term for these simple 
plots of ground. — Among the poetical descriptions of 
such smaller grounds around solitary huts or pavilions, 
a poem by the poet Hsieh Ling-yin (from the begin- 
ning of the fifth century), who is held in high esteem 
to this day, is especially- worthy of mention. It is en- 
titled 'Tree Planting in a Garden in the South." De- 
spite the terseness of the style, the poet has really 
succeeded in evoking a romantic atmosphere. He 
writes : 

"I have banished all worldly care from my garden; 
it is a clean and open spot. I chose the place in the 
lee of the! mountains to the north; the windows open 
towards the hills in the south. I have dammed up the 
stream and built a pond, I have planted stock roses 
in front 'of the round window, but beyond them ap- 
pear the hills ..." * This was evidendy an intimate 
little garden, protected to the north by high moun- 

s Cf. The China ]ottmd, July, 1935. 
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, tains, open to the south with a view over a river. Of 
the flowers, only the stock roses are mentioned, but 
there were doubtless also chrysanthemums and bam- 
boos, as well as larger trees which stretched their shady 
branches over the pavilion. 

The period of the Liu-Sung dynasty in Nanking 
(420-478) was characterized by a considerable intense 
fication of artistic activity in connection with a deep- 
ened feeling for Nature. Landscape painting now 
became an independent branch of art, as is clear' 
from the elder Wang Wei's notes concerning the 
shifting moods of Nature. It would take us beyond 
the scope of this survey to give an account of these 
notes and the observations of other more or less con- 
temporaneous painters, though these have importance 
as parallels to corresponding trends in the art of gar- 
dening. Even at this time the two branches of art were 
inseparably connected. As far as may be judged from 
copies, the great landscape painter Chang Seng-yu 
(active at the beginning of the sixth century) seems 
in the main to have developed the typical forms for 
representations of a thatched hermit's hut among leafy 
trees at the foot of a mountain, an open pavilion on 
the bank of a mountain stream, or a flowering pool 
in a wood and other similar motifs which have in 
the course of time appeared in many variants, some- 
times with the addition of a little garden or orchard 
and sometimes augmented with gnarled pines and 
waving bamboos. As has been pointed out in a previous 
chapter, however, the hermit's hut could also with 
advantage be situated on the shore of a lake or the 
bank of a river where willows and other leafy trees 
afforded shade and where there was plenty of space 
for orchards and flower beds. 

These various types of composition have already 
been illustrated with characteristic paintings from the 
northern Sung period by Chao Ta-nien and Li Wei, 
the former representing an open pavilion on, a low 
spit of land jutting out into the water, and the latter 
showing a hermitage or a summer dwelling consisting 
of several pavilions surrounded by a wall at the foot 
of a mountain slope where bamboo grows dense and 
luxuriant. (Plates n, 15A.) Of not much later date is 
a small ink painting ascribed to Yang Pu-chih (in the 



Freer Gallery, Washington). This represents a garden 
enclosure, where the low thatched hut occupies a cen- 
tral position; certain areas to the side of and behind the 
building have been marked off, probably for the 
cultivation of flowers or medicinal herbs. (Plate 83.) 
The garden is not quite complete in the painting; 
but as far as one can see, it contained both rocks and 
^ gnarled pines as well as bamboo and flowers, and 
the little hut provided an undisturbed place of medi- 
tation for its owner. From about the same period is 
the previously mentioned painting by Hsu Shih- 
ch'ang, representing a study pavilion by a watercourse 
which flows right up to the foot of a mountain where 
a small plot of ground is enclosed with a picket fence. 
Bamboos and budding plum trees incline over the 
fence, while tall pines and a naked willow form, as it 
were, the wings in the foreground. The arrangement 
is typical, as is also the misty atmosphere from which 
emerge the sharply silhouetted mountain peaks. Artists 
belonging to the so-called Ma-Hsia school of the 
southern Sung period and later had a predilection for 
paintings of this kind. (Plate 12.) 

From the Yuan period there are many romantic 
representations of Nature, including those inspired 
by garden motifs. Among these are Ni Tsan's paint- 
ings of the Shih-tzu-lin garden in Suchou and of 
'The Meditation Hut in the Western Grove" (for- 
merly in the Yamamoto Collection in Tokyo), two 
small ink paintings executed with a brush that sug- 
gests more than it defines, and thus gives us an idea of 
the tone and atmosphere of the idyllic gardens rather 
than of their formal elements. (Plate 84.) 

More instructive in respect of the characteristic 
'fundamental features and essential compositional ele> 
■ ments of the motifs are a number of paintings from 
the Ming-period. Wen Cheng-ming, for example, has 
repeatedly returned to this motif, which reflected es- 
sential aspects of feis own life as a philosopher and 
artist. Thus, in a characteristic painting, we see him 
sitting among his/books in an open pavilion sur- 
rounded by leafy trees at the foot of a high mountain. 
Before the hut winds the mountain stream; it is 
spanned by a stone block, and here a visitor is ap- 
proaching — as is often the case in these pictures. 
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(Plate 85.) The composition is continued toward the 
background with another pavilion, which stands at an 
angle with the little studio, and beyond this, in the 
lee of the steep rock, one can observe an enclosure 
with plants. What is being cultivated here it is im- 
possible to say, but it is evidently a garden that com- 
pletes the idyll among the mountains'. ~ ' 

In another painting Wen Cheng-ming has repre- 
sented the pavilion for study or meditation on a low 
spit jutting out in a broad watercourse. We see him 
sitting inside in conversation with a friend. Several 
open buildings belong to the grounds out there on the 
spit, which is surrounded by a wattled fence and 
shaded by gnarled and leafy trees. (Plate 15B.) This 
accords well with the longing of these philosophers 
for an unobstructed view out over the water, and with 
their desire to let their thoughts float with the birds 
and the sailing clouds. The sites down on the river 
banks were, as already mentioned, no less popular 
than the mountain terraces, and were certainly far 
more common in Central China, as for instance in the 
well-watered Suchou tract, where so many of the best 
painters lived at that time. 

Among the paintings of T'ang Yiri may be men- 
tioned an album leaf representing a pavilion for 
meditation in a grove of large-leaved (waiting?) 
trees. Around the little building with its sliding lattice 
doors and thatched roof of the kind still used in Japan 
opens a court with space for planting, and v the whole, 
is enclosed with a high wattled fence. (Plate 86.) The 1 
compositional elements in this case are few and 
simple, but the little picture is executed with an un- 
commonly fine feeling for atmospheric tones 1 and 
subtle values. The house, the trees and the ground 
all merge in an impressionistic play of light and 
shade, and thus become pictorially alive. 

More detailed, and consequently more instructive 
than the works of these artists, is the painting by 
Hsiang Mo-lin already mentioned. (Plates 13, 14.) 
Here we see the traditional philosopher together 
with a friend, sitting in the open thatched hut, while 
a servant is preparing tea in an adjacent room and a 
visitor is approaching on the stone bridge spanning 
the stream in the foreground. Beside the pavilion one 
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may observe an orchard of banana trees surrounded by 
a watded bamboo fence, and towards the background 
dense rows of bare fruit trees and a couple of tall 
pines silhouetted against the mist-veiled hillside. An- 
other fascinating variation of the motif is Kao Feng- 
han's depiction of T'ao Yuan-ming's chrysanthemum 
garden, which has already been described. 

All these paintings of sequestered study pavilions 
or poet's huts with their little plantations of fruit 
trees, bamboos and flowers illustrate the poetical de- 
scriptions from older times. But as they do not con- 
vey anything more of importance, even if their 
literary expressiveness and their suggestive atmos- 
phere sometimes are remarkable, it may not be neces- 
sary to linger over Yii Hsin's poem "A Little Garden" 
(from the middle of the sixth century) or over Sun 
Chih-wen's poem 'The Pavilion at Lan-t'ien" (from 
the end of the seventh century). They have their liter- 
ary value, but they are of no particular importance as 
historical documents or descriptions of gardens. The 
same applies to the lyrical sketches of his country es- 
tate, Wang-ch'uan, in Shensi by the great painter and 
poet, Wang Wei (699-759) ; they fascinate us with their 
musical tone, but not with any concrete descriptions. 

The long diorama-like painting of his country estate 
by Wang Wei, on the other hand, has a certain interest 
from the illustrative point of view. The original has 
been lost, and the later copies are somewhat arbitrary 
in their variations; the most accurate is probably a 
drawing engraved upon stone, well known from 
rubbings. Judging from these, the grounds contained 
a whole series of smaller pavilions or other buildings 
strewn about on the slopes of a range of hills in very 
broken country where the water has worn deep fur- 
rows and the ground rises in places in stately rock 
formations. The compounds are surrounded with a 
fence and shaded by leafy trees, while the smaller 
pavilions are half concealed in the bamboo groves. 
Other parts of the grounds are enclosed with a picket 
fence and planted with various kinds of fruit trees 
— probably plum, pear and apricot — or else sur- 
rounded by walls and presumably intended for the 
cultivation of vegetables or medicinal herbs. The 
grounds were evidently not only intended as a pleas- 
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The drunkard's stone. The stone of the sober. 

These embellished the garden of the famous poet and statesman Li Te-yii in P'ing Ch'uan. 



ance, but also to be of use, like a proper farm, a ferine 
ornie. They contained both gardens and portions of 
untouched Nature, and thanks to their situation in 
the broken country, they doubtless made a very pic- 
turesque impression against a background of high 
mountains. (Plate 87.) On his mother's death, Wang 
Wei left the entire property to a Buddhistic monas- 
tery, which entailed some transformations. 

A somewhat later poet from the T'ang period, Po 
Chii-i (772-846), in his poem T'ao T'ang Chi, has 
given a more detailed description of his thatched her* 
mit's hut on the slopes of the Kuang-lu Mountains in 
Kiangsi: 

It had only two rooms and four windows; the walls were 
of clay without any white facing,* the steps were of stone. 
The windows were provided with transparent paper and 
blinds of bamboo ribs . , . Before the hut extended an 
open court covering about 100 square feet, and in the 
middle of this court rose a terrace. On the south side lay a 
square pond, twice the size of the terrace. Around the 
pond were planted bamboos from the hillside and wild 
flowers; white lotus flowers and white fish were placed in 
the water. Farther south wound a stony stream, and along 
this grew pines and other conifers; bushes throve at their 
feet. The paths, which led in and out, were paved with 
white stones. To the north of the hall steps had been hewn 
in the mountainside, so that one could ascend to the top, 
and on cleared places the stones were piled up [in the 
form of "mountains"]. There was also a spring, and a 
tea plantation, inviting to the pleasure of tea drinking. On 
the eastern side of the hall the water fell from a height of 
three feet, and on the opposite side it was led from the 

4 A hut of this type is depicted in the ink painting by Yang Pu-chih 
mentioned above. 



height by an open bamboo pipe to the roof [?] of the 
house, whence it flowed down on the terrace, . . . 

Since my youth I have lived in varying circumstances, 
sometimes in a hut, sometimes in an elegant dwelling, hut 
wherever I have lived, even if it were only for some days, 
I have built a terrace, piled up stones and excavated a pond, 
for my passion for mountains and water was irresistible. 

Po Chii-i has referred to his own and others' gardens 
in several poems. He was evidently one of the most 
devoted and active garden amateurs among the poets 
at the end of the T'ang period, but there were others 
who followed in his footsteps. The little hermitage 
garden on the mountain slope that he describes seems 
to have been a rather elaborated edition of the Taoist 
hermit's huts of the preceding generations. By the 
side of these, however, larger gardens with richer 
decorative devices were laid out by those who enjoyed 

perial favor and the good things of this world. A 
characteristic representative of this class at the end 
of the T'ang period was the eccentric poet and states- 
man, Li Te-yii (787-849), whose pleasure park at 
Plrig-ch'uan was one of those marvelous creations 
of fancy that, with its wonderful trees and plants, its 
"wild mountains," its tunnels, ponds, winding water- 
ways and magnificent pavilions, was to awake the 
impression of being the abode of the Immortals. Here 
lived Li Te-yii in the' days of his prosperity, when he 
was in favor at court and not exiled to some remote 
part of the country, like an "Immortal" in spe. He was 
a Taoist with heart and soul, and tried every means 
of getting into contact with invisible worlds. For this 
purpose he resorted among other things to drinks 
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which threw the body into a trance and gave the 
imagination wings. According to the tradition, he was 
then wont to lie propped against a stone in his garden, 
which became renowned far and wide and was con- 
sidered to have, among other things, the property of 
making an intoxicated man wake up sober. 

At the end of the Tang period the Taoist ideas and 
methods for the attainment of immortality were much 
in vogue also at court, which led to premature death 
for several rulers and, in the art of gardening, to an 
endeavor to shape the environs of the palaces to con- 
form with the narratives of the paradise of the Im- 
mortals. This was, as we have already observed, one 
basic line in the development of Chinese garden art 
from the oldest times, while the other may be followed 
in the evolution o£ the small Nature gardens attached 
to the study pavilions and hermits' huts. 

During the years following the T'ang period, or 
what is referred to as the period of The Five Dynasties 
(907-960), there was no central court with a need 
of great palaces and hunting parks, but the interest 
in gardening was nonetheless steadily developing, and 
was concentrated more than before on the cultivation 
of flowers. In a previous chapter mention was made of 
the great flower painters who were active as well 
in the capital of the Shu kingdom, Cheng-tu (in 
Szechuan), as in Nanking; and we have every reason 
to assume that the flowers were no less highly valued 
in the gardens than in painting. ^ \ 

When the country had once more been united under 
one ruling family, and the Sung dynasty had estab- 
lished its capital in Pien-Hang, the present K'ai-feng 
in Honan, this city was extended and embellished with 
imperial palaces and gardens. Of these, there now 
remain only inconsiderable relics above ground (exca- 
vations might possibly bring more to light). But from 
contemporary accounts and traditions we may con- 
clude that these gardens also were inspired by the 
Taoist romantic view of Nature. They thus had their 
symbolic import, but were at the same time regarded 
as the most perfect artistic creations in this sphere in 
China. The emperor Hui Tsung was not only an emi- 
nent painter and lover of flowers, but also one of 
China's chief amateurs of stones. He collected water- 



modeled garden stones with the same zeal as he col- 
lected paintings and old bronzes, and had them 
fetched not only from the beds of lakes but also from 
many of the older private gardens. It is said that the 
stone transports were at times so numerous that they 
blocked all other traffic on the canals around the 
capital. It was these wonderful stones, especially, that 
made the imperial pleasure park Ken Yii so incom- 
parable. This park was situated in the northwestern 
corner of the capital, in a place that had been chosen 
by Taoist geomantics, and it was probably also in- 
tended to convey an idea of the land of bliss of the 
Immortals. 

A special commissioner, Chu Mien by name, was 
sent to the southern provinces to procure rare plants 
and trees and wonderful stones, a task which he is 
said to have carried out with equal ruthlessness and 
success. The stones and trees were taken, whoever the 
owner might happen to be, and the local population 
was forced to work for the emperor's commissioner, 
whether they would or no. And Chu Mien's own gar- 
den in Chekiang, known under the name of Lii Shui 
Yuan (The Garden of the Green Water), became 
almost as wonderful as any of the imperial grounds. 
After the abdication of the emperor Hui Tsung, how- 
ever, Chu Mien was called to account; he was charged 
with malversation and extortion, and finally paid with 
his head for his high-handed conduct. His property 
was confiscated, but his sons continued as garden- 
makers and confirmed the family's reputation in this 
sphere. 

No detailed description of the imperial park has 
been preserved, but according to a statement that has 
been handed down, the chiefest of the "mountains" was 
■ called Wan Shou Shan (The Mountain of the Num- 
berless Years), a name that in later times has been 
used, among others, for the pleasure park of the 
New Summer Palace in Peking. A certain notion of 
the appearance of these "mountains" and wonderful 
stone formations may also be formed from contempo- 
rary pictures. The most remarkable among these stone 
monuments were depicted — sometimes with poetical 
inscriptions — in the Hsuan Ho Shik P'u, a publication 
corresponding to the highly valued catalogues of the 
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Chi Kuan (Celosia cristata). Cockscomb. Woodcut atter a painting by Hsu Chung-ssii (eleventh century). 
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emperor's collections of paintings and sculptures, from 
which later authors borrowed with great freedom. So, 
for example, the pictures in Lin Yu-lin's previously 
mentioned work Su Yuan Shih Fu (published in 1614) 
represent many stones from the gardens of the Sung 
emperors which had previously been reproduced in 
Hsiian Ho Shih P'u. They were valued as highly as 
any works of art executed by human hands. 

One of these stones, or at all events something very 
similar, is represented in a large painting belonging 
to the National Museum in Stockholm. (Plate 88.) 
According to the inscription, it is "a stone pillar for 
the wishing of prosperity," i.e., a much shattered 
garden rock riddled with holes, together with a 
couple of ling chih and two tall plants. The painting 
is provided with seals and inscriptions connecting it 
with, amongst others, the emperor Hui Tsung. It is 
now in a worn and much restored condition, which 
makes it somewhat difficult to date. The motif, how- 
ever, can probably be connected with one of the re-' 
nowned stones in the Ken Yu park of the emperor.Hui 
Tsung, though the execution of the painting is later. 

There is much evidence to show that interest in 
gardens was extraordinarily developed under'the Sung 
dynasties, so propitious for every kind of artistic ac- 
tivity. The imperial gardens were not the only ones; 
exclusive private gardens were laid out in increasing 
numbers, as illustrated, for example, in Li Ko-fei's 
publication: "Celebrated Gardens in Lo-yang." It is 
said that in this work twenty-iive famous gardens 
were mentioned; but to what extent these were really 
described must be left an open question, as the publi- 
cation is not accessible in any occidental library. 

The picture of Ssu-ma Kuang's garden in Lo-yang, 
on the other hand, has been preserved, for posterity, 
thanks to his own descriptions in both poetry and 
prose. These grounds were laid out in the year 1071 
when, under the pressure of Wang An-shih's imma- 
ture zeal for reform, he was forced to leave his official 
position (as head of the government) in the capital. 
The garden became his tusculum, the home of his 
heart for the remaining years of his life (d. 1086). It 
was here that he wrote his celebrated history, Tung 
Chien, with which he inscribed his name for all time 



in the annals of Chinese literature; but to judge from 
his own description of the garden and the life there, 
it was not his literary labors that gave him the greatest 
satisfaction, but his intimacy with Nature. This was 
the source to which he owed the peace of mind and the 
detachment from all vain striving, that was the ideal 
of the Chinese gentleman. Ssu-ma Kuang's description 
is valuable because of the information it gives con- 
cerning the compositional elements of the garden, of 
its buildings, plantations, ponds and terraces; but it is 
above all as a personal document, an expression for 
the highly cultivated scholar's appreciation of the 
garden as a home for his mind and his soul. 

Tu Lo Yuan. A Garden for Private Pleasure. 

MSng-tzu said: To enjoy oneself quite alone is not so 
good as to enjoy oneself with others, to enjoy oneself with 
a few is not so good as to enjoy oneself with the many. 
Such joys are for princes and eminent men, but not for 
the poor and those of lowly rank. — Kung-tzu said : Even 
those who eat only vegetables and drink only water, and 
use their bent arm as a pillow may find pleasure in this. 
Yen-tzu consumed no more than a measure of rice, yet 
this did not diminish his joy. — Such are the joys of holy 
and wise men; they cannot be attained by the simple. — 
The little bird in the wood needs only a branch to build 
its nest. The tapir does not drink from the river more 
than it needs to quench its thirst. Each one takes what he 
requires and is then content.* In this way also I (stupid 
old man) found my pleasure. 

In the fourth year of the Ning Hsi era [1071] I settled in 
Lo-yang, and in the sixth year I purchased some land in 
theVorth part of Tsun-hsien with the intention of turning 
it into a garden. Here I erected a hall, where I collected 
5,000 volumes; I called it the Library Hall. To the south 
of this stood another building. Underneath this, water was 
led | to^a square pond three feet wide and three feet deep 
through five streams, which together formed as it were a 
tiger's paw, and from here it flowed northward to the 
steps of the building where it appeared and ran down in 
the form of an elephant's trunk. It then divided into two 
arms which embraced the! four sides of the building and 
met again in the northwestern corner. It was called The 
Pavilion of the Playing Waters. 

Farther north lay a pond, and in the middle of this 
there was an island on which I had planted bamboos in the 
form of a jade chiieh 8 with a circumference of thirty feet, 

These metaphors are taken from Chuang-tzu. 
* A flat ling with an opening. 
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When the tops were bound together there was formed, as 
it were, a fisherman's tent, which was called The Hut o£ 
the Angling Fisherman. 

To the north of the pond lay a long building with six 
intervals [inter-columniae], covered with a thick thatch as 
a protection against the burning sun. The entrance faced 
eastwards, but both the north and the south sides were 
provided with pillared porches and windows, - which, in- 
vited cooling winds. In front of and behind this building 
I planted many beautiful bamboos, which offered protec- 
tion against the heat. This was called The Studio of the 
Bamboo Grove [Chung Chu Chai]. 

The ground to the east of the pond was divided into 120 
small squares containing various kinds of medicinal herbs, 
all of which were provided with labels. To the north of 
this herb garden were planted bamboos in a square plot 
with a ten-foot side, and when their tops were bound to- 
\ gether a hut was formed here. From this led a promenade 
gallery consisting of rows of bamboos, overgrown with 
creeping plants. A number of medicinal herbs formed bar- 
riers on either side. This spot was called The Garden of 
Medicinal Herbs. 

To the south of this garden there were six enclosures for 
peonies and mutan and many other kinds of flowers, but 
each species was represented by only two specimens as 
representatives for its name and form. To the north of this 
garden lay a pavilion called Kiosk for the Watering of the 
Flowers [Chiao Hua Ting], 

The city of Lo-yang is situated not far from the moun- 
tains, but one cannot see these on account of the leafy 
trees. I therefore built in my garden a terrace with a pa- 
vilion, from which one could see Wan-aa and Huan-yiian 
and even as far as the Fai-shih Mountains. It was called, 
The Terrace for the Contemplation of the Mountains 
[Chien Shan T'ai]. 

I spend much time in the Library Hall, where the great 
masters are my teachers and the wise are my company, 
studying the origin of virtue and uprightness, and reading 
up the connection between the rites and music. I then 
become aware of the cause of all things, right from the 
time when no forms existed, beyond the limits of this uni- 
verse. The only trouble is that I have not learned sufficient, 
but what could I ask of others or expect from without? 

When I tire [of my studies] I take my rod and go out 
fishing, or else I go and gather medicinal herbs in my long 
cape, or I dig channels to conduct water to the flowers, or 
I take the ax to trim the bamboos. I wash the heat from 
myself, rinse my hands and ascend an eminence from 
which one has a wide view. Thus I ramble about as I 
please when I am not otherwise occupied. The moon often 



appears brilliantly clear, and the wind brings coolness. No 
one can prevent me from rambling or from resting; my 
ears and eyes, my lungs and entrails are entirely my own, 
and I am dependent only upon myself. I know no greater 
joy between heaven and earth; therefore I call my garden 
Tu Lo Yuan, Garden for My Own Pleasure. 

Someone said to the stupid old man: "As far as I know, 
a gentleman [chiin-tzu] shares his pleasures with others, 
s but you keep everything for yourself; can this be right?" 
To which the old man replies: "I am an old fool, how 
could* I be compared with a gendeman? My pleasures are 
not rich; how could they be shared with others? They are 
meagre and simple, of a kind that is despised by the world. 
Even if I offered them to others, they would not be ac- 
cepted. Why should I try to force them upon others? But 
if there is anyone who really wishes to share such pleasures 
with me, then I bid him reverently welcome with lifted 
hands and do not keep everything for myself." 



Ssu-ma Kuang's garden became widely known, 
thanks to his charming descriptions in verse and 
prose, and this naturally led to its pictorial represen- 
tation; there is at least one such painting, in the form 
of a long horizontal roll, belonging to a Chinese 
private collection in Shanghai. It was evidently exe- 
cuted as an illustration to the description quoted 
above — for several of the buildings and plantations 
mentioned can be identified — though by a rather in- 
significant artist not before the beginning of the Ming 
period. 

Another famous garden from the Sung period, 
which has been represented in several later paintings, 
is one that belonged to the wealthy art collector and 
dilettante, Wang Ching-ch'ing. As early as the end of 
the eleventh century, Li Kung-lin painted a celebrated 
^■picture of this garden entitled "A Poetical Meeting in 
the Western Garden." To this painting Mi Fei ap- 
pended a longish explanatory inscription identifying 
the various participants in the meeting and specifying 
a number of the compositional elements, such as 
"water, rocks, clouds, herbs, trees, flowers and bam- 
boo," all executedr'wonderfully well and very charm- 
ingly." * 

The original has been lost, but the composition is 
known in its main features through several copies, of 
which that executed by Chao Meng-fu (exhibited 
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in the Palace Museum in Peking) is the best. (Plate 
89.) Several of the figures may be identified with the 
help of Mi Fei's description; but it is of greater interest 
in this connection to note how the garden has been 
designed to fit the natural setting of a valley at the 
foot of high mountains. In the foreground we see a 
section of the surrounding wall, and the decorative 
gateway. Just inside the latter rises an enormous 
garden-rock surrounded by bushes, and thus forming 
a sort of screen before the gate. Other shattered and 
hollow rocks, in part overgrown with tree peonies, 
may be seen in the courtyard; but the largest of the 
rocks is a vertical block (more than four times the 
height of the figures) on which Su Tung-p'o is 
engaged in painting an inscription. In front of this 
is a banana tree, behind which is a bamboo plantation 
on a hillock surrounded with water. Here sit two 
monks, a Taoist and a Buddhist, deep in conversation. 
The rest of the trees consist of gnarled pines, partly 
covered with creepers; but the smaller plants and 
bushes have evidently been left out in order that the 
figures may appear the more distinctly. The canals 
and the stone bridge have also been simplified and 
toned down, in order not to distract attention from 
the groups of persons, some of whom are placed un- 
der the trees, while the others are placed at two long 
tables, where they are engaged in writing and painting. 
Thus, even if the depiction of the milieu in this copy 
has been somewhat abbreviated, it does nonetheless 
-give an idea of the magnificently impressive^ way in 
which the composition is built up: the mighty dimen- 
sions of the rocks and trees in relation to the figures, 
and the open situation at the foot of the mountain. 
How highly garden culture was esteemed at this period 
is also confirmed by the fact that precisely this milieu 
was chosen by a great figure painter for thjs'represen- 
tation of a number of famous personalities. 

After the Sung dynasty had managed to reestablish 
a national government in Hang-chou (1127, follow- 
ing a period of general dissolution and flight "south of 
the river"), artistic and cultural institutions of the 
same kind as those which had been of such great 
importance in K'ai-feng were organized there. Among 
these institutions might also be reckoned the gardens 



— both the imperial and the private ones; and as 
Hangchou was a far more suitable place for such cre- 
ations than the northern capital, the gardens grew 
and flourished in variety and richness as well as in 
artistic beauty. Hangchou, which on account of its 
numerous canals and bridges was aptly named "The 
Venice of the.East," became a real garden city. Marco 
"* Polo, who visited the city at the end of the thirteenth 
century, mentions in his somewhat inflated description 
palatial dwellings with gardens flanking the main 
street and others situated on the shores of the lake, 
where "trees of mighty dimensions rose at the edge 
of the water." He also gives a detailed description of 
the emperor Tu Tsung's palace, and of the sybaritic 
life of pleasure that was followed there before the 
Mongols took charge and banished the Sung emperor, 
an event which took place some years before Marco 
Polo's arrival in Quinsay (i.e., Hangchou). The fol- 
lowing passage from his description, based upon the 
account of a merchant who had belonged to the im- 
perial household, is worth quoting: 

1 The other parts of the enclosure were distributed in 

groves and lakes and charming gardens planted with fruit 

trees, and preserves for all sorts of animals, such as roe, 

red-deer, fallow-deer, hares and rabbits. Here the king 

used to take his pleasure in company with those damsels of 

his; some in carriages, some on horseback, whilst no man 

was permitted to enter. Sometimes the king would set the 

girls a-coursing after the game with dogs, and when they 

v were tired they would hie to the groves that overhung the 

\ lakes, and leaving their clothes there they would come 

' (forth naked and enter the water and swim about hither 

and thither, whilst it was the king's delight to watch 

hem; and then all would return home. Sometimes the king 

would have his dinner carried to those groves, which were 

' dense with lofty trees, and there would be waited on by 

those young ladies. 7 

v 

Some of the scenes enacted in the imperial pleasure 
parks in Hangchou. during the last decadent phase 
of the southern Sungi dynasty were evidently intended 
to stimulate, not only aesthetic feelings, but also the 
aging monarch's capacity for erotic enjoyment 
The young ladies selected for the part doubtless per- 
formed their task with a skill equal to their grace, 

7 Sir Henry Yule's translation of Marco Polo. 
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which is apparent in a number of illustrative pictures 
from the lives of the court ladies. Among these are 
some which might almost serve as illustrations of 
Marco Polo's description of the romping and bathing 
girls. T have included, as an instance, some sections 
from a long pictorial scroll ascribed to Ch'iu Ying 
(copy after), representing some young ladies amusing 
themselves with sport, games, and bathing in a typical 
garden landscape. One is captivated by the intimate 
grace of these pictures, even though the execution is 
not on a very high artistic level; they may thus help 
to give us an idea of the charming scenes that were 
enacted in the palace gardens in Hangchou. (Plate go.) 

Another painting of somewhat similar character, 
probably executed by Ch'iu Ying, represents scenes in 
a palace garden where groups of elegant young ladies 
are engaged in various occupations. The painting 
(belonging to Mr. C. T. Loo, New York) is entitled 
on the label Han Kung Ch'un Hsiao Tu, "Early 
Spring in an Imperial Palace during the Han Period," 
a title that must not be considered as evidence of 
an attempt at an historical reconstruction. (Plates 
92> 93> 94? 95*) Neither the figures nor the scenery 
have any close connection with the style of the Han 
period; rather do they represent the elegant modes 
and the architectural decoration of the Ming period, 
here elaborated with the gracefulness characteristic of 
Ch'iu Ying's individual manner. What has primarily 
interested the artist has not been historical verisimili- 
tude, but the representation of female grace in rich 
costume, and the princely residence with its various 
halls, pavilions and galleries with attached jterraces and 
courtyards, in part planted with floweriiig trees and 
decorated with large, fantastically shaped garden 
rocks. ^ <■ 

As the picture is \inrolfed, the beholder is led by 
degrees into a palace composed of a succession of 
courtyards surrounded by buildings; the latter, as the 
setting for the picture, appear only in part. The actual 
milieu is represented in a somewhat simplified form, 
more or less symbolically. 

The composition is introduced with a broad road 
leading past a large garden rock and flanked by tall 
pines. Two richly attired young men approach ; as they 



stride along, both are evidently animated with joyous 
hopes. The noble lady or princess who is the mistress 
of the palace is sitting at a dressing table in an open 
hall entertaining a female friend; a maid is just enter- 
ing with refreshments on a tray. — A little higher up 
on the picture (in the same section) the princess makes 
her appearance, tall and elegant, standing on the 
sculptured marble ramp leading to the great central 
hall, of which only the nethermost part appears in 
the picture. Before this opens a courtyard, and here 
we see two stalwart men carrying a great wine jar 
on a long pole over their shoulders, a task which is 
evidently being carried out under the supervision of 
a more important personage whois speaking to the 
men from his place in the shade of a large garden 
rock. The ladies, a little higher up on the rising 
ground, are absorbed in the study of a picture which 
is being shown by two men, after which they are seen 
to continue their stroll through the garden, preceded 
by two female musicians with *pi-p'a and mouth 
organ. They follow the sculptured marble barrier 
which surrounds an irregular space lower down, and 
possibly intended for the cultivation of flowers, unless 
it can be filled with water. 

A fresh group is formed at the other end of the 
space enclosed by the balustrade; here we see the 
ladies in the company of a tame deer (a symbol for 
long life), while a peacock is strutting near a large 
garden rock a litde higher up in the picture. — The 
next scene is enacted in a rather large, open pavilion; 
which is connected by a zigzag gallery with other 
buildings (not visible on the picture). Here the beau- 
tiful princess is once more engaged with her toilet, 
assisted by ladies-in-waiting. The reason for this fresh 
endeavor to appear as brilliant and seductive as pos- 
sible is indicated by the presence of the noble youth 
stationed at some little distance in the gallery, awaiting 
his chance. 

Tjhe section of the picture so far described is sepa- 
rated from the latter half (which has, if possible, a 
still more intimate character) by an interval in the 
form of an open courtyard, where we see a man en- 
gaged in watering a magnolia tree, and, as a central 
motif in the courtyard, an enormous, fantastically 
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modeled hollow rock together with a large willow tree 
and a blossoming pear tree — in short, a magnificent 
garden motif executed with a sensitive and careful 
brush. 

The following sections of the picture represent those 
parts of the palace buildings and gardens that were 



on low chairs with backs. There is a certain atmos- 
phere of ceremonious solemnity about the little group 
(so typical of Ch'iu Ying's graceful manner), but at 
the same time also something of the intimate mood 
conjured by the music; one tan almost hear the deli-~ 
cate notes from the strings of the table-harp vibrating 



reserved for the ladies, constituting a sort of-gynaeceum ___ in the air and shimmering out over the tranquil sheet 



to which the men had no access, unless perhaps 
clandestinely, as is hinted by the presence of three 
men standing partly concealed behind the wall of 
paper and latticework listening to the ladies' orchestra' 
playing to the princess as she sits on her tabouret in 
the main pavilion before a screen decorated with 
garden motifs. — In another smaller pavilion with shin- 
ing blue roof we find her drinking tea with two fe- 
male friends, enjoying the coolness of the evening, 
while two maid-servants are engaged in rolling up 
the bamboo blinds. On an open spot under two willow 
trees the three ladies are catching butterflies (or 
cicadas?) with their fans; and then we see them once 
more in a quieter situation, in an open pavilion with 
a blue roof and richly decorated barrier, occupied 
with silk embroideries. The adjacent garden scenery 
is one of the most delightful sections, deriving its 
character from a half-a-dozen fantastically shaped 
shattered stones, which rise to a height of three, four, 
or five times that of the human figures. Behind the 
stones appear blossoming fruit trees, slender bamboos 
with soft lapwings and tall trees with red sprigs of 
flowers between newly opened leaves. In the fore- 
ground is a stone bench, oh which are set sculptured 
marble bowls with flowering plants and miniature 

trees. Behind the green bamboo beside the blue stone his been bent downwards and hanging almost like 
appears a white heron, while the ladies linger at the a scrpll. 



of water below the balustraded garden terrace. 

No less fascinating than the paintings are a number 
' of woodcuts included as illustrations in books from 
the Ming and Ch'ing periods. Even when not, strictly 
speaking, garden views, they sometimes contain char- 
acteristic compositional elements. Thus, for instance, 
in Pa Ch'tung Hua P'u, where the woodcuts have been 
executed after drawings by T'ang Yin, we find not only 
flowers depicted, but also garden scenes or elements 
thereof. According to the inscriptions, some of these 
are free imitations after older masters, as, for example, 
the picture of a study pavilion in a bamboo grove on 
the bank of a river, which was inspired by Ma Ho- 
chih (1130-1180), while others reproduce T'ang Yin's 
own impressions from contemporary gardens. In one 
of them we see the poet (or the artist) absorbed in 
the contemplation of the full moon, sitting in his 
pavilion on the mountain terrace, where tall bam- 
boos sway on the banks of the stream. Evidently this 
is an attempt to reproduce the atmosphere of eve- 
ning, with moon and stars in the firmament; but 
\there is as little indication of any chiaroscuro effects 
here as in the contemporary paintings of moonlit 
landscapes. — In another picture we see the poet writ- 
ing with his brush on a large banana leaf, which 



foot of the huge rock, idly swinging their elegant 
fly-whisks. True, the artist has isolated the various 
elements and has not painted a coherent garden com- 
position; but what he has represented is so character- 
istic and suggestive that one can easily fill in what is 
missing with one's imagination. (See color plate.) 

The long picture concludes with a musical scene: 
the princess is sitting under an ornamental canopy 
supported on red posts, playing a ch'in (table-harp). 
Her audience consists of three ladies, likewise sitting 



1 More incidental, as scenes for figure compositions, 
are the depictions of gardens occurring in a number 
of illustrations^ to- the verse-drama Hsi Hs'trig Chi 
('The Story of the Western Pavilion"). This popular 
book was published in/several editions in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and certain of these were 
provided with illustrations by prominent artists such 
as Hsu Wei, Wang Feng-chou, Chen Hung-shou and 
others. The value of these pictures varies, but' some 
of them contain typical garden elements in the form 
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of richly silhouetted and hollowed rocks, elegant pa- 
vilions, bridges and terraces, as well as all sorts of 
trees, bamboos, palms, and banana plants. The scenes 
are enlivened with human figures, acting in the pic- 
turesque garden milieu. Everything is full of move- 
ment, light and fugitive in these woodcuts which 
thus reflect something of the actual atmosphere of the 
gardens. (Plate 96.) 

Of greater importance as contributions to the his- 
tory of gardening art in China, however, are a number 
of the illustrations in the previously mentioned work 
Hung Hsilch Yin Yuan T'u Chi, written between 1839 
and 1849 by the former inspector-general of imperial 
canals, Lin Ch'ing, who seems to have been an active 
garden amateur. He took advantage of the opportuni- 
ties provided by his tours of inspection to visit a 
number of famous gardens, and he devoted much time 
and care to the gardens attached to his own dwellings. 
(Plate 36.) Several pictures from these have been given 
in the foregoing, but particularly worthy of mention 
are two illustrations from his splendid garden in 
Ch'ing-chiang-p'u (in Kiangsu). 

These grounds were fully developed in the Ming 
period, but probably of earlier origin, for the garden 
had changed names several times. It had been called 
Ho Fang Shu Yuan, Huai Yuan, and Chan Yuan 
before it became known as Ch'ing Yen Yuan. The 
emperor Ch'ien Lung had his quarters here on his 
journeys to the southern provinces. As in so many 
of these gardens of the south, a considerable part of 
the grounds was taken up by a lotus pond, i.e., a 
little lake surrounded by more than thirty willows. 
In the middle of the lake, supported on posts, there 
stood an open pavilion intended for "the reception 
nf the- ranfln." and this was connected with the shore 



self while his gaze wanders over the blossoming 
water. (Plate 97.) 

Another much frequented spot in the same garden 
was the Shang Ch'un pavilion, according to its name, 
intended for tht enjoyment of the advent of spring. 
It was built as a central structure jutting out from a 
long gallery, and offered a view over an open space 
on the shore of the lake. The picture shows Lin Ch'ing 
together with his wife and children partaking in a 
family celebration of two happy events: first, because 
the good inspector-general has been praised in an im- 
perial decree for his success in promoting precaution- 
ary measures against floods; and, second^ because his 
wife and daughter have received personal tokens of 
favor from the empress on the occasion of a visit in 
Peking, from which they have just returned. It was 
in the spring of 1837, a lovely time, when life wpre a 
smiling aspect and all Nature seemed to reflect man's 
happiness: 'There was such a delicious breeze, the 
sun shone, the willows were enchanting [in their 
delicate green], the flowers brilliant. From where we 
sat we saw two herons flapping their wings and danc- 
ing towards each other; their feathers and their crests 
gleamed like jade, while the variegated plumage of 
the peacocks was as if strewn with diamonds. They 
strutted about, admiring their own shadows, haughty 
and magnificent as though strewn with pearls. We 
were happy, and emptied our brimming wine cups, 
while the children skipped for joy." (Plate 98.) 

This family festival in the stately garden, celebrat- 
ing the mark of imperial favor, acquired added sig- 
nificance as a culminating point in Lin Ch'ing's career, 
as two years later he was dismissed from his responsible 
post by another imperial decree. The reason for the 
dismissal was a flood. He was then obliged to leave 



The little Chu Fang gar- 
den : at the house in 
Ch'ing-chiang-p'u, where 
Lin Ch'ing lived in retire- 
ment. 




sweeping the courtyard. Through the small windows 
may be seen the old official and his wife, alone, as if 
cut off from^the sunny and flowery surroundings in 
which they had previously lived. The contrast between 
this picture and the earlier one is a simple and fasci- 
nating illustration of fortune's changes. 

Lin Ch'ing seems, however, to have improved his 
economic position rather soon, for in the year 1841 
he acquired the celebrated garden Pan Mou Yuan in 
Kung Hsien Hutung near the northeastern corner of 
the imperial city in Peking, which we have already 
briefly mentioned. It was considered one of the most 
beautiful in the capital, especially since the poet and 
garden-amateur, Li Li-weng, had altered it at the 
end of the Ming period, for he was looked upon- as a 
master, particularly in the art of setting up 'stones. 
The two gardens in Peking where he worked (viz., 
Pan Mou Yuan and Chieh Tzu Yuan, situated to the 
south in the Chinese city) were consequently regarded 
as superior works of art. Lin Ch'ing tells how he 
visited these gardens in his youth, and speaks of the 
satisfaction he felt when in his old age he was finally 
able to acquire Pan Mou Yuan. 

It was at that time in a very ruinous state, for it 



had fallen upon evil days, having been used, among 
other things, as a depot by a merchant; but the work 
of repair was immediately begun according to a plan 
in the so-called "southern style." There were quite a 
few buildings and several very excellent spots. The 
central hall (shown in Plate 9) was called Yun Ying 
(The Shadow of the Cloud). By the side of this (and 
at an angle to it) lay the open building designated as 
Pai Shih (For the Adoration of Stones), with which 
we\are already familiar, and the Pao Hua gallery 
(judging from the name, the place where the paintings 
could be aired). Other buildings deserving mention 
werciChin Kuang (Close to the Light) and Tui Ssu 
(Absorbed in Thought), probably intended for medi- 
tation, as well as the open garden pavilions, Shang 
Ch'un and Ning s Hsiang, intended for the enjoyment 
of spring and the fragrance of the flowers.— Other 
spots in the garden were -given names indicating that 
they were suitable for reading, for the composition of 
poetry, and for similar /occupations. Certain of the 
rooms were hung with bamboo tablets in pairs with 
poetic inscriptions or quotations from the classics. 

Neither Pan Mou Yuan nor Ch'ing Yen Yuan exists 
today; and the same applies to the other celebrated 
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gardens mentioned by Lin Ch'ing. But thanks to the 
woodcuts in his book we can in many cases form a 
fairly good idea of their general character, especially 
after having become familiar with what remains of a 
number of similar establishments in the former capi- 
tal, to which we shall revert in a later chapter. 

Paintings with garden motifs become' increasingly 
common as one approaches modern times, which 
shows that the interest in such motifs by no means 
diminished during the Ch'ing Dynasty. Among 
painters of the K'ang Hsi and Ch'ien Lung epochs 
devoting themselves mainly to the depiction of gar- 
dens, mention may be made of Chiao Ping-cheng and 
Leng Mei, two artists who acquired a certain knowl- 
edge of perspective and realistic detail from their co- 



operation with the artistically accomplished French 
and Italian Jesuit missionaries. This undoubtedly 
helped to make their paintings more exact and re- 
liable as regards the various compositional elements of 
the gardens, though by no means more captivating 
from the artistic point of view. The light atmosphere 
and the picturesque charm characterizing the best 
garden pictures of the Ming period have evaporated 
and been replaced by a drier objectivity. But it was 
pictures of this kind, executed not only on silk or 
paper, but also on porcelain and wall hangings, that 
reached Europe in the eighteenth century and helped 
to nourish and guide the strong interest in Chinese 
gardens as models for landscape gardens in Western 
countries. * 
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OLDER GARDENS IN JAPAN 



In trying to get a bird's-eye view of the historical 
development of the art of gardening in China, espe- 
cially in older times, one should consider a few of the 
gardens in Japan. It is generally recognized by Japa- 
nese students of the subject that in this sphere, as in 
• so many other fields of artistic activity, Japan received 
important impulses from China. This is of course only 

* natural, not to say inevitable, if we remember to what 
extent older Japanese architecture was dependent upon 
Chinese models. Gardens were for the most part at- 
tached to princely residences and temples. In Japan, 
the older buildings have been preserved better than in 
China; thus, in studying the architectural system of 
the T'ang period, we can find some of the best ex- 
amples in Japan. As regards garden art we are not so 
fortunate, for none of the gardens from the T'ang 
(the Japanese Tempyo) period has been preserved. 
We may, however, have recourse to some of the 
grounds laid out a couple of centuries later more or 
less on the basis of older models. These are not Chi- 
nese in the proper sense of the term, but they may be 
traced to a Chinese influence that had been assimi- 
lated to the Japanese feeling for style and in accord- 
ance with national needs. This assimilation was 
consummated during the so-called Fujiwara or 
Heian period (782-1185), so named after the ruling 
shogun family or after the place to which the capital 

j 1 was moved at the beginning of the period :/Heian, 

j later known as Kyoto. 

/^ To the imperial residence, as also to the houses of the 
wealthy noblemen, gardens were attached which were 
usually laid out on the south side of the main build- 
ings. These had the character of picturesque land- 
scapes, composed with water, hills and trees. The 
central motif, as a rule, was a little lake or pond, 
wherever possible provided with, one or several small 



tree-clad islands, in a setting of hollow-rock forma- 
tions. Where space permitted, these grounds were de- 
veloped into real nature parks, even if they no longer 
(as in the case of the older palace grounds in China) 

* had the character of the abode of the Immortals, but 
were simply intended as pleasant resorts for the oc- 
cupants of the residence during the warm season. The 
primary aim seems to have been to follow the indica- 
tions of nature as intimately as possible, and at the 
same time to create surprising perspectives: fascinat- 
ing glimpses between the groups of trees and the mossy 
rocks. 
No fully preserved specimen of these early nature 

■ parks or landscape gardens now exists, though we may 
still see important fragments as well as a number 
of later examples of the same type. The most interest- 
ing remains of such a residential park may be seen 
at Byodo-in, near Kyoto. (Plate 99.) The park formed 
a setting for the remarkable building called Howodo 
(or popularly: The Phcenix Hall), and the two com- 
positional elements supplemented each other in an 
organic way. While the building is still in a good 
state of preservation, only small fragments of the park 
remain. But it is impossible to convey any idea of the 
latter without also devoting some attention to the 
former. 

Byodo-in was built in 1052 at Uji as a summer villa 
for FujiwaraOforimichi. The building, with its sur- 
rounding gardeh^was to sejye as a refuge for the fore- 
most nobleman of the realm, and was to form a setting 
for the refined society life of the exclusive court circles. 
The members of these circles competed with one an- 
other, not only in the composition of music and poetry, 
but also in the making of perfumes and incense. They 
gazed at the moon from terraces and pavilions espe- 
cially constructed for the purpose, and sat up on spring 
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nights in order to see the first cherry blossoms open 
at sunrise. The establishment was intended to evoke 
thoughts of a fairyland, a place where dreams of beauty 
might be fulfilled, and aesthetic pleasure take the place 
of the drabness of workaday life. 

If this cultural background is borne in mind, this 
extraordinary building at once acquires greater sig- 
nificance as an artistic expression for the dreams or 
the longing in people's minds. It seems to be freed 
from all the bondage of matter; all heaviness is abol- 
ished, and it might seem as if the whole construction 
were lifted above the ground on outspread wings. The 
closed middle part almost disappears under the suc- 
cessive roofs extending one above the other, while the 
open colonnades of the wings take away any impres- 
sion of a reposing mass or of closed rooms. It is pos- 
sible that the form of the plan — as has often been 
pointed out— was derived from the image of a bird 
with a long tail and outspread wings. The resemblance 
is suggestive. If one sees the building in the right 
light, when the afterglow is reflected in the surface of 
the pond and the shadows are dancing between the 
rows of pillars, the reality merges into the imagined 
semblance, and one gets the impression that this gigan- 
tic bird is hovering over the darkening pond, fas- 
cinated by its own image. 

Of the park that formed the setting, scarcely any- 
thing now remains besides the water and the trees and 
bushes alongside it. It surrounds the whole building, 
converges on one side to~form a canal that is spanned 
by a stone bridge, and spreads outi in front of the 
facade to form a little lake, where probably a couple 
of islets originally rose from the mirroring surface. 
If one desires to view the whole building at once, this 
can be done only from the opposite shore. The re- 
flecting water is thus of decisive importance for the 
picture as a whole: it provides a replica of the archi- 
tectural image and lifts the whole into the airy regions 
of phantasmagoria. But other elements doubdess con- 
tributed to the enchanted atmosphere, as is the case 
even today in later establishments to which I shall re- 
vert presendy. 

Probably no one would deny that an establishment 
of this kind has a national Japanese stamp; but it 



must nonetheless be admitted that the building evokes^ 
thoughts of the elegant pavilions and airy halls that' 
we know 'from the Chinese representations of the' 
palace of the Immortals and the marvelously beauti- 
ful summer villas of-the T'ang emperors. The con- 
nection is dbvious; similar architectonic ideas had 

■ 

possibly taken shape in China two or three hundred 
years earlier, and if the pleasure park were preserved 
in its original sfate it would probably contain not only, 
magnificent trees and fantastic rocks, but also a num 
ber of smaller buildings, bridges, and winding paths,^ 
as well as gaudy birds and stately deer or other ani-| 
mals of the kind that adorned and gave life to the 
princely pleasure parks in China. 

In a better state of preservation, and thus of greater ; 
interest as a specimen of the Nature parks laid out in 
accordance with the Chinese tradition, is that situated] i 1 
at Saihoji, a temple not far from Byodo-in. This park, 
it is true, was not laid out until the middle of the 
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fourteenth century, when the abbot Muso KokushiJ 
(1275-1351), famous as a garden artist, designed it as ;; 
a peaceful setting for the monastery, and not as ajl 
pleasance. But it was nonetheless uncommonly fascw. 
nating, thanks to a romantic combination of forest* f 
gloom and mirroring water. There is something at < . 
once soft and impenetrable about the atmosphere, es- I 
pecially in the lower part of the park, the so-called j 
moss garden. Not only the smooth ground, but also 
stones, stumps, and tree trunks are here covered with a" 
thick carpet of luxuriant moss of various kinds, shift- 
ing from emerald green to rusty brown. All other 
vegetation seems secondary in comparison with the 
exuberant moss; the trees have been allowed to grow 
fairly wild (so unlike what is generally the case in 
Japan); here are thickets and glades as in a real wood, 
and the paths are not covered with shingle or gravel, 
but wind through the moss, where steps become sound- 
less. In the midst of the mossy bed appears a little lake, 
which with its curving contours and its little islets 
is considered to reproduce the Chinese character for 
'heart, though it is now difficult to make out this re- 
semblance. But whether this traditional interpretation 
is justified or not, it cannot be denied that a ramble 
in the Saihoji park takes one farther and farther into 
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the heart of Nature; one is constrained to listen to her 
I pulse-beat, and one thus comes to feel something of 
that kinship with the springs of universal life that the 
Zen-Buddhists especially aimed to evoke in the minds 
of their followers. (Plate 100.) 

Nothing is more likely than that parks of a similar 
kind existed at the Zeh (or Ch'an) monasteries in the 
environs of Hangchou, where so many prominent" 
painters sought a refuge in the thirteenth century and 
later. It was precisely from these tracts that the Japar 
nese received impulses that proved of the greatest im- 
portance, not only in painting, but also for all aesthetic 
development during the Ashikaga period (1336-1573). 
At this period the relations with China were resumed 
in a more intimate and direct way than formerly, and 
precisely as a consequence o£ the inspiration from^en- 
Buddhism, something that naturally*had repercussions 
in the gardening art. 

The Saihoji park is by no means the only evidence 
of this; Tenryuji is another instance from the same 
period, though less well preserved, and together with 
these one might mention several smaller Zen temples, 
with gardens from the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. (Plate 101.) These will be described presently, " 
but I will first mention the famous establishments that 
two of the Ashikaga shoguns had erected for them- 
selves as pavilions for study and meditation in park- 
like surroundings — a sort of ashrama where they 
might relax from the cares of government and devote 
themselves to philosophical and aesthetic meditations^ 
in the circle of artists and Zen monks. We know this 
type of hermitage from several of the Chinese paint- 
ings that have already been mentioned, even if the 
Japanese pavilions are somewhat more distinguished 
and are surrounded by larger gardens than the Chi- 
nese poet-hermitages. \ / 

The earlier and larger of the establishments in ques- 
tion was the so-called Golden Pavilion, Kinkakuji, 
erected about 1395 for Ashikaga Yoshimitsu and after 
his death converted into a temple called Rokuonji. 
The building comprises three storeys encircled with 
open verandas under the jutting roof, and is situated 
on the shore of a woodland pool whose surface re- 
flects a replica of its slender forms. Its name is ex-" 



plained by the fact that the roof was at one time gilded. 
Originally the pavilion stood upon an islet, but the 
water has dried up on the farther side and one can now 
reach it on foot. The water in front of the pavilion, 
however, has retained its original character of a wood- 
land pool; its glooming surface is broken by some 
islets that have been built up with big stones, the two 
i largest of these of sufficient size to support one or two 
spindly pines. Certain of the stones have been given 
names such as "the outgoing turtle" and "the incoming 
turtle," referring to Chinese fairy tales concerning the 
great turde in the Eastern Sea that bears the Isle of the 
Immortals. (Plate 102.) 

The shores sweep m irregular curves and are bor- 
dered with large, hollow stones, which deepen the 
shadows. The trees have been allowed to grow rather 
wild. Some of them lean far out over the surface of 
the water; others show signs of age and decrepitude 
in their bearded trunks and scrubby branches. — On 
the farther side of the building extends the park 
proper. This, too, is now something of a wilderness, 
and precisely for this reason so romantic. The ground 
and the reclining stones are covered with moss, as in 
Saihoji, but here one also finds strangely shaped up- 
right stones that have been handed over as gifts by 
daimios, and a spring from which Yoshimitsu is said 
to have fetched water for the tea ceremonies. Farther 
off there is a little waterfall called The Dragon Cas- 
cade, so named because the carp swimming upstream 
that manage to clear the waterfall are converted into 
dragons — one of the metaphorical ideas that are so 
popular in Zen-Buddhism. 
There are, moreover, several features that have been 
\added in later times, as, for example, the famous bam- 
boo .fence and the tea-ceremony pavilion. It is by no 
means so easy to decide what may be traced back to 
the original-plan, which, according to the tradition, is 
supposed to havebeen drawn up by Muso Kokushi, 
even if the park was not completed until after his 
death. Herein, perhaps, lies something of its charm: 
one feels that the grounds have lived for centuries, and 
that they still express something of the rhythm of life, 
even if they have aged. The beauty of the place is not 
something that has been completed once and for all, it 
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does not lie in any narrow and clearly defined circum- 
scription; rather is it something that has shifted and 
developed in the course of time, and that must con- 
sequently be constantly discovered anew by those who 
wish to understand its message. 

Kinkakuji with its mossy park was founded in the 
same way as a number of older Japanese landscape 
parks inspired by Chinese models, and its historic im- 
portance is further enhanced by the fact that it may 
be designated as the best preserved park of its kind in 
Japan. It differs in very essential respects from the 
temple parks that made their appearance half a cen- 
tury later, under the shogunate of Ashikaga Yoshimasa 
(1403- 1474), and in which the formalism of the typical 
Japanese garden culture had gained the upper hand. 
Since, however, this also contains elements borrowed 
from China, although they were assimilated to the 
Japanese spirit, it is probably as well to mention two 
of these later grounds, especially as from the historical 
point of view they mark a culminating point in Japa- 
nese garden art. 

The most famous of them is Giiikakuji, The Silver 
Pavilion, the hermitage of the shogun Yoshimasa, the 
place where he gave himself up to meditation, tea 
ceremonies, and artistic occupations. (Plate 103.) Two 
buildings of relatively small dimensions form the main 
points in this establishment, the so-called Silver Pa- 
vilion proper (Plate 104), and the so-called Togudo, 
containing the shogun's private studyfor meditation 
and the tea-ceremony room. From here^there is a view 
over a stretch of garden which in its charming soft- 
ness inclines the mind to repose. The ground is en- 
tirely covered .with a carpet of luscious green moss and 
shaded by trees and bushes through which the light 
is agreeably filtered. On the opposite side one has a 
view over the garden that stands out against the back- 
ground of Higashiyama's darkly wooded slopes. It 
makes a light impression thanks to the water of the 
lake which winds between little promontories and 
islets, the pale grey stone blocks of the shore-facing, 
and the white sea sand that is strewn over the court- 
yard and its terrace for the contemplation of the 
moon. In the right light the whole appears to be in- 
vested with a veil of enchanting beauty, or makes the 



impression of a series of paintings with fascinating 
gradations of chiaroscuro. (Plate 105.) 

In its noble simplicity, the Silver Pavilion is a Char- J 
acteristic specimen of finer Japanese architecture. It is * 
erected on a square plan in two storeys, each shaded 
by jutting eaves with the lower one opening through 
sliding doors onto a veranda running round the build- 
ing. The whole is surmounted by a large bronze! 
phoenix on the roof -ridge as the crowning' motif. | 
According to the original plan, the roof was to have 
been covered with silver plating, but nothing came ofjj 
this. The building now stands in its fiatural wood 
color, and thus merges with its living surroundihgs. 1 
One almost wonders whether the garden was laid out ; 
for the sake of the building, or whether the latter was j 
erected as a supplement to the garden. — From the bal- 1 
cony of the pavilion one may enjoy shifting prospects. ! 
One sees how a winding stream widens to form a lake, | 
how it cuts into deep bays and is broken up by islets , 
and skerries, A large stone breaks the surface of the ; 
water, and behind this appears a tree-clad island which j 
divides the view in two directions: one towards Hi- ! 
gashiyama's slopes and the other losing itself in the ; 
wooded gloom of dense conifers and bushes. If one 
looks in the opposite direction one sees the already 
mentioned court with its terraces, entirely covered 
with white sand raked in straight lines in a dark set- 
ting. The contrasts of tone are skilfully exploited in 
these various prospects, and the picturesque effect is 
consequently dependent upon the play of light and 
shade, or, in other words, upon the time of day or 
the changing seasons. The whole place is still a living 
composition that harmonizes with its shifting natural 
setting. There are some who consider that Ginkakuji 
is most beautiful in wintertime, when new-fallen snow j 
lies like a shimmering mantle on the roofs and the * 
trees. Others praise the enchanting atmosphere invest 
ing the scene when the autumnal full moon rises over 
the wooded heights of the background and sheds its 
silver splendor over the surface of the water and the 
white court. I myself have only had an opportunity of 
seeing the place in the clear light of the autumn sun. 
In this lighting it appeared as a work of art, chiseled 
out in the last detail and inexhaustible in its subde 
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variations of tone; but I do not doubt that Ginkakuji 
was originally designed for the enjoyment of the full 
moon in autumn. When the moon rises over Higashi- 
yama's wooded ridge the whole garden is flooded in a 
silver sea, which doubtless enhances its soft, dreaming 
charm; and it may be presumed that both the white- 
sanded court and the silver plating of "the "roof- 
(which was, however, never applied) were intended 
to heighten the effect of the silvery brilliance of the 
moon. 

The connection with older Chinese gardens is in 
this case, as already pointed outy not so obvious 
as in the Kinkakuji park; but in several points, 
thanks to the uncommonly well-balanced and softly 
rounded-off effects, the composition reminds one of a 
harmonious masterpiece from the painting of the Sung 
period. It is in any case evident that it is the creation 
of a great painter, according to tradition, Soami. His 
name is associated with numerous works of art in 
Japan, both fusuma, decorated with veiled, light land- 
scapes in Chinese ink, and original garden composi- 
tions, as well as with one of the oldest documents in 
the history of Japanese art, an inventory of Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa's collection of Chinese paintings, 'which he 
had selected and examined in his capacity of art expert. 

There is another garden — this, too, considered to be 
acreation of Soami's — in Daisen-in, one of the smaller 
units in the great complex of Zen monasteries in Kyoto 
named Daitokuji. This establishment existed as early 
as the fourteenth century, but was destroyed during 
the feuds in the middle of the fifteenth century. It was 
renewed in the year 1479. As I have remarked, Soami 
was at this time the greatest garden artist in Japan, 
and as the Daisen-in garden is considered the most 
perfect creation of its kind, it has been concluded' that 
it must be a work of Soami's. No documentary evi- 
dence concerning its origin exists, howeveri (Plate 
106.) 

The garden embraces one corner of the main build- 
ing of the monastery, the so-called skoin, which is 
provided with a broad platform or open veranda from 
which one may view the grounds. The ground plan 
has the form of a set square with a short and a long 
arm. — If one stands at one end of the longer section 



(about 13.5 meters in length) and allows one's gaze 
to follow the different parts of the composition, these 
unfold successively^ more or less as in a Chinese land- 
scape painting that has been placed in the horizontal 
plane and executed in relief, that is, with stones, moss 
and bushes. Farthest away — or, in other words, at the 
--top of the picture — appggr some tall, plastically formed 
bushes, and in front of these are tall, narrow stone 
blocks, which together indicate the mountain peaks in 
the background^ trS composition. Between them, 
through what appears as a natural- opening, water 
seems to rush out, and continues as a winding channel 
in the valley between large stones, where it is also 
spanned by a bridge in the form of a stone slab. The 
illusion is perfect, although there is not a drop of water 
here in reality; it has been created with carefully 
chosen grooved and parti-colored stone blocks and 
with the mossy vegetation of the bed, seeming to 
gleam through the water. The banks are flanked with 
terrace-shaped rocks, and some large flat blocks seem 
to rise out of the stream. 

In the middle of the picture we now see a waterfall 
produced with the help of a smoothed horizontal 
stone placed between flanking, vertically striped 
stones. In front of these the ground sinks; and here is 
apparently formed a little lake with its outflow under 
the jutting veranda. The foreground might perhaps 
have seemed rather empty if a large stone, in the form 
of\a boat with a high prow, had not been set here in 
the\middle of the Active lake. This catches the eye, 
and! is well calculated to incline the thoughts of the 
beholder tb a world far beyond the limits of formal 
1 composition. Like the works of the great painters, a 
creation of this sort also appeals to the imagination 
just as much as to the eye, and like every great work 
of art it has a symbolic value that may be understood 
and experienced in many different ways. 

The Daisen-in garden j thus' belongs to an entirely 
different category than! the park-like grounds at 
Kinkakuji and Ginkakuji. It is not a landscape garden 
with mirroring waters, tree-clad islands, rocks and 
thickets and winding paths leading to various points 
of vantage from which to enjoy the view, but a so- 
called \ara san-sttt, i.e., a dry landscape in which the 
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illusion of water is produced with selected stones con- 
trasting with sand or moss vegetation. And it would 
occur to no one to set foot in a garden like this; as 
little would one think of tramping in a painting. It is 
intended to be contemplated from the veranda and 
experienced imaginatively. It is a typical "show gar- 
den" of the special kind frequently laid- out at the 
Zen monasteries in Japan. Such gardens, by no means 
uncommon, form a sort of supplementary extension 
of, or perhaps rather a pictorial composition in front 
of, the meditation halls of the temples. Those sitting 
on the floor in the room, from which the walls have 
been drawn aside, can in imagination experience the 
shifting moods of the garden and the ideas that have 
here been given symbolic expression, (Plate 107.) 

Gardens of this kind presumably existed also in 
China, They are, at all events, very intimately con- 
nected with the kind of comprehension of Nature and 
with the meditations common in the Zen monasteries 
— those refuges for painters and nature-romantics ever 
since the heyday of the southern Sung period in Hang- 
chou. They have originated in the same spirit and 
from the same attitude toward Nature as has impres- 
sionistic landscape painting, even* if the connection is 
more on the ideal than the formal plane. 

A more purely Japanese example of \ara san-sui is 
to be found at Ryuanji (the temple) in Kyoto. Here 
the ground plan is a rectangle enclosed within walls 
and a long hall; and this court is entirely covered 
with white sand, raked in deep furrows. As in so many 
other places, the white sand serves here as a substitute 
for water. Out of the sand rise fifteen stones of various 
size and form. These are arranged in five groups, and 
in such a way as to indicate a certain direction \>f 
movement. Around the stones grows a little moss, but 
this is the only trace of vegetation on the whole of this 
extensive sand-covered court. — According to a tradi- 
tional explanation, the stones are supposed to represent 
a tigress and her young (of which- one is a fierce 
leopard), who are trying to escape an imminent peril 
by swimming over a river. If anything of this sort 
really was intended, it probably originated in one of 
the symbolic nature-interpretations of the Zert phi- 
losophers; but one may also imagine the stones to 



represent islands rising from the surface of the water, 
or mountain peaks emerging from a sea of cloud. In 
a word, the garden leaves plenty of scope for the 
imagination of the beholder, which only makes it the 
more fascinating. Its somewhat artificial, not to say 
schematized, character, makes it a striking contrast to 
the free landscape gardens in the Chinese style. In 
Japan, however, it became very renowned and gave 
rise to a school of garden designing. 

There is no reason to follow here the further devel- 
opment of the flat — whether "dried up" or well- 
watered — gardens in Japan, for which definite patterns 
or types were gradually evolved; our intention was 
only to point out certain links between the garden 
art of China and that of Japan, and the latter's de- 
pendence upon the former. With this end in view, we 
must turn rather, as indicated above, to the gardens 
with mountains and water, or what the Japanese call 
tsuhi-yama in contradistinction to the flat gardens, 
hirorniva. These as a rule have been of greater im- 
portance and size through being attached to princely 
residences or the mansions of the wealthy. 

It was gardens of this kind that best corresponded 
to Hideyoshi's need for ostentation and royal display, 
after he had gathered, in the year 1584, the whole of the 
political power in his sinewy hands. He had several 
stately residences built for himself (in some cases with 
the collaboration of Jesuit missionaries with a knowl- 
edge of architecture), and had pleasure parks attached 
to these, most of which, however, are now no more. 
The only one still in a fairly good state of preservation 
is the garden at Sambo-in, a part of the Daigo mon- 
astery (near Kyoto), which Hideyoshi chose for him- 
self as a hermitage or place of recreation. Here he 
sought refuge when he desired to rest from his official 
duties and wished to speak about the major problems 
of life* with the learned abbot and tea-master, Senno 
Rikiu. Sambo-in was not a place where the monarch 
appeared in jroyal splendor and granted audience tp 
humble daimios, as in the Momoyama palace; it was 
a quiet refuge for the ugly and dried-up little man, the 
peasant's son who had reached the pinnacle of power 
and often felt it more as a burden than as a source of 
gratification. 
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According to the tradition, Hideyoshi is himself sup- 
posed to have drawn up the plan for the garden, but 
it was only begun at his death (1598)^, and was not 
completed until later. What originally inspired the 
stern old warrior's love for the place is said to have 
been an ancient cherry tree, an attraction that is still 
to be found at Daigo, where numerous -visitors as- 
semble each spring when the hoa&y old tree is covered 
with blossoms. But there are also many other trees and 
plants that bloom at different times during the year: 
first come the camellias, then the cherry blossoms, then 
apricots and pears, wistaria, irises and lilies, then the 
peonies of high summer and lotuses, and finally, in 
the long, mild autumn, chrysanthemums, lespedeza, 
reddening maples, and other colorful additions to the 
picture. Each season has its representatives, but the pre- 
vailing hue that gives coherence to the whole is the 
luscious green gleaming in the moss on the ground 
and shimmering in the water in which the trees and 
bushes are reflected. (Plate 108.) — Water occupies a 
relatively large place in this garden; it forms deep 
bays and narrow straits, but it also widens out "to form 
a glittering lake where there is room for several small 
islets. From one of these an arched bridge is thrown 
over to the shore; it is supported on posts, but is en- 
tirely covered with mossy earth. The most important 
compositional elements, however, are the stones, of 
which there is a great variety, recumbent and upright, 
smooth and hollow, bare and moss-covered, Hideyoshi 
seems to have been as passionate a lover of decorative 
garden stones as the emperor Hui Tsung, and his 
methods were just as unscrupulous as those of that 
royal stone-enthusiast when it was a matter of gaining 
possession of the best specimens. Wherever a desirable 
stone was met with in an old garden, the owner was 
forced to hand it over as a gift to the uncrowned ruler 
of the country. As a sign of gratitude the donor's name 
was in certain cases exhibited on a wooden ^tablet 
that was set up in front of the stone, — The majority of 



these stone blocks show no resemblance to those with 
which we are familiar from the Chinese gardens; but 
the increased interest in precisely this compositional 
element was doubtless due to the renewed influence 
from China that is also traceable in the Japanese paint- 
ing of this period. 
Whether one considers that Chinese models were 

^taken as prototypes for Sambo-in or not, no one can 
deny that this garden is uncommonly rich, full-toned 
and harmonious. Its forms are exuberant- and soft 
without being heavy or massive. It is formal and 
noble without appearing stiff or artificial: a landscape 
as near the ideal as mortals have ever been able to 
create. 

The merit for this is probably to be ascribed to 
Kobori Enshu (1579-1647), the tea-master and de- 
signer of gardens who is assumed to have continued 
and completed Hideyoshi's plans. His activity as a 
garden artist was very extensive; another fascinating 
example of his art is the garden attached to the im- 
perial summer villa Katsura (in the vicinity of Kyoto) . 

, This is said to have been inspired by a Chinese poem. 
The beholder who sees it from a platform in front of 
the villa is considered to glide forward in a boat 
through a moonlit countryside; around him dreams a 
whole world of islands, bays, wonderful trees, moss- 
grown stone lanterns, bridges, and small streams 
meandering towards the lake, and farthest away, half- 
concealed by tall bamboos, a rustic little tea-ceremony 
house to be reached on some large, rough stepping- 
'stones. Each separate item is so placed as not- to at- 
tract too much" attention; yet it enters organically in 
the composition as the bearer of a certain rhythm and 
mood. — Such was and still is to this day the Japanese 
garden, when at its best: an idealized, aesthetically 
controlledv landscape, opening glimpses not only 
into the constantly shifting panorama of growing 
Nature, but also into the limitless realm of the 
imagination, I 
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Xhe gardens of China, as they now exist in different 
parts of the country, must with very few exceptions 
be described as more or less fragmentary or overgrown 
relics of the rich garden culture that once flourished in 
the Middle Kingdom. These relics cannot convey an 
adequate notion of the artistic significance and the 
scope of Chinese garden culture, but they have none- 
theless an indubitable value as material for the student, 
for in the happiest cases they do retain something of 
a living milieu or atmosphere, a breath from the fairy- 
land of creative imagination or of the ideal Nature 
that the designers of the Chinese gardens attempted to 
conjure up. 

In view of this, it seems desirable to give a brief 
description of some characteristic gardens in different 
parts of the country to supplement what has already 
been said concerning the formal arrangements and 
the general principles of composition. These short 
descriptions may perhaps help to fill out and round 
off the picture that I have tried to build up with my 
analysis of the most important elements of the gardens 
and their historical development. The examples have 
of course been chosen from the material that I have 
had at my disposal, and this is far from complete; there 
is thus no pretence of giving a survey of what has been 
preserved of the older gardens of China, but only of, 
giving some account of certain main types of his- 
torical; or artistic interest. \ 

The richest garden culture in China, since time 
immemorial, has had its deepest roots in^the Yangtze 
Valley, and to the south in the provinces of Anhui, 
Kiangsu and Chekiang; here were situated the ma- 
jority of the gardens whose names have been handed 
down in history. Here, too, lived the amateurs and 
artists who devoted themselves with the greatest zeal 
to the practical and theoretical problems of garden 



art. Several of the old towns in these tracts have from 
ancient times had a garden-like character deriving 
from rich plantations that more or less connected 
them with the surrounding landscape. This is true not 
least of such well-known homes of art and poetry as 
Hangchou and Suchou — formerly characterized by 
the byword: Heaven above, Hangchou and Suchou 
below. But it is also true of several smaller towns, 
amongst which may be mentioned Wushi, Kating, 
Nanziang, Kashing, Changshu, Yangchou and others 
— all well-known for their gardens and their natural 
beauty. The significance of Hangchou as a center for 
garden culture in a magnificent setting by Nature 
has already been briefly touched upon in connection 
with Marco Polo's notes on the palace gardens at the 
end of the Sung period. He describes these on the 
basis of hearsay, for at the time of his visit the glory of 
the town was already a thing of the past; but the sur- 
rounding landscape and all the luxuriant gardens on 
the shores of Hsi Hu (The West Lake) still made a 
profound impression on the widely traveled Venetian. 
Later generations— especially the fanatical T'ai-ping 
rebels in the i86o's=devastated Hangchou so thor- 
oughly, however, that nothing now remains of the 
gardens or buildings of the Sung period; but the wil- 
lows still lean over the West Lake, and the dense 
bamboo groves still provide shade for the crowds of 
pilgrims who make their way up to Ling Ying Ssu, 
while gnarled pines flank the steep paths leading up 
into the mountains. Hangchou still lies in the middle 
of an extensive nature park, even though this lias 
been squeezed out, as it were, from the city itself, 
which has lost most of its old character through the 
filling in of the canals, the removal of the bridges, and 
the quasi-modern buildings.— Remains of older gar- 
dens may be observed at the former library, Wen Lan 
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Ko, where some monumental garden rocks adorn the 
court (Plate no), and on the island in Hsi Hu where 
there used to be a small temple and a pavilion in the 
shape of a swastika, known under the name of San 
Tan Yin Yueh. The smaller villa gardens that in mod- 
ern times have been laid out on the shores of Hsi Hu 
are, as far as I am aware, rather simple heirs of noble 
forefathers. 

The city has lost its romantic glamour, but in the 
environs one still finds sharply silhouetted mountains 
and a luxuriant vegetation, especially around the mon- 
asteries and temples forming the central motifs in 
these impressive landscapes. I will here mention only 
two of these establishments, the oldest and the most 
recent, Ling Ying Ssu and Huang Lung Ssu. The first- 
mentioned temple was founded more than a thousand 
years ago, as emerges from the stone pagodas in front 
of the central hall. It has several times been ravaged 
by fire and renewed, most recently during the nine- 
teenth century. The old plans have, however, been 
adhered to on these occasions as faithfully as possible, 
and the park-like beauty of the surroundings has been 
kept intact. (Plate 41.) The vegetation has been al- 
lowed to flourish, moss has patinated the statues of 
the Buddhistic arhats and the Boddhisattvas that still 
look down from the mountain terraces opposite where 
bushes and creepers have struck root and formed thick 
draperies around their niches. (Plate in.) A little 
farther off, by the side of the road leading to the mon- 
astery, one notices the airy pavilion that crowns\a 
high-arched bridge spanning a ravine. This has prob- 
ably been renewed in modern times, but it has lost 
nothing of its former elegance as it hovers on its wide- 
spread roof-wings over the deep ravine. No less fasci-\ 
nating is the bamboo grove on the other side of the 
temple, which grows as tall as a pihe wood. (Plate 

112.) 

Huang Lung Ssu is a modern establishment exe- 
cuted after traditional models. The garden owes its 
picturesque character above all to the ponds and their 
setting of hollow stone blocks. The surface of the 
water duplicates the slender pillars and the floating 
roofs of the pavilions. These rise as the central motif in 
compositions of trees and shrubs, rocks and hollow 
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stones, which already are to a large extent veiled by 
the luxuriant vegetation. (Plate 113.) 

In Suchou, no more than twenty years ago, there 
were several relatively well-preserved or restored gar- 
dens; but whether they are still in existence is ques- 
tionable, for the ravages of war have passed over this 
peaceful city, which for centuries has been one of the 
main centers of garden amateurs. The artistic heyday 
of the city occurred during the Ming period, when so 
many of the leading painters and poets settled here. 
The most influential figure was then Wen Cheng- 
ming, who spent the latter half of his long life in 
Suchou, where his studio was always open to pupils 
and friends who came to listen to the teachings of the 
venerable master. This studio lay in a garden that is 
now known under the name of Cho Cheng Yuan; and 
to this day there is shown a magnificent wistaria — 
just inside the gate — that according to the tradition 
was planted by Wen Cheng-ming. (Plate 114.) He also 
executed a series of drawings with motifs from this 
same garden. — Doubtless others of these Suchou point- 
ers engaged in garden art, though no direct historical 
evidence to this effect has come down. It is, however, 
worth adding that the most original of all the great 
talents at the end of the Ming period, Shih-t'ao, be- 
came celebrated not only as a painter, 1 but also as a 
designer of gardens, though not in Suchou, but in 
Yangchou. 

Garden culture in Suchou, as has already been re- 
marked, was at the flower of its development when the 
city was a center for painters; but it was maintained 
also in later periods. During the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, Suchou retained its character as 
a home for scholars and artists, though in modern 
times the productions of the latter have assumed more 
hybrid, forms, as is apparent, among other things, 
from the peculiar institution designated as the Suchou 
Academy of Art. This is housed in a large pseudo- , 
classical building, which is situated in an old garden, % 
the so-called Tsang Lang T'ing: rather a disagreeable 
contrast, which is further stressed by the fact that the 
interior of the building is divided between painters 
arho work in oils with occidental technique, and others 
who follow the traditional Chinese methods. 
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Several of the old Suchou gardens that were for- 
merly attached to mansions belonging to patricians 
are now half public, and may be viewed on payment of 
a small entrance fee; among these are Liu Yuan, Cho 
Cheng Yuan, Hsi Yuan, and Tsang Lang Ting, while 
access to a number of others, such as Shih Tzu Lin, 
Ku Yuan (I Yuan) and WangShih-Yuan, may be 
gained through personal introductions. Each of these 
gardens has its own history and its special atmosphere; 
but as their essential compositional elements are simi- 
lar, it is not so easy so to characterize them in a few 
lines that their peculiar features emerge clearly. Time 
has also contributed to tone down the differences and 
spread moss over the decorative details. 

The following words by an old Suchou poet are well 
worth remembering by those who wish to become 
more familiar with the individual character of these 
gardens: 

One should have a knowledge of the historical back- 
ground; one should enter [the garden] in a peaceful and 
receptive mood; one should use one's observation to note 
the plan and pattern of the garden, for the different parts 
have not been arbitrarily assembled, but carefully weighed 
against each other like the pairs of inscribed tablets 
[adorned with parallel quotations corresponding with each 
other in respect to tone-values and content] placed in the 
pavilions. And when one has thoroughly comprehended 
the tangible forms or objects one should endeavor to attain 
to an inner communion with the soul of the garden, and 
try to understand the mysterious forces governing the 
landscape and making it cohere. 

The oldest of the maintained or restored gardens is 
probably Shih Tzu Lin, "The Lion Grove." This origi- 
nally belonged to a temple (later replaced by dwell- 
ings), and was laid out by a famous monk, Wei Tzu, 
in about the year 1342. According to the tradition, the 
latter is supposed to have lived formerly at the so- 
called Lion Rock on the Tien Mu mountain, and for 
this reason he sought to make his new garden such that 
it might deserve the name of The Lion Grove. (Plate 
32.) It was evidently with this end in view that he 
selected and set up some magnificent water-modeled 
rocks, which at least in two cases may remind one of 
sitting lions. The resemblance is especially evident in 
the upper part of the stones, which in the right light 



do give the impression of great forward-bending heads 
with bushy manes. (Plate 33.) Some of these lion 
statues modeled by Nature are placed on a hillock be- 
tween gnarled old pines, which vie with the stones in 
their wealth of fantastic form, and others are located 
out in the water, where the stones are duplicated by 
their own reflections. They fascinate the beholder with 
their suggestive forms, andjmpress one with their 
mighty dimensions. The hill that is crowned by these 
rocks is built up in the form of a "mountain" with 
grottoes and tunnels. The paths wind both over and 
through "the mountain," and lead over elegant arched 
bridges to the bank, where hollow stones have been 
piled almost like real coral reefs. (Plate ri5.) The gar- 
den has probably been more than once reshaped or 
restored in the course of time; this has entailed certain 
exaggerations in the rock elements which here appear 
more overwhelming than in any other Suchou garden. 
Thus, the grounds as a whole have acquired the char- 
acter of a creviced mountain-in-little, with water and 
ancient trees, and its decorative effect is due especially 
to the play of light and shade, something that is also 
strongly stressed in Ni Tsan's famous ink painting 
from Shih Tzu Lin. According to this painting, which 
because of its many inscriptions has almost become 
an historical document, the garden seems originally to 
have contained also bamboo plantations and tall trees 
of various kinds which spread their leafy branchage 
over low-thatched huts and open meditation-pavilions. 
The relative proportions of the rocks, the trees, and 
the buildings were quite other than what they are to- 
day, when the latter no longer seek protection under 
the trees, but lift their widespread roofs, like great 
umbrellas, high in the air, 

Liu Yuan, situated outside the so-called Tsang-m^n 
Gate, was laid out in the sixteenth century, and was 
afterwards owned by a family with the name of Liu, 
whence its name. This was retained even after the 
garden had been sold in the nineteenth century to the 
family Sheng, only with the difference that the char- 

F 

acter for Liu was changed: instead of the family-name 
Liu, another sign with the same pronunciation was 
introduced, with the meaning "to leave" or "to linger," 
which was considered more appropriate for a garden 
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intended to offer quietude and pleasure. The new 
owners made considerable extensions, so that the gar- 
den actually became the largest and that offering the 
greatest variety of motifs in the whole of Suchou, But 
here, too, the new owners seem to have gone rather 
far in their eagerness to make the composition inter- 
esting and varied: one motif was crowded upon an- 
other — stones, trees, creepers, pavilions and buildings ^ 
of various form and ornamentation — so that the details 
are given no chance to emerge clearly, but combine to 
form a somewhat indistinct mass. This is the prevailing 
impression, especially as the summer advances and the 
trees are covered with leaves; earlier in the year, when 
the gnarled branches are silhouetted against the sky 
in strong lines, and the wistarias have not yet spread 
their draperies, it is easier to observe the successive 
planes and the various compositional elements, which 
are also brought out by their reflections in the water. 

The mirroring surface of the lake is here of the 
greatest importance. It forms the central motif .of the 
composition, and occupies more than half of the en- 
tire area. It is not the usual garden pond, but areal 
lake, diversified with spits and islands rich with vege- 
tation. Several boats lie ready for those who may de- 
sire to row to the innermost recesses of the grounds. 
(Plate 116.) The curving shores have been built up 
with rising and falling portions of uneven stone blocks, 
in places rather jagged, and standing out in sharp 
silhouette against a background of white walls, in 
places hollow and rounded off, half-concealed by the\ 
trunks and branches of the old trees which lean over 
so that they almost touch the surface of the water. 
Beyond the shore-facings rise the whitewashed facades 



Quite near Liu Yuan lies Hsi Yuan, now a temple 
garden, but originally (i.e., during the Ming period) 
it was The Western Garden (as the name indicates) at- 
tached to a patrician home. It was afterwards donated 
to a nearby temple, but both the temple and the gar- 
den were destroyed during the T'ai-ping revolution 
in the 1860's. The buildings have been restored, but 
the garden is still incomplete; it looks rather plain 
with its large lake between the bare and dry shores. 
One misses not only the exuberant vegetation, but also 
the water-modeled, hollow and curved stones. How 
empty the Chinese garden appears without these fun- 
damental elements of composition! 

Cho Cheng Yuan was laid out by the Wang family 
in the northeastern part of the city on the site of an 
old temple at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
At this time, or shortly afterwards, Wen Cheng-ming 
lived in this place, and executed a series of drawings 
that have been reproduced as woodcuts; but these offer 
little of topographical interest. At the beginning of the 
Ch'ing Dynasty the garden belonged to the Chen 
family but in 1679 it was taken over by the local civil 
administration. It was probably in connection with 
this latter transaction that it was given the name Cho 
Cheng Yuan, which means the garden of the Inef- 
ficient Government or of the Stupid Officials. 

In an inscription composed in the year 1747 by Sh&i 
T6-ch'ien, one of the literary assistants of the emperor 
Ch'ien Lung, and engraved upon a tree trunk, it is 
stated that the garden was restored and embellished by 
one Chiang, the Ssu-ma, when its earlier name of Cho 
Cheng Yuan was changed to Fu Yuan (The Restored 
Garden). It was then of very great extent, and con- 



'| of the buildings, divided by windows and doorways ( \tained many halls, galleries, pavilions, and kiosks, as 



in brickwork. 



with ornamental gratings executed 
These buildings have, it is true, a Constructive skeleton 
of posts and beams, but these are entirely covered with 
stamped earth and white facing, which contributes to 
their appearance of a continuous background to suc- 
cessive pictorial sections that stand out against them 
in more or less the same way as ink paintings on white 
paper. From whatever point one views this garden, 
one sees the water in the foreground and the white 
walls in the background. 



well as terraces, hills, and lakes. The author continues: 
"Wheri--I returned hither [on a later occasion], the 
garden was^still more extensive, still richer than before, 
with many winding paths and curving streams. High 
boughs of trees J. . prevented the sun's rays from 



penetrating; low/ boughs wrote characters on the 
mirrored surface of the water . . . The lord of the 
garden prepared wine, and bade his guests drink; 
they chanted songs, they chatted, and rejoiced. Their 
pleasure was very refined, and not in the least coarse. 
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Birds flew, fish swam, and were most interesting; it 
was like the days of old when neither fish nor bird 
feared man. Although one had not left the city mart, 
one seemed to have reached the hills and forests. My 
eyes and heart were refreshed even more than on the 
first visit." 1 By calling the garden Fu Yuan, Chiang 
Ssu-ma wished to indicate that-he not only wanted to 
restore its former outer beauty, but also the virtues and 
the high literary standard that had been cultivated 
here by his ancestors. 

The garden seems, however, to have suffered an un- 
happier fate, entailing encroachments upon the origi- 
nal area and a gradual decay. In the nineteenth century 
it served as a headquarters of the commanding officer 
of the Manchu garrison, a garrison that was composed 
of the so-called Eight Banners, and was for this reason 
called Pa Ch'i Hui Kuan. Some time afterwards it was 
once more privately owned, but was occupied by the 
insurgents during the T'ai-ping revolution. In more 
recent times it has served not only as a provincial 
yamen, but also as the meeting-place of the Manchus; 
one of the old pavilions was their guild-hall. 

The garden and its buildings have thus known 
many vicissitudes and uses. Although never destroyed, 
they have not been kept in a state of repair. After the 
expulsion of the Manchus during the revolution of 
1911, the process of decay seems to have proceeded un- 
checked. The buildings are more or less dilapidated, 
while an exuberant growth of weeds has been ; allowed 
to replace the water in the ponds and canals. (Plate 
118.) Despite all this, the garden has retained in parts 
a delightful picturesque charm; decay has not alto- 
gether ruined the original beauty, though it has in the 
main toned it down and veiled it. \ 

After entering from the street through the tradition- 
ally barred outer gate and walking a few steps along 
a high wall, one comes to the gate leading into the 
garden itself. (Plate 117.) This is an. oval opening in 
the wall, on one side festooned with a tough old 
wistaria that is said to date back to Wen Cheng-rnjng's 
days. (Plate 114.) Just inside, where the garden proper 
begins, some richly modeled stone blocks have been 

1 Translation according to Florence Ayscough, "The Chinese Idea of 
a Garden" in A Chinese Mirror (London 1025), pp. 253-254. 



set up, the so-called "stones of welcome," and from 
this point one may continue one's stroll in various di- 
rections. Large stones arranged in the form of a zig- 
zag footbridge lead over to the pavilion "Of the 
Remote Perfumes." (Plate 18.) Beside this lies the 
"Southern Gallery," and on the yonder side of the big 
lotus pond, which is now a verdant depression, lie 
several other buildings with poetical names such as 
"New-fallen Snow and Misty Clouds" (probably re- 
ferring to a special view from here), "The Plough- 
men's Pavilion," "The Bamboo. Grove," "The Pavilion 
of the Lotus Breezes" and others, of which, however, 
in certain cases only the more or less graphic names re- 
main. In a sequestered corner there is a little orange 
or loquat plantation; beside this was formerly the site 
of "The Hall of the Noble Arts," where according to 
the old chroniclers of Suchou, Wen Chengming and 
his friends used to foregather to hold competition in 
calligraphy, painting and poetry. 

During the last few decades, as I have remarked, the 
process of decay has been allowed to proceed un- 
checked in the Cho Cheng Yuan; no attempts have 
been made to replace what has rotted away or 
crumbled. But it is precisely for this reason that the 
place has retained such a genuine atmosphere, a breath 
of something great and original, which in all its hoary 
simplicity convinces and irresistibly fascinates the be- 
holder. (Plate 70.) 

Quite other are the impressions one receives in the 
considerably smaller garden situated in the southern 
part of the city and known under the name of Ch'u 
Yuan, or Wang Shih Yuan. This has kept, in a higher 
degree than any other of the old Suchou gardens, the 
living pulse of the present, for it is still attached to a 
home. (Plate 121.) 

According to tradition, a garden is supposed to have 
existed on this spot as early as the Sung period, but to 
what extent it corresponded to the grounds as they are 
today it isi impossible to determine. This garden was 
especially renowned at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury for its magnificent peonies, which were consid- 
ered to excel the famous flowers of the same kind 
(paeoma albtfiora) in Yangchou, at that time the 
garden city par prifirence in China. 
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Wang ShUi Yuan is, as has been already remarked, 
a garden of very modest dimensions: but it gives the 
effect of being deep, mysterious and impenetrable, par- 
ticularly when the trees and bushes are in full bloom. 
The little lake, which here, too, forms the central 
motif, almost makes the impression of a forest pool, 
where it lies surrounded with great stone-blocks, an- 
cient trees, bridges, and galleries. (Plate 120.) There 
is very little room to spare; and in certain places the 
trees are growing through the roofs of the galleries 
and the rocks jut far out over the water, forming a 
support for bridges or for pavilions built out over the 
water. The artistic composition is concentrated around 
the lake, along the shore; the surrounding buildings 
open towards the lake with galleries that rise or fall 
or run in curves according to the modelling of the 
shore. (Plate 121.) The parts behind do not seem to be 
of such importance, at least from the artistic point of 
view. They consist of walls and living quarters. How- 
ever, where space has permitted, these have been 
adapted to the natural surroundings. (Plate 25.) Thus, 
in a sequestered corner one finds a little plot consisting 
of handsome stone blocks grouped around an old tree 
trunk, and next to this a bordered bed for white 
peonies. This flower bed can be viewed from a jutting 
loggia or roofed platform; doubtless a favorite spot 
during the warm season (Plate 8), though not so in- 
viting as the pavilion built out over the water where 
; meals were served in summertime. Here one may en 
' joy without fear of disturbance the shifting lights over 
; the surface of the water, and the silent sport of the 
fish under the swaying leaves of the lotus. (Plate 122.) 
— A garden of this kind, however, is best seen in the 
1 springtime, before the trees have broken into leaf and 
the magnolias and fruit trees have blossomed. This is 
the right time to visit these gardens, whose luxuriant 
beauty and shifting reflections are as fascinating as 
they are impossible to describe in words. 

Another Suchou garden which is still inhabited and 
in daily use belongs to the Ku family. It is relatively 
new, having been laid out in the 1870's by the present 
owner s grandfather, Ku Ho-yi, whose doctor advised 
him to seek rest in Suchou and devote himself to gar- 
dening. The garden thus became a "Home for Rest," 



commonly called I Yuan. It contains several peaceful 
corners, paths, and prospects inviting to strolls and 
quiet meditation. (Plate 2.) Evidently neither trouble 
nor money was spared to make the place interesting 
and well-stocked. To an occidental observer it may 
seem that the designer has been guilty of certain ex- 
cesses in the heaping up of "mountains" and the crowd- 
ing of trees and bushes. It is not so easy to get a clear 
survey in this medley of strange stones and trees; but 
it was perhaps not the intention that one should, 
(Plate 123.) A garden of this sort should fascinate 
with its abundance and with surprises rather than by 
any orderly pattern. A dominating motif, however, is 
the central fish and lotus pond, with its facing of un- 
commonly high and sheer stones and a setting of 
various kinds of trees. In springtime, when they break 
into bloom, one after the other, the place is enchant- 
ingly beautiful. On the occasion of my visit there in 
the middle of March the plum trees and camellias had 
already blossomed; but a number of other prunus 
species, apricots, and peaches, as well as magnolias, 
both the white-flowered and the smaller pink-blos- 
somed ones, were all in full bloom, and spread a veil 
of vibrating fight tones over the dark branches of the 
trees. The leaves had not yet unfolded, but the dwarf 
maples were shot with red and the willows with pale 
green before their draperies had assumed their deeper, 
riper hue. Each tree seemed to greet the spring with 
, its own melody, with its individual voice and tint. And 
■ \ the picture was enlivened with the white, red-crested 
t I herons as they wandered about on their long legs 
I between the hollow stone blocks, reminding one of the 
: I decorative compositions of the academic court painters 
I Nfrom the Ch'ien Lung period. (Plate 124.) 

Interest in garden art was by no means extinguished 
in Suchou with the new era introduced by the revo- 
lution (icjir). During the last few decades efforts have 
been made to restore decayed older gardens or to lay 
out new ones. Arrfong the restorations we may note 
the garden attached to the so-called Wang school for 
girls, which on the occasion of my visit appeared 
rather flat and desolate, as the ground was not diversi- 
fied by any hills, the vegetation was meager and there 
was no water; (Plate 125A) but it did contain one un- 
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usually impressive old garden rock, a monument of a 
type no longer obtainable in China. (Plate 31.) 

Another old garden that has undergone transforma- 
tions connected with its adaptation to a modern 
institution k the so-called Tsang Lang Ting, an 
establishment with traditions from the Sung period. 
It has been thoroughly destroyed-on various occasions, 
most recently during the T'ai-ping ravages. It was re- 
stored in the 1870's, and was chosen in the year 1927 
as a suitable site for the new academy of art, as already 
mentioned. The garden was thus saved from complete 
dissolution, but it has nonetheless suffered consider- 
ably, for the original picturesque buildings have been 
replaced by a huge palace with a pseudo-classical 
colonnade. An unusual feature in this garden is the 
canal surrounding it. This is spanned by a bridge lead- 
ing to the open arcade which here replaces the usual 
circumambient wall. (Plate 125B.) 

The new gardens to which I had access on the 
occasion of my last visit in Suchou (1935) were de- 
signed in the traditional style with a wealth of stones 
and water; and as the trees had hot yet had time 
to attain impressive proportions, the richly silhouetted 
rocks were all the more imposing. Still, the impres- 
sion of the whole was by no means the same as of the 
old gardens. A certain monotony, due to the lining up 
or grouping of the stones, counteracted their expres- 
siveness and revealed the lack of creative imagination. 
(Plate 126.) 

Suchou's importance as a center for painting and 
garden art gradually diminished after the falllof the 
Ming Dynasty. Other places with greater claims in, 
these respects came to the fore at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Foremost among these should 
be mentioned Yangchou, a small city situated some- 
what farther north on the' Grand Canal, and the idyllic ' 
Nanziang in the vicinity of Shanghai. Several of 
the most original and gifted representatives for the 
hsieh-i school of painting settled in Yangchou, and as 
at the same time the city was lifted on a wave of 
economic prosperity, considerable efforts were made 
in the sphere of garden art, Yangchou became widely 
known for its gardens; and that these were not with- 
out artistic merit emerges from the fact that more 
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than one of them was laid out after designs by Shih- 
t'ao, the highly imaginative painter and poet whose 
name is now reckoned as one of the foremost in the 
history of Chinese art. Their beauty and fame are 
also confirmed by the fact that the emperor Ch'ien 
Lung visited Yangchou on two occasions in order to 
get artistic ideas and material for his pleasure parks 
in the environs of Peking. — Of the Yangchou gardens 
practically nothing now remains; they were destroyed 
during the T'ai-ping rebellion, and efforts made to 
restore two of them — Ho Yuan and P'ing Shan Tang 
— seem not to have had any permanent result. They 
are, however, especially deserving of remembrance be- 
cause of their historical importance as models for later 
gardens in the imperial pleasure grounds outside 
Peking; some of the most beautiful stones in "the 
latter are said to have come from gardens in Yang- 
chou. 

Nanziang has been more fortunate in retaining its 
former character of an idyllic garden city. Here one 
still finds both temple grounds and smaller private 
gardens with mirroring fishponds in a setting of rustic 
stone benches and picturesque pavilions under ancient 
trees. The best known of the older gardens is Chi 
Yuan, which is considered to date back to the Ming 
period, though it has since known many vicissi- 
tudes. At the beginning of the century it belonged to 
a temple, but is now a public park, a circumstance 
which has not been calculated to keep the grounds in 
their original condition. Here, as in so many other 
places in South China, it is above all the good water 
supply and the consequent luxuriant vegetation, in 
part growing wild, that give the gardens their char- 
acter. (Plate 127.) However much has been destroyed 
or changed in point of formal design, life nevertheless 
still pulses through these grounds and perpetuates the 
atmosphere of former happier days. 

XIven if the richest and most original garden culture 
in China is to be found in the southern provinces, there 
has been no lack of gardens in the northern parts of 
the country. Especially since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century when Peking once more became 
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l! the capital and the imperial court with its numerous 
■ satellites returned, was there an increased need not 
only of princely mansions but also of gardens. The 
new surge of nationalism and creative activity in vari- 
ous fields demanded adequate surroundings of a tra- 
ditional type. The new gardens in and around Peking 
were, as a matter of fact, in many instances made after 
southern models even though some of them were 
more extensive than those in the densely populated 
cities farther south. The new capital offered more 
space, and thus some quarters of the city assumed the 
verdant, not to say rural, character that to a certain 
extent they have retained to this day. In its main fea- 
tures the city plan has remained unchanged, even if 
many sites have been put to different uses according 
1 to the requirements of later periods. 

Under the great Manchu emperors at the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, Peking experienced a resurgence. Many new 
buildings were erected, and the capital was embel- 
lished not only with temples and palaces,, but with 
pleasure parks and gardens as well; and it is in many 
cases almost impossible to decide without documentary 
support whether a certain garden dates 'from the Ming 
period or was first laid out in the time of K'ang Hsi 
or Ch'ien Lung. So many of these gardens existed since 
the fifteenth century but were in part restored and 
changed during the Ch'ien Lung period, or later. 
Several of the residences of the Manchu princes, for 
example, were built upon the foundation of half- 
stroyed or decayed establishments from the Ming 
period, and were provided with gardens that in some 
cases have been preserved right up to our times. It was 
especially the northern and western parts of the capital 
that were occupied by the dwellings of the Manchu 
princes and noblemen, but it is not always easy to lo- 
cate them at once, for they are concealed behind high 
walls over whose tops one barely glimpses the trees. It 
is only when one enters these grounds through the 
monumental gates, or, still better, when one observes 
them from an elevated vantage point, that one can 
form an idea of the significance of such verdant oases 
in the panorama of the otherwise somewhat drab 
and sandy city. — The residences of the princes form 
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a class by themselves, something between the imperial 
pleasure parks and the more modest: and intimate 
gardens attached to so many of the dwellings of 
wealthy citizens. These latter, however, have now for 
the most part disappeared. 

This by no means exhausts the list of gardens in 
Peking; there have been many others, both private 
and public, belonging to societies and guilds and to 
official institutions. But to seek out all the remains 
of decayed gardens remaining in the somewhat laby- 
rinthine city would take us too far. Peking has indeed, 
and to a greater extent than a superficial visit might 
lead one to suppose, been a garden city; but it has at 
the same time also been the stage of historical dramas 
that have entailed many changes of the decorative 
setting. 

Before we set off on a tour of the imperial pleasure 
parks, of which some have been preserved, even if 
in a state of decay, let us pay a hasty visit to a few of 
the former princely residences and their private gar- 
dens in order to form some idea of their characteristic 
arrangements and picturesque beauty as they existed 
a quarter of a century ago, when I had the good 
fortune to visit and photograph the noblest of them: 
to wit, Li Wang Fu, Jui Wang Fu, Ch'£ng Wang Fu, 
Ch'un Wang Fu (also called Lao Ch'i Yeh Fu), Ch'i 
Yeh Fu (also named Hsin Ch'un Wang Fu), Kung 
Wang Fu, and Tao Pei L£ Fu. Of these, the three 
first-mentioned are probably the oldest, belonging to 
families descended from the so-called "old princes," 
who were created by the first Manchu emperor; the 
rest were designed later. 

The largest of these palace compounds or so-called 
"fu comprised as many as twenty courts, of which those 
in front usually served for ceremonial purposes, while 
those in the rear were surrounded by the dwellings 
of the widely ramifying families. Such a residence, 
however, also included gardens of varying size, with 
smaller buildings and pavilions intended as well for 
the enjoyment off the shifting natural scenery as for 
meditation or for artistic and literary occupations. In 
certain cases these might be extended to almost park- 
like grounds with mountains and grottoes, ponds and 
canals. 
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As we are interested in the gardens rather than in composition of poetry. The atmosphere of this place 
the buildings, we shall derive most profit from a visit is no less inspiring because weeds and bushes have 

begun to grow in through the open door. (Plate 130B.) 
From here we may proceed to another little court- 
yard, not less idyllic from having been allowed to run 
wild undisturbed. It is shaded by a big willow tree, 
while small locust trees and other self-sown plants 
have struck root between the stone slabs of the terrace 
and in the sculptured marble bath before the building 
(intended for flowers). According to the name — Wei 
Shan Tsui Lao T'ang— the pavilion behind this on 
the balustraded terrace was dedicated to The Highest 
Joy and Goodness, by which is probably meant the 
inner gladness and equilibrium that are attained by 
meditation. (Plate 130A.) 

Through a side gate one enters the great park-like 
garden circumscribed by the family dwellings. Its 
central part is taken up by a rather large pond. The 
willow trees lean over the surface of the water in 
which elegant pavilions were once reflected. This, 
however, is a thing of the past: between the stone 
slabs forming the bed of the pond, grasses, hibiscus, 
and iris — survivors from a long-past summer — now 
push upward. (Plate 131B.) Much has fallen into 
decay, but what still remains of mountains and water, 
as well as of the buildings, invests this place, too, with 
a shimmer of romance. Here we find 'The Pavilion 
of the Riding Rainbow" (K'ua; Chiang Ting), "The 
Kiosk of the Happy Morning" (Chao Shuang Ko), 
the open hall for "The Retention of the Spring" 
(Tien Ch'un T'ang), with other buildings whose 
names appeal to the imagination, while their floating 
roofs above the airy latticework in the doors, windows, 
and balustrades seem to connect them with the grow- 
ing surroundings in a natural way. The buildings in 
places are badly damaged, pillars and roof are hoary 
and moss-grown; but it is not hard to imagine the 
parts which are lacking, and to see in one's mind's eye 
the pavili&n crowning the bridge over the pond, and 
its reflection in the water. The architectonic composi- 
tion then gains an artistic expressiveness that also 
explains its name, The Pavilion of the Riding Rain- 
bow. The reflection was doubtless more rainbow-like 
than the building itself, though this, too, with its 



to Ch'eng Wang Fu and Kung Wang Fu, despite 
the fact that at the beginning of the 1920's these resi- 
dences were by no means the best preserved of the 
princely palaces. Ch'eng Wang Fu has now probably 
been completely destroyed. The" establishment existed 
as early as the sixteenth century, when it belonged 
to the emperor Wan Li's trusted minister, Li Liang; 
but it was renewed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century by the then owner, Prince Ch'eng, who was 
for many years the governor of Peking. Its last renas- 
cence was, however, of short duration, for Prince 
Ch'eng's eldest son was a notorious libertine and 
opium fiend, who was finally compelled to surrender 
the family residence. Since then it seems to have been 
abandoned to a process of gradual decay. 

The great outer gate of Ch'eng Wang Fu is not 
among the most monumental of its kind; but it is 
shaded by ancient trees and guarded, like all these gates, 
by a pair of stately marble lions. In the entrance hall 
were formerly preserved standards, halberds, drums, 
and other equipment for the bodyguard, as may still 
be seen in the entrance hall at Li Wang Fu. After 
passing through this hall and a couple of open court- 
yards, one comes to Yin An Tien, "The Hall of Silver 
Peace," a sort of reception hall still showing traces 
of its original beautiful ceiling decoration and wall 
paintings, but without any fittings or furniture. (Plate 
129B.) Behind this, when we have passed still an- 
other courtyard, lies Sh£n Tien, "The Spirit Hall." 
This is the largest and most noble of the buildings, 
and was used on the occasion of the ritual sacrifices 
to the ancestors and for other family ceremonies.— If 
we continue along the main axis and its cross-axes we 
gradually penetrate into the parts that served as dwell- 
ing quarters. These are characterized by a greater 
intimacy, especially as the buildings appear in a setting 
of blossoming trees and shrubs. 

A number of these buildings are still provided with 
"name-boards" indicating their original uses, and in 
some cases giving one a glimpse into the world of 
thought from which they crystallized. Let us first 
visit the Lai ShSng Ko, a pavilion intended for the 
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Chih Tzu (Gardenia florida). Chinese gardenia. Woodcut after a painting by Wu Yuan-yti (about 1050 — 1104). 
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succession of curving roofs and its position on the confiscated, and the palace was bestowed upon Ch'ien 



bridge, might well have given the impression of float- 
ing in the air. (Plate 131A.) — Farther off in the 
garden lies Hsi Hsien Lou, 'The Loft for the Western 
Fairies," i.e., the theater, a two-storey building with 
a jutting veranda or loft, where the "fairies" sang 
their songs and declaimed while other scenes were 
enacted on the platform below. (Plate 129A.) 

The vegetation at the time of my visit bore witness 
to the same neglect as the buildings, though one might 
find here beautiful specimens of catalpa, of albizzia, 
of huai-shu, and weeping willow, as well as some 
stunted tree peonies and other flowers. Doubtless when 
the ponds were full of water, all these were young 
and fresh; but no such wealth of blossoming and 
fragrant trees and bushes as that which so enchants 
one in the Suchou gardens has ever characterized 
either this or any other pleasure ground in Peking. 
Nor have the stones and "mountains" been so richly 
represented here as in the southern provinces, per- 
haps because the necessarily long transports made them 
so expensive. In Ch'eng Wang Fu there was only a 
minor rockery, arranged as a grotto near a spring. It 
was supplemented by a pavilion called Sou Yu T'ing, 
'The Pavilion of the Purifying Jade," a name that 
probably refers to a spring whose waters were as clear 
and purifying as jade. 

In its heyday at the end of the last century, Kung 
Wang Fu was the largest and stateliest of all the 
residences of the Manchu princes in Peking: a really 
important establishment that also included a richly 
developed garden. During the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century the property had belonged to the em- 
peror Ch'ien Lung's well-known favorite Ho-shen, 
who resided here until he fell into disfavor and was 
forced to commit suicide in the year 1799. 2 According 
to the tradition, his residence might in some points 
have vied with the emperor's in splendor and artistic 
decorativeness (a circumstance which contributed to 
Ho-shen's fall), but of this, nothing seems to have 
been preserved. On Ho-shen's death his property was 

- The historical data concerning Kung Wang Fu have been taken from 
the well -documented essay published by H. S. Chen and G. N. Kates 
in Monumenta Ssrica, 1940, under the title "Prince Kung's Palace and 
Its Adjoining Garden." 



Lung's seventeenth son, Prince Ch'ing, and was after- 
wards inherited by the latter's son. After this, in the 
year 1849, it was returned to the state; but two years 
later it was bestowed upon the emperor Tao Kuang's 
sixth son, I-hsin, best known as Prince Kung. He was, 
as we know, China's most important official represen- 
tative during the critical decades just after the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and was entrusted with the 
difficult task of negotiating with the European Great 
Powers after the bitter experiences of i860. 

It was through his energetic and well-planned work 
as builder and garden amateur that Kung Wang Fu 
attained the dimensions and the magnificence that in 
the main it has kept up to this day, even though the 
maintenance of the buildings and the garden prac- 
tically came to an end after Prince Kung's death in 
1898. Certain parts of the palace, however, were used 
by younger members of the family — the grandsons 
of the founder, the princes Pu-wei and Pu-ju — right 
up to the end of the 1930*5, when the entire property 
was sold to the Catholic University in Peking (Fu 
Jen Ta Hsueh). It must not be forgotten that Prince 
Pu-ju, well known as a painter, tried to maintain some- 
thing of Kung Wang Fu's former dignity and attrac- 
tiveness with receptions and garden fetes from time 
to time, and to which occidental as well as oriental 
visitors were invited. 

It is not necessary to consider in detail the archi- 
tectural structure of the establishment, or the part 
occupying the southern half of the extensive grounds. 
It is not impossible that certain of the buildings date 
from Ho-shen's time, but no detailed investigation of 
their age has so far been undertaken. At all events, 
the plan is uniform throughout, and is typical of these 
palatial establishments in China. It is oriented due 
south, with three parallel main axes, each consisting 
of six successive courts surrounded by halls and gal- 
leries. The whole of this architecturally developed 
southern part is completed with a long two-storey 
building, which with its open galleries forms an 
effective background. Behind this lies the garden, 
which is likewise divided into three sections, although 
these are not so symmetrically arranged as the cor- 
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responding sections in the southern part of the 
establishment. 

This garden apparently was originally laid out by 
Prince Kung during the decades immediately after 
the middle of the nineteenth century, but in a style 
faithfully adhering to the principles of composition 
that have been observed in China for centuries. Its 
picturesque beauty and striking decorative arrange- 
ments were thus above all the result of a skilful ex- 
ploitation of the "mountains" and the water; the 
latter, true, has been allowed to dry up, but the 
"mountains" still remain to convey something of 
the romantic atmosphere that once prevailed in this 
place. — A few notes to accompany the photographs 
taken by the author here in 1922 and 1930 may be of 
interest, because much that has since disappeared or 
been changed was then still in its original state. 

The main entrance to the middle part of the garden 
is through a gate designed in a quasi-occidental style, 
the rather surprising appearance of which in this place 
is modified by the Chinese inscription: Ching Han 
T'ai Ku (Stillness Embraces the Remotest Past). On 
entering, the visitor is confronted with stately rock 
formations, including one in the shape of a tall portal, 
the top of which is formed by a recumbent block, a 
stone structure executed with great boldness combined 
with skillful distribution of the masses of light and 
shade playing on the soft background of deep green- 
ery. (Plate 136.) 

At the entrance to the first big court there lies a 
pond with a feeding canal, in a setting of unhewn 
rustic stone blocks, some of which also served as step- 
ping stones. The pond is shaded by willows and 
Glcdttsia sinensis (a tree that is well represented in 
this garden); but as there is no water, the trees do 
not appear to best advantage. On a stone platform 
behind the pond lies a long pavilion with a jutting 
veranda and the name An Shan T'ang (The Hall of 
Peaceful Goodness). It stretches out its arms in the 
form of sloping galleries to east and west, being thus 
connected with the long side-galleries running north 
and south. (Plate 132.) The decorative effect must 
have been extremely fascinating when the water mir- 



rored the trees and with its reflections enriched the 
play of light and shade between the pillars of the 
buildings. 

The court behind this is somewhat broader. It is 
encircled only by outer galleries, running parallel with 
though outside those which enclose the court in front. 
The uncommon length of these outer galleries and 
their comprehensive contours can be observed best 
on the west side, to which we shall return presently. In 
the middle of the background, dominating the whole 
court, is a huge mountain, built up of hollowed and 
jagged stones, in front of which a narrow stream- 
let formerly wound. In the middle of the mountain 
yawns a grotto, and on either side of this run winding 
tunnels leading to the yonder side where sloping 
galleries take one up to an open hall behind the crest 
of the mountain. The mountain is called Ti Ts'ui Yen 
(The Gorge of Dripping Verdure), a name originat- 
ing in the fact that from a receptacle placed up on the 
mountain [and filled with a bucket when required] 
water seeped down into the grotto and thence into 
the little pond before the mountain. The grotto itself, 
named Pi Yiin Tung (The Grotto of the Secret 
Clouds), was regarded as one of the most fascinating 
and wonderful parts of this extensive pleasure ground, 
while the mountain terrace, known as Yao Yiieh T'ai 
(Terrace for the Invitation of the Moon), formed a 
romantic summit in the garden. (Plate 133.) 

Farther north, beyond this central area, there is an- 
other court of somewhat lesser dimensions, which is 
mostly taken up by a fairly large building, in part 
surrounded by boldly piled rocks. The motifs are of 
the same kind as those already mentioned, though in 
varying combinations. 

The eastern section of the garden, which has a spe- 
cial entrance from the south, is largely taken up by 
the theater, an extensive building-complex consisting 
of several units around smaller courts. These buildings 
have no actual formal connection with the garden 
proper; but it is certainly typical that here, as also in 
Ch'eng Wang Fu and at the imperial summer palaces, 
the dieater was accorded considerable space. The most 
picturesque garden motif in this section is the open 
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A drawing after a sketch- 
map of Kung Wang Fu -= — ^S= 
pubiished in Monumenta 
Serica, Vol. V. Here repro- 
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octagonal pavilion under an ancient willow shown on 
Plate 49. 

The western section was largely occupied by a large 
rectangular pond, whose impressive dimensions may 
still be observed, even though it has dried up. To fill 
this huge basin with water must certainly have been a 
considerable undertaking, for the water was not con- 
ducted hither from some nearby lake or river, but was 
pumped up out of a spring in the vicinity, which was 
connected with the pond by means of a subterranean 
canal. 3 This was done in the traditional manner with 
the help of a water-wheel which was turned by asses, 
plodding blindfold round and round for hours. As the 
bed of the pond was not paved, but consisted of 
stamped earth in which grass and other plants had 
struck root, the filling had to be repeated rather fre- 
quently. 

The sides of the pond, on the other hand, were 
faced with several layers of coarse stone blocks partly 
rising over the surface of the water and forming a 
sort of rustic podium or steps to the galleries running 
along the two long sides of the pond. In certain places 
the willows had struck root between the stone blocks, 
so that they could lean over the mirroring water, while 
tall ailanthus trees stretched their branches over the 
galleries from the opposite side. The trees and the 
buildings thus combined with the stones and the water 
to bring out a shifting succession of picturesque com- 
positions.— Characteristically enough, one of the two 
long galleries was called Shih Hua Fang (The Boat 
of Poetry and Painting), a name that may refer to 
impressions resembling those one may get on a voyage 
in a boat, if it does not indicate that paintings and 
writings were aired here on certain occasions. (Plate 

132.) 

In the center of the basin, on a rather high platform 
of hewn stone, there is a long open pavilion called 
Kuan Yii T'ai (Terrace for the Observation of Fishes). 
This building is quite isolated, lacking any connection 
with the bank, so that it could evidently be reached 
only by boat. Like a number of other such water- 
surrounded pavilions in the imperial pleasure parks, 
it was supposed to give the appearance of being lifted 

3 Cf. Ch'en and Kates, Prince Kung's Palace etc., p. 56. 



and duplicated by its reflection in the water below— 

an impression, however, which it is now only 
possible to conjure in one's imagination. (Plate 
I35A.) 

At the farther end of the pond appears a group of 
fantastically shaped stones, which were probably partly 
covered by water; and farther north, on the bank, there 
is a little orchard before a largish hall which was 
used as a dwelling. (Plate 1356.) — It was in this part 
of the garden (Plate 137) that Prince Pu-ju, the art 
lover and painter, used to bring together his friends, 
both foreigners and Chinese, in springtime when the 
fruit trees were clad in delicate blossoms, to celebrate 
garden fetes. Even female members of the family at- 
tended these events; then the flowering loveliness and 
the mobile, colorful groups against a background of 
graceful pavilions and galleries were like an echo of 
times when, with the light shimmering on the ponds 
and the wind singing through the wooden pipes of 
the doves high up in the air, a pleasure ground like 
this became a scene for living idylls of chinoiserie in 
silk and paint. 

As a contrast to the striking and fantastic stone com- 
positions in Kung Wang Fu, one may turn to the 
rather simple arrangements of the elements found in 
the most modern of all the gardens of the Manchu 
princes in Peking, that belonging to Prince Tao Pei 
L£, which was obviously laid out at the beginning of 
this century. The then owner was a widely traveled, 
wealthy and intelligent representative for the ideas of 
the new era (like his kinsman, the emperor Kuang 
Hsu), a man who wished to merge the old with the 
new also at his establishment in Peking. The main 
buildings, from the monumental gateway to the cus- 
tomary hall of ancestors, are executed in traditional 
style, and some of the open courts are shaded by great 
trees; but he has sought to make the garden proper 
into something very unusual by combining the Chinese 
mountain and stone motifs with quasi-European sum- 
mer houses and fountains. The former have an unmis- 
takable flavor of cheap western carpentry, while the 
crowning bronze putto of the fountain seems rather 
out of place on the rustic rock. The result exemplifies 
the difficulty of merging elements of different origin 
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in a garden composition, and of setting up fantastically 
modeled rocks in a Europeanized establishment. How 
much easier it is, after all, to draw up the firm con- 
tours for an architectural plan than to heighten the 
capriciously irregular forms of Nature to the point 
of artistic expressiveness! (Plate 138.) 

A hybrid product like this, however, is exceptional 
in Peking. There are several gardens in the former 
capital, laid out or restored at the end of the nineteenth 
century or later, when they fell into foreign hands, 
yet which have retained a thoroughly homogeneous 
traditional stamp. These are, certainly, of more limited 
dimensions, yet they can be very fascinating. One of 
the best examples is the garden that at the end of last 
century belonged to Chang Ching-wei, and in the 
1920*5 was acquired by an Italian merchant. It is not 
known when the garden was first laid out; but it is 
supposed to have been given its present very rich 
design by the man who supervised the restoration of 
the gardens of the New Summer Palace for the 
dowager empress Tzu HsL His name was Kuei Chung- 
t'ang, and he is said to have taken over for his own 
use a number of garden stones and other material 
that bad been requisitioned for the imperial pleasure 
park. (See Plates 24, 28, 30, 79.) 

This may help to explain the uncommonly striking, 
not to say magnificent rock formations that here 
provide the setting for the big pond and its domi- 
nating central motif. They are extremely effective, 
not inferior to the mountains in the imperial pleasure 
parks, and, like these, are combined with open pa- 
vilions, bridges, and balustraded- galleries which serve 
as decorative settings for the shifting scenes that un- 
fold from different points. In recent years the water 
supply has obviously not been sufficient to fill the 
ponds, but the vegetation in the fertile mud at their 
bottom has nevertheless continued to flourish. Thus 
the irises still bloom in spring, as in summer the lotus. 
(Plate 140.) 

As a minor example of the way in which the tra- 
ditional elements may be merged in a harmonious 
manner in a relatively small space, I may also mention 
the carefully tended, idyllic garden attached to the 
dwelling of the old bibliophile, Fu Tseng-hsiang, in 



the western quarter of Peking. (Plate 142.) It occupies 
the entire court in front of the house, being bounded 
on one side by the house, and on another side by an 
open gallery or communication between different parts 
of the dwelling. (Plate 58.) Here, too, there is a 
pond, although of very modest dimensions. The pond 
is bordered by hollow stone formations, and over these 
rises a pavilion which is shaded by a big willow tree. 
It invites rest and meditation; it is the central motif of 
the composition and here one may become absorbed 
in contemplation of the silent play of the fishes and 
the shifting reflections of light on the mirroring sur- 
face of the water. Other prospects present themselves 
from the veranda or the room in front of the house 
where meals are served in summertime. Here the view 
is divided and accentuated by the hollow rocks be- 
tween the trees, which are partly covered by creepers. 
The composition is rich in detail and variety, and each 
feature is done full justice without being in any way 
stressed at the expense of the ensemble. Diversity is not 
confusing or wearying; everything contributes to an 
atmosphere of pleasant rest and harmony. 

Besides the above-mentioned gardens there are still, 
in the secluded residential quarters in Peking, a num- 
ber of more or less important remains of old pleasure 
grounds. Lacking illustrations of these, brief mention 
will be made only of the old garden in Hai-t'ien, a 
formerly very popular spot situated half way between 
the city and the Summer Palace, and laid out for Man- 
churian and Mongolian princes during the Ch'ien 
Lung period and later. Thanks to the good supply of 
water, these gardens are blooming and romantic even 
in decay; but they can scarcely be said to contain any 
'important artistic elements differing from those we 
have already observed. Altogether, the compositional 
elements remain fairly constant, but the way in which 
they are exploited varies according to the local condi- 
tions. (Plate 141.) 

During the last three or four decades, as has already 
been remarked, even occidentals who have settled in 
Peking have successfully restored or transformed 
neglected gardens attached to their dwellings. A very 
attractive instance is the miniature garden which Mr. 
Cockell had laid out in his grounds. (Plates 143, 144.) 
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Actually, it consists only of a large marble bath with may be divined, but not measured with a rod or 

blooming plants; but behind this rises a terrace sur- surveyed. The fundamental note in Chinese garden 

mounted by a pavilion in the back wall of which art is here conveyed with the simplest means in a most 

there is a circular moon gate. The view through this effective way. It shows how the traditional dements 

is focussed upon a high, fantastic stone — one gets an of the Chinese garden can be made to serve in a 

impression of something lying beyond, a garden that modern composition. 
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THE PARKS OF THE SEA PALACES 



If there are any establishments in the northern 

capital that have retained a reflection of the romantic 
atmosphere which characterized the former imperial 
pleasure parks in China, they are surely those on the 
shores of the Three Lakes or so-called Seas: Nan Hai, 
Chung Hai and Pei Hai. This at least was my impres- 
sion a quarter of a century ago, when I had the oppor- 
tunity of rambling and photographing at my pleasure 
in these parks, which at that time were still closed 
against the outer world. One felt there a stillness and 
a solitude that made one's mind susceptible to the 
whisperings of memories long past, and opened one's 
ears to the silent poetry that broke out in flowering 
chords when the trees budded in the spring. It was like 
strolling over empty stages, where the exquisite deco- 
rations had been allowed to remain, though the actors 
had long since vanished and their festive merriment 
been replaced by complete silence. 

Little is now left of this atmosphere. The scenes 
have been veiled, destroyed, or have faded away; and 
the memories of bygone splendors pale beside other 
impressions that impose themselves since these exclu- 
sive pleasure parks have been turned into popular 
recreation grounds with tea houses and restaurants 
where meals are served for profanum valgus. This last 
phase in the history of the "Sea Palaces" is probably 
connected with the endeavor to find funds for the 
maintenance of the buildings and the gardens; but if 
anything has been gained in this respect it is out- 
weighed by the simultaneous loss of greater historical 
and artistic values. 

With few exceptions, the pictures and impressions 
from the gardens of the Sea Palaces here presented, 
however, date from the period before this last trans- 
formation, and thus retain motifs and undertones that 
have since been dispelled. It has not been my intention 



to give an idea of the actual conditions now obtaining, 
or a detailed history of the grounds, but only to convey 
impressions of their artistic character and beauty — a 
task only partially fulfilled, because of the wealth of 
the material and the limitations of space. 

The first origins of these pleasure parks are be- 
lieved to date as far back as the twelfth century, when 
"The Golden Tartars" or the Chin Dynasty ruled in 
North China; their capital lay close to the south- 
western corner of the present city of Peking. According 
to tradition, it was then that the canal or the series t>f 
small lakes was dug, through which water was con- 
ducted from the springs at the foot of The Western 
Hills to "the palace city" in Peking, a conduit which 
was given the name Chin Shui, The Golden Water. 
The three lakes were excavated to a certain extent, 
the soil was thrown up to form islands and terraces, 
and the shores were turned into pleasure parks by 
the planting of thousands of trees and the erection 
of graceful buildings. 1 Under the government of 
Khublai Khan, when the new capital, Khanbalik, was 
built on the site now largely occupied by Peking, these 
grounds were included within the precincts of the 
imperial residence, called Ta Nei, and embellished 
by further excavations and plantings. 

Through Marco Polo, who visited Khanbalik at this 
time, we learn that the great Mongol emperor had a 
"mountain" or big hill made of the earth thrown up 
from the excavation of the lake, and that he built a 
pavilion for his son upon this height. The mountain 
rises as impressively as of yore; it is the big island 
at the southern end of Pei Hai called Ch'iung Hua 
Tao, or nowadays commonly Pai T'a Shan (The 



1 For more detailed historical data the reader is referred to the Chinee 
local chronicle Shun Tien Fit Chih and Brerschneider's ArchaeUogiad 
and Historical Researches. 
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Mountain of the White Tower) after the Indian 
marble dagoba that has crowned the hill since the year 
1652. (Plate 145.) Marco Polo found the place un- 
usually interesting; he tells us that this hill, "which 
has an altitude of at least one hundred paces and a 
circumference at the base of about one mile," is 
"planted with the most beautiful evergreen trees, for 
as soon as His Majesty hears of a beautiful tree growing 
anywhere he has it dug up with all the roots and earth 
around, and however big and heavy it may be, he 
moves it with the help of elephants to this hill, whose 
collection is thus constantly being increased. And since 
the hill is always clad in green, it has been given the 
name The Green Hill. On its top lies an elegant pa- 
vilion, which is likewise entirely green. All of this 
together, the hill itself, the trees and the buildings, 
offer a delightful and at the same time wonderful 
prospect." 

We shall return to the present appearance of this 
"mountain," its graceful buildings, magnificent rock 
formations, and other decorative arrangements when 
we begin our ramble in the Pei Hai park ; but first we 
will turn to another spot in the vicinity, which is also 
mentioned by Marco Polo, and which on the whole 
has retained more of its original character, to wit, the 
high terrace, surmounted by buildings and ancient 
trees, which on account of its form goes under the 
name of T'uan Ch'eng, The Round Wall or Castle. 
(Plate 147.) This rises on a spit of land at the entrance 
to Pei Hai, and is.connected with the Pai T'a Shan 
island by a long marble bridge, the Wu Kung Ch'iao 
(Centipede Bridge). Originally, however, this also was 
an isolated island. The terrace was called I T'ien T'ai 
(The Terrace of Heavenly Virtue), and it is probable 
that it was used as a secluded spot for meditation or 
for enjoying the view, even in the earliest times. The 
buildings on the terrace have been restored several 
times, but the trees are obviously older; according to 
the tradition, one of them — the Ma Sung Wei (The 
Horse Tail Pine) — is supposed to have been planted as 
early as the twelfth century. (Plate 150.) It is very 
possible that this, like so many Chinese traditions, is 
somewhat exaggerated; but these are in any case very 
ancient specimens of ]uniperus ob'tvensis, whose 



gnarled trunks and hoary branches evoke thoughts of 
a gray and very remote past. They harmonize well 
with the hollow and rugged stone blocks, which have 
in places been piled up to form something resembling 
wild mountain formations — an impression that is 
stronger here than in later gardens with similar 
features. 

Up here on the terrace, moreover, there is preserved 
in an open pavilion an extremely interesting though 
little-known work of art from the Yuan period. This 
is a richly sculptured jade bowl which, both because 
of its great dimensions and its magnificent decora- 
tion, consisting of dragons and billowing waters, occu- 
pies a prominent place among older Chinese works 
of jade. The emperor Ch'ien Lung had it placed 
on a sculptured marble foot and provided it with a 
Iongish poetical inscription. On the other hand, the 
great Buddha statue adorning Ch'ien Kuang Tien 
(the largest of the relatively small buildings on the 
terrace) is not, as has often been stated, of jade, but 
of a white stone resembling alabaster. It is probably 
not older than the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The buildings, among which may be noted two elegant 
open pavilions, may be of even later origin; they 
have at all events been restored later. — Although the 
T'uan Ch'eng terrace is not situated in any of the ac- 
tual park areas in Pei Hai, it nonetheless offers much 
of interest in the works of art there preserved and in 
its remains of garden elements, of rugged stone blocks 
and hoary cryptomerias. 

It is conceivable that remains of Khublai Khan's 
gardens at "The Three Seas" might be discovered also 
in other parts of this vast area; but in such case they 
are well hidden under later buildings and plantations. 
The work of embellishing the parks was resumed with 
renewed zeal when in the 1420's the emperor Yung Lo 
had the new residence set up in Peking. The estab- 
lishment was built in such a way that "The Three 
Seas" lay outside the western wall of the palace 
proper, forming a pleasant and easily accessible annex 
for the inhabitants of the Winter Palace during the 
warm season. The grounds became known under the 
name of The Western Park, Hsi Yuan, or The Golden 
Sea, Chin Hai (perhaps because out could observe 
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the sunset from here) ; and certain parts thereof were 
used as a summer residence by the emperor Yung Lo, 
which entailed further excavation of the lakes and 
extensive planting and building activities. It was then, 
presumably, that the lakes were given the configura- 
tion that they have retained up to the present, despite 
the fact that the adjacent gardens and buildings were 
renewed by the Manchu emperors in the eighteenth 
century, as well as by their glorious successor, the 
empress Tzu Hsi. It is due to the endeavors of these 
monarchs to create summer residences with garden 
milieus in the traditional style, with artistic and natural 
means, that the best preserved of the gardens on the 
shores of "The Three Seas" have the character that 
disdnguishes them to this day. It was also during this 
period diat the names now in use, Nan Hai, Chung 
Hai, and Pei Hai, The Southern, Middle, and North- 
ern Sea, were introduced. 

These extensive grounds, which are largely filled 
with water (as were formerly the parks at Yuan Ming 
Yuan), fall into three distinct sections. The southern- 
most, or Nan Hai, is a special lake of almost circular 
form which is connected with the middle lake by two 
canals spanned with bridges. Chung Hai is a long 
stretch of water, in form reminiscent of a fish. It is 
now separated from Pei Hai by the reclaimed land 
upon which the above-mentioned round terrace is situ- 
ated, and the long marble bridge leading from here 
over to the western shore, Chun Ao Yii Tung Ch'iao: 
The Bridge of the Golden Turtle and the Jade Butter- 
fly. Until the end of the 1920 's, this bridge was pro- 
vided with a screen-wall that prevented pedestrians 
from looking out over the secluded Chung ^iai; but 
the view from the bridge is now free on both sides. 
It is, moreover, bodi on account of its length and its 
artistic decoration, regarded as the finest bridge in 
Peking. (Plate 146.) 

The dominating central feature in Nan Hai is Ying 
T'ai, The Ocean Terrace, a round island connected 
with the mainland by a long bank of earth. At the 
narrowest point the bank is broken off, and the gap 
is spanned by a drawbridge; when this is lifted, Ying 
T'ai is completely isolated from the mainland. During 
the two years that the emperor Kuang Hsu spent here 




Plan of The Three Lakes and surrounding grounds in 
Peking. 

as the prisoner of the old dowager empress after the 
unsuccessful coup d'etat of 1898, and after the Boxer 
Rising when he was a sick and broken man, gradually 
fading away like the gray daylight over the still lake, 
the bridge was raised daily. 

This island, which was thus for several years the 
captive and rightful monarch's sole kingdom, measures 
scarcely more than three to four hundred meters in 
diameter; but there is nonetheless room for several 
pavilions and galleries, albeit of relatively modest di- 
mensions, adapted to the available space. Tall trees 
grow along the shores, and in certain spots store 
blocks arc piled up to form proper mountains which, 
together with the graceful buildings rising in places 
out of the water, contribute to the general impression 
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of a fairy terrace or an "Isle of Bliss" — the so-called 
Peng Lai — rising out of the world ocean. There are 
certainly now no other grounds in China in which 
this motif, so often recurring in poetry and painting, 
has been so adequately expressed in an architectural 
composition. As, moreover, the Ying T'ai isle with 
its buildings, thanks to its isolated position, has re- 
mained relatively undamaged to this day (it was not 
until the beginning of the 1930'$ that one of the pa- 
vilions was converted into a "restaurant"), it will 
easily be realized that the place in its entirety is well 
worth the attention of those who wish to experience 
something of the atmosphere of the former imperial 
pleasure parks. 

When approaching Ying T'ai from the north, over 
the drawbridge, one ascends to the terrace proper 
along a broad, gendy sloping ramp between gnarled 
old ailanthus trees. (Plate 151A.) One is then con- 
fronted by a long, curving gallery called Hsiang Luan 
Ko, The Pavilion of the Hovering Phoenix. Inside 
this two-storey building, in the most graceful palace 
style, there is a small court which is surrounded by 
some smaller but similar buildings graced with such 
names as Han Yuan Tien, Hsiang I Tien (The Hall 
of the Fragrant Screen) and Tsao Yiin Lou (The 
House of Sweet Harmonies). (Plate 152.) On the 
south side of this building-complex, down by the shore 
where the old trees lean out over the water, lies 
Ch'un Ming Lou, The Tall Building of Spring Clear- 
ness, and Chan Hsu Lou, The Tall Building of Pro- 
found Peace (Plate 153.), and finally, in between these, 
built out on a stone terrace in the water, Ying Hsiin 
T'ing, The Pavilion for the Welcoming of Perfumes, a 
building that in consequence of its situation out in 
the lake isolates the visitor from all "earthly dust" 
and opens wide prospects not only over misty gray 
waters, but also straight into the limitless realm of 
dreams. One can actually hear the silence when the 
mists of evening steal over Nan Hai's shores. The em- 
peror Ch'ien Lung has attempted to describe the 
beauty of the spot in poetry that has been reproduced 
on a tablet in the pavilion. (Plates 142, 143.) 

If from this place, the southernmost point on Ying 
T'ai, one strolls along the shore to the east, one will 



pass the above-mentioned Ch'un Ming Lou and arrive 
at Jen Yu T'ing, The Pavilion for the Feeding of the 
Fishes, an elegant little building, placed out in the 
water and connected with the shore by two long curv- 
ing bridges. (Plate 154.) — The promenade along the 
shore, for the rest, is in places flanked with enormous 
piles of hollow and rugged stone blocks (Plate 19.), 
which litter the slope and give it the appearance of a 
wild mountain ravine. Here and there is formed a 
ledge, with room for a little pavilion like Shui Hung 
T'ing, The Pavilion of the Hanging Rainbow, or 
Pa Yin Ko Hsieh, The Eight Tones in Harmony, to 
mention only two of the particularly delightful places 
on this side of Ying T'ai. 

If one studies older descriptions of Nan Hai, for 
instance those included in the provincial chronicle 
Shun T'ien Fu Chih, one will find in them the names 
of a number of smaller t'ing, lou, and t'ai (pavilions, 
tall buildings, and terraces) both on Ying T'ai and 
on the mainland on the northern shore of Nai Hai; 
but a list of these would be tedious, as we are unable 
to identify and reproduce them. Nor is it likely that 
they differ in any degree worth mentioning from the 
architectural creations we have already seen, although 
the picturesque compositional effects might be varied 
according to the surrounding landscape. It may, how- 
ever, be added that the descriptive names to which 
the Chinese attached so much importance are in many 
cases not merely poetical fancies or products of the 
imagination, but have been taken from similar estab- 
lishments in older imperial pleasure parks, and thus 
refer to historical and literary associations which give 
them an expressiveness in the original language that 
is lost in all translations. 

The establishments along the shores of Chung Hai 
(The Middle Sea), which covers a considerably greater 
area than Nan Hai, are not so well preserved as the 
above-described buildings on Ying Tai. The reason 
for this is that a large part of the Chung Hai region, 
especially on the western shore, was transformed first 
for the dowager empress Tzu Hsi, and afterwards for 
her successor, President Yuan Shih-k'ai, both of whom 
lived here (the latter right up to the year 1913) and 
even had official buildings erected in the vicinity of 
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their dwellings. The most recent of these, however, 
have so little to do with architecture as an art that 
they would be offensive even in a less picturesque 
milieu. The diminutive palace-complex, on the other 
hand, which was erected here for the dowager em- 
press, is a somewhat stiff imitation of older imperial 
summer palaces. It consists, as usual, of several halls 
and gallery-like buildings around rectangular courts; 
and the most surprising feature in the whole establish- 
ment may well be its name: Huai Jen T'ang, which 
signifies The Palace of Compassion, a name that almost 
sounds like elaborate irony when one remembers the 
extremely ruthless ukases that were issued here, and 
the fact that Tzu Hsi used Huai Jen T'ang as a 
favorite resort while the emperor Kuang Hsu, her 
nephew, languished in captivity on Ying T'aL It was 
in this palace that "the old Buddha" ended her eventful 
career in November 1908. 

All these buildings are very richly adorned with 
painted and gilded sculptured ornaments and grace- 
ful trelliswork in doors and windows, executed with 
great care. Even the court has its dividing ornaments 
of decorative stone blocks, sculptured marble pedestals, 
urns, sun dials, and the like, as well as rows of pseudo- 
acacias, whose soft branches are bowed down to the 
ground like plumes. But the whole has a certain air 
of stiff regularity, showing that even the dowager 
empress and her advisers were not altogether unsus- 
ceptible to western influences. (Not far from her palace 
Tzu Hsi had a quasi-European hall erected, where she 
used to receive the ladies of the foreign legations, who 
in her opinion were much too meddlesome and in- 
quisitive to be allowed to enter the small palace halls.) 

But apart from these new buildings erected by Tzu 
Hsi, there are in this part of Chung Hai several smaller 
pavilions and galleries of older date, which harmonize 
better with the garden surroundings. Some of these are 
half-concealed by leafy trees, like the two connected 
round pavilions Feng T'ing and Yueh Hsieh (The 
Wind Kiosk and The Moon Pavilion, Plate 155) 
others have been built along the banks of the canal 
system, called Wan Tzu Lang because it describes a 
big swastika pattern. Here the pavilions communicate 
with each other by means of open galleries, which offer 



shifting views over the curving canals and the gardens 
situated on the opposite side, where mutan and white 
peonies are still in bloom. (Plates 23, 158.) Beside the 
canal there is also the two-storey building with the 
poetical names: Listen to the Swans (T'ing Hung 
Lou) and The Chamber of the Sincere Heart (Ch'ung 
I Chai). Farther up among the "mountains" and the 
trees rises a two-storey pavilion with an open balcony, 
intended for those who Love Fresh Greenery, Ai Ts'ui 
Lou, while a smaller pavilion has been intended for 
Peaceful Rest, Ching Chieh Hsien. 

It is not hard to understand that the art-loving em- 
press delighted in these parts of Chung Hai and 
frequently stayed here in the company of her court 
ladies. According to persons who were there at that 
time, on the twelfth day in the second month (i.e., 
the time of the vernal equinox) Chung Hai was the 
scene for celebrations of the birthday of flowers and 
trees, or the arrival of spring, on which occasion the 
empress and her suite fastened yellow and red silk 
ribbons around the stems of the flowers — a ceremony 
that could certainly offer fascinating motifs for painters 
of precious elegance and flowering beauty. As long as 
the flower beds were regularly tended, the wanderer 
here, with thoughts full of a bygone world, might 
well imagine himself catching glimpses of colorful, 
shimmering silken robes behind the flowering bushes, 
and hearing the laughter and high-pitched female 
voices mingling with the twittering of the oriole. 

Continuing the promenade northward along the 
western shore of Chung Hai, one soon reaches a 
large, palace-like building on a wide marble terrace 
in a setting of trees. This goes under the name of Tzu 
Kuang Ko, a name commonly rendered as "The Bril- 
liant Purple Palace," an analogy with the traditional 
translation of Tzu Chin Ch'eng as "The Forbidden 
Purple City." The word Tzu does not, however, refer 
to any purple color, but to Tzu-wei, the Pole Star, 
which is the emperor's celestial symbol or pattern. A 
detailed description of the building would take us 
too far afield, but it may well be designated as one of 
the most beautiful and best preserved ceremonial 
buildings in Peking. It has been allowed to stand prac- 
tically untouched since the end of the seventeenth 
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century. (Plate 159.) It was in this throne hall that 
the ambassadors of the western powers were first 
granted an audience en corps by the emperor of China 
(June 1873) and given an opportunity of submitting 
their letters of credit. 

On the opposite side of the lake, in a dense grove 
of leafy trees and surrounded by a special wall, lies 
a somewhat larger hall with adjoining annex on a 
terrace surrounded by a balustrade, to which one 
ascends on broad steps. This is the so-called Wan 
Shan Tien, The Hall of the Innumerable Virtues, a 
temple building that existed as early as the Ming 
Dynasty, during the reign of Chia Ching (1522-1566). 
It was restored at the beginning of the Manchu period, 
(Plate 160.) It is said to have been originally intended 
for the adoration of the stellar constellation known as 
the Great Bear, though it is furnished as a Buddhist 
temple with the appropriate images, furniture and 
decorations, all in an uncommonly good state of preser- 
vation. Not only the Manchu emperors, but also several 
of the republican presidents have been at pains to keep 
this shrine in good repair; and it has often been a 
meeting place for Buddhist scholars and men of learn- 
ing. — Behind the temple hall lies a smaller, round 
building whose real function seems to be to shelter a 
large model pagoda which fills the entire room. From 
the terrace behind this building one has the best view 
over the leafy shores of Chung Hai, which are dupli- 
cated in the mirroring water and give the impression 
of one great pleasure garden in the midst of the 
metropolis. 

Only a stone's throw from these temple grounds, 
though it is now impossible to reach from the land 
side, lies the Shui Yiin Hsieh, The Water and Cloud 
Kiosk. This is a little building on a cruciform ground 
plan, erected on a somewhat broader stone terrace. 
(Plate 161.) Its extensive dipping roof-surfaces still 
shimmer like gilded wings in the sun, but the red 
lacquer of the pillars and the ornamental pattern on 
the beams have worn off and been toned down by the 
passage of time. The bridge which once connected the 
terrace with the mainland has rotted away. The only 
living beings that now visit this isolated shrine are 
the silver-gray herons to be seen standing motionless 



on one leg on the extreme edge of the stone terrace, 
sunk in contemplation. In former times no doubt also 
emperors used to meditate here, and their thoughts 
were perhaps centered upon the great problems con- 
cerning life's origin and Nature's inexhaustible power 
of self-renewal, indicated in Taoist formulation on the 
inscription tablet in the pavilion : T'ai I Ch'iu Feng, 
a sentence which may possibly be rendered with the 
words: The Autumn Wind over the Ocean of the 
Universe (or: The Womb of Universal Life). 

What ideas or mental perspectives may be conjured 
by these words in the minds of those familiar with the 
Taoist philosophy may here be left an open question. 
At all events they are an indication of the familiar 
intimacy felt by the Chinese with great Nature, the 
womb of all things (T'ai I); and it seems as if the 
significance of the words were extended even further 
by the complete harmony between art and Nature ob- 
taining in this spot. — When the ancient willows have 
unfolded their airy draperies around the pavilion and 
its graceful forms vibrate in the mirror of the water, 
there is released something which is not merely form 
and line, but also music — a hymn to vibrating tones 
of light. This part of Chung Hai is traditionally ac- 
counted as one of "the eight famous views in Peking." 
(Plates 156, 157.) 

STei Hai is now probably the best known and ap- 
preciated of the three lake districts; it has for the last 
two decades been accessible to the public for a modest 
entrance fee, and has thus partly assumed the character 
of a public park. An increasing number of the former 
summer houses and pavilions have been requisitioned 
as tea houses and restaurants, which has by no means 
helped to preserve them in their original state. 

As has already been mentioned, the straits con- 
necting Pei Hai with Chung Hai are spanned by a 
long marble bridge, whose name — The Bridge of the 
Golden Turtle and the Jade Butterfly — may inspire the 
feeling that one is here rambling in a fairyland. 
(Plate 146.) At the eastern end of this bridge lies the 
so-called T'uan Ch'eng, the round, castle-like terrace 
that we have already visited; and from here, as we 
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have seen, another marble bridge runs northwards — 
Wu Kung Ch'iao, The Centipede Bridge — to Pai T'a 
Shan or the Ch'iung Hua island. (Plates 164, 165.) — 
A complete description of this rather large island with 
its rich diversity of natural scenery, and a mention of 
all the buildings adorning the same, might well be 
expanded into a whole chapter; we must restrict our- 
selves to some of the most beautiful parts. 

When approaching the bridge from the south one 
has the island directly in front, rising in terrace- 
shaped ledges which are accentuated by the gates, 
pavilions, halls, and towers belonging to Yung An Ssu, 
The Temple of Eternal Peace. (Plate 162.) The ap- 
proach to these successive parts of the establishment 
is by broad steps, which help to emphasize and lift the 
buildings and thus enhance the monumental effect of 
the whole. At the highest point, on the crest of the 
hill, rises the white pagoda, or dagoba as it is com- 
monly called because of its Indian style of architecture, 
reminding one of a giant botde with an immense belly, 
long neck and ornamental cork. With its dominating 
situation and its white color it is visible far and wide, 
and has given the place its popular name: Pai Ta 
Shan. 

On the western slope, in a setting of ancient trees, 
are smaller hall-buildings with partly sacral character, 
as for example Yiieh Hsin Tien, The Hall of the Glad 
Heart, and Ch'ing Hsiao Lou, The Propitious Skies, 
a tall building from which the emperor Ch'ien Lung 
used to watch the skaters on the frozen lake on beauti- 
ful winter days. If we now continue our walk over 
the uneven ground to the west, we pass several smaller 
buildings among hoary trees and magnificent rock- 
eries, whose names more or less clearly indicate their 
picturesque situation and their romantic character. 
There are I Fang Shan (The Solitary Mountain), Pan 
Ch'ing Shih (The Green Kiosk), Lin Kuang Tien 
(The Hall of Shimmering Clarity), and finally, quite 
near the shore, Kan Lu Tien (The Hall of Sweet 
Dew), all of these being small graceful buildings repre- 
senting well-known architectural types, (Plate 168B.) 
Their names and their situation in these rugged and 
broken surroundings invest each one of them, however, 
with individual interest. 



If we proceed on the road following the shore north- 
wards, we pass the rather large building in which the 
types or wooden tablets of the Sanscrit printing press 
were kept; this is called Yiieh Ku Lou, or San Hsi 
T'ang, The Hall of the Three Treasures. Continuing 
on our way, we reach Fen Liang Ko, The Pavilion 
of Pleasant Coolness, a tower-like building consisting 
of a pavilion on a high terrace, which forms the west- 
ern end of the long two-storey gallery running along 
the northern shore of the island. (Plate 166.) It is 
called, and not without reason, Yu Lang, The Floating 
Gallery, for it is built out in the water on a marble 
terrace provided with a balustrade, which almost gives 
the beholder the impression of being transported to 
the deck of some great boat. Painted in the warm red 
hue that has in China been developed to near per- 
fection, and brilliantly ornamented in blue, green, 
white, and gold on the beams and the squares of the 
ceiling, it forms an effective contrast to the blue-gray 
surface of the water and provides a magnificent setting 
for the island behind it. (Plate 167.) It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more festive architectural creation, 
or one better adapted to its function of connecting link 
between the open surface of the water and the rising 
ground behind. — This noble impression has now been 
largely spoiled, since this festive hall with its shimmer ^ 
ing light-effects and its brilliant colors has been thrown 
open for rather drab teas for the general public. 

The Floating Gallery also forms a communication 
between the hall buildings extending behind it. The 
two most prominent of these are called Yuan Fan Lou, 
The Tower of the Distant Sails, and Pi Chao Lou, 
Tower for the Contemplation of the Blue Sky, from 
which steps lead down to the jutting pier. Just behind 
these lies Hu T'ien Fu Yiieh, a little theater that has 
been built out over the water to increase the resonance. 
The end pavilion of the gallery on the eastern side is 
called I Ch'ing Lou, The Tower at the Edge of the 
Water; this corresponds to the above-mentioned Fen 
Liang Ko tower at the western end of the gallery. 
(Plate 163.) 

On the northern slope, behind the part we have so 
far visited, there are several extremely picturesque 
little pavilions, monuments, and inscription tablets. 
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The largest is called 1 Lang T'ang, The Hall of the 
Lapping Waves, which lies so near the shore that the 
lapping of the water is clearly audible. (Plate 169.) 
Higher up, among the stone mounds and grottoes, one 
comes across a little building with an incurving facade, 
called Yen Nan Hsun Ting, The Pavilion of the Per- 
fumes of the South, as well as two smaller open pa- 
vilions called Hsiao K'un Chiu and Ch'ien Ch'iun 
T'ing. (Plates 170, 171.) The first-mentioned is be- 
lieved to refer to the almost legendary K'un Lun 
Mountain, while the other indicates that the pavilion 
in question, has been intended for the contemplation 
of the beauties of spring. The most romantically pic- 
turesque compositional elements in this section are not, 
however, the buildings themselves, but the grottoes 
and tunnels, and the curious monument called Ch'eng 
Lu P'an, Bowl for the Collection of Dew. This con- 
sists of a marble pillar richly sculptured with dragons 
and clouds, serving as the pedestal for the statue of a 
man, an "Immortal," who holds with both hands a 
large bronze bowl above his head. (Plate 172.) The 
monument has evidently been inspired by the tales of 
how the emperor Han Wu Ti (25-57 A,D *) nat ^ a s ^ ave 
standing out-of-doors all night, holding a bowl above 
his head to collect the dew of heaven, which the em- 
peror drank as an elixir of life. The emperor Ch'ien 
Lung was scarcely one to cherish sympathy for the 
Taoists, or belief in their elixir of immortality, yet he 
nonetheless chose by this monument to allude to the 
Taoist traditions from the Han period and thus deepen 
the atmosphere in this pleasure park. 

Another characteristic monument erected here (far- 
ther east) by the emperor Ch'ien Lung has the form 
of a high inscription tablet of the traditional type. It 
is placed on a terrace surrounded by a balustrade, ap- 
proached by rustic steps. Before the steps are two 
large stone bowls with sculptured stone dragons, in 
which the water "can never dry up and never brim 
over." (Plate 173.) On the front of the tablet four 
large characters have been hewn: Ch'iung Tao Ch'un 
Yin (The Isle of Hortensias, the Secret of Spring). 
On the sides is related an account of the emperor's visit 
to this spot; and on the back there is a eulogy of a 
certain Ken Yu, who during the Sung period "trans- 



ported many stone blocks from the South and placed 
them in fantastic combinations, so that they remind 
one of a dragon's scales." If these data are correct, 
work on the uncommonly large and very intricate 
mountain crevices must have been commenced as 
early as the Sung period, with the intention of invest- 
ing the natural scenery with as fantastic an aspect as 
possible. 2 The picturesque treatment of the ground, 
with its contrasting masses of light and shade, forms 
a foundation for artistic compositions that have been 
further built up with pavilions, terraces, and trees ac- 
cording to the traditional principles. 

Before we leave the island of Ch'iung Hua, which, 
by the way, might easily provide material for several 
days' study, let us for a moment direct our gaze from 
The Floating Gallery northwards to Pei Hai's yonder 
shore. There lie five open pavilions with double roofs, 
erected on stone terraces built out into the lake. When 
one looks at the reflection of their red pillars under 
yellow and blue glazed roofs in the glassy surface of 
the lake, it seems as if the buildings hovered on their 
outspread roof-wings over the water. The play of color 
and light dissolves the material contours and shows 
an image vibrating like an impressionistic painting. 
(Plate 168A.) Furthermore, the name itself, Wu Lung 
T'ing, The Pavilion of the Five Dragons, indicates that 
this composition was something more than a row of 
open kiosks: the curving line, which is stressed by the 
placing of the pavilions on jutting spits of land, was 
intended to describe a crawling dragon. But even so, 
one must use imagination to see the dragon's shape in 
the vibrating reflections in the water. 

The large temple buildings, in part dating from 
K'ang Hsi's time, which lie beyond this shore line 
must be passed over without comment; but we cannot, 
on the other hand, omit at least a brief visit in the 
secluded quarter just east of the temple, known as 
Ching Hsin Chai, The Studio of Peace of Heart (or 
of the Pure Thoughts). Until very recent times this 
quarter was not open to the public, and it has therefore 



2 The data concerning this inscription have teen taken from Arlington 
and Lewison, In Search of Old Peking, p. 87. I am thus un.ible to 
answer for the correctness of the translation. It should also be. remem- 
bered that Ken Yu was the name of. the emperor Hui Tsmi^'s famous 
palace garden in Pien Liang (K'ai-feng). 
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been kept in better condition than other parts of the 
Pei Hai district. (Plate 174.) Here there still remains 
something of the rococo preciosity so characteristic 
of the grounds of the old dowager empress. The deco- 
rative milieu is practically intact, the buildings and 
the plantations are well preserved; only the water 
which used to fill the big pond and flow in under the 
hollow rocks and the jutting pavilions is lacking. — The 
pulse of life has ceased, but the forms have not yet de- 
cayed or fallen to pieces. 

It was here that the "old Buddha" could doff her 
ceremonial costume as head of the state and devote 
herself to her favorite occupations, calligraphy and 
painting, in which she attained no mean skill. Here 
was a Gallery over Gushing Spring Water, Ch'in 
Chuan Lang, another Gallery Resting upon Stones, 
Chen Luan Lang, and further The Tower of the Ex- 
uberant Creepers, T'ieh Ts'ui Lou, as well as several 
idyllic pavilions and small two-storey buildings (so- 
called lou), intended for various artistic occupations. 
And as these are scattered over broken ground, which 
has been modeled with hollow and rugged stone 
blocks covered in places with ivy, it will be readily 
understood that the impression of the whole must be 
picturesquely fascinating. (Plate 26.) The intention 
seems to have been to create a rugged and wild moun- 
tain landscape, here and there crowned by graceful 
buildings under wide, shimmering roofs, with a wind- 
ing watercourse at the foot of the mountains, spanned 
by a marble bridge and a footbridge of bamboo poles. 
(Plate 175.) In a word, the grounds contain many of 
the elements that have from time immemorial entered 
into the Chinese garden compositions; and as these 
have been balanced against each other with a cool 
artistic eye to the total effect, the latter must be desig- 
nated as uncommonly interesting from both the 
esthetic and the historical points of view. 

Following the northern shore of Pei Hai to the east 
(to return to the south entrance), one passes in the 
northeast corner a large area, Ts'an T'an, surrounded 
by a wall. Here are two extensive terraces shaded by 
old mulberry trees, and some buildings, in part of a 
sacral character, all dedicated to the legendary patron- 
ess of sericulture, Lei Tsu, the wife of the emperor 



Hsieh Yuan, who is said to have lived about 2600 
B.c. (Plate 176.) There is no historical evidence that 
silk was cultivated in China as early as this; but the 
Chinese have certainly always regarded the cultivation 
of silk as a very ancient national home-industry, a com- 
plement to agriculture. It was thus incumbent upon 
the empress on a lucky day in the third month (i.e. 
in May) to perform once yearly a state sacrifice to the 
patroness of the silkworms, just as at the same season 
the emperor offered up certain sacrifices on the altar 
of agriculture. This took place in Ch'in Ts'an Tien, 
The Hall of the Imperial Silkworms, where Lei Tsu's 
"ancestral tablet" was set up. After the completion of 
this ceremony according to an ancient ritual, the em- 
press, accompanied by her court ladies in richly bro- 
caded silk robes, proceeded to Tsai Sang T'ai, The 
Terrace for the Collection of Mulberry Leaves. The 
empress and the princesses were provided with baskets, 
whereupon each one of them picked a number of 
leaves, according to her rank. If we may believe con- 
temporary evidence, the ceremonies at the Altar of 
the Cultivation of Silk were among the most fascinat- 
ing and stylish events that took place at the court in 
Peking, where ceremonial was carried to the heights 
of art. The empress was personally interested in keep- 
ing up the traditions; she used to charge some of her 
court ladies to observe the work of the silkworms 
both night and day, and to see to it that they did not 
lack mulberry leaves for food. 

The two large terraces — the place of sacrifice and the 
ceremonial podium — are now overgrown with thickets 
and weeds, as they have not been in use during the last 
half century; and the pond before Ch'in Ts'an Tien, 
in which the cocoons were washed, is quite dried up. 
The buildings and trees, however, have been specially 
tended, and are relatively well preserved. Even today 
they give the impression of a sacred sacrificial grove. 
The ancient mulberry trees still stand like guardians 
around the sanctuary, though they are scrubbier and 
angrier than of yore; and between their dark leaves 
are glimpsed the lac-red tones of the buildings and 
their shimmering blue roofs, like reflections from the 
colorful ceremonies which formerly took place on this 
spot. 
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Much might be added concerning the parks and the 
buildings around the Three Seas. Its omission is per- 
haps no great loss; for no descriptions, however com- 
plete, no lists of monuments and buildings can convey 
an idea of what is most essential in these grounds, 
what most captivates the beholder and etches itself 
most deeply in his mind. This is something far less 
dependent upon single compositional elements than 
upon the ensemble, the harmony between the decora- 
tive arrangements and the living surroundings, as well 
as the atmosphere itself, so redolent of the past, and 
now so peaceful, since all the tragic fates and brilliant 
ceremonies, here unfolded during successive periods, 
have been leveled by time and faded into the world 
of shades, where all is reconciled. 

Those who have had the privilege of rambling 
quietly along the shores of Chung Hai and Pei Hai 
during the bright days of early summer will certainly 



take away with them memories — impressions of mir- 
roring waters and budding trees, vibrating, intangible 
values of light and fragrance — which are revived 
whenever they return in their thoughts to rhcse sur- 
roundings. The images change — many films have un- 
rolled on this scene in the course of the centuries 
— while the gaze is captivated by the views opening 
between the draperies of the willows and the waving 
reeds at the edge of the slumbering waters. Farther off, 
at the opposite end of the lake, one sees silver-gray 
herons wading in the shallow water, and in the clear 
air one hears a musical whistling from doves that have 
been provided with wooden pipes under their tails. A 
little flat-bottomed boat is punted over the shallow 
water — slowly, very slowly, as if it moved to the same 
lingering, drawn-out rhythm as the pulse of dying 
memory in this secluded spot, where today dreams 
are more real than the drab reality around lis. 
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F or the great Manchu emperors, K'ang Hsi and 
Ch'ien Lung, the "Sea Palaces" in Peking were by no 
means sufficient as summer residences; they had 
erected for themselves larger establishments with sur- 
rounding gardens in the vicinity o£ the capital at the 
foot of the so-called Western Hills, and also farther 
away, nearer to the Mongolian frontier, at Jehol. Here 
we will restrict ourselves to the first-mentioned of 
these, which were known under the following names 
(given here in the order they follow from east to 
west) : Ch'ang Ch'un Yuan, Yuan Ming Yuan, Wan 
Shou Shan, Yu Ch'uan Shan, and Hstang Shan. Of 
these establishments, the two last-mentioned, Yii 
Ch'uan Shan, The Mountain of the Jade Fountain, 
and Hsiang Shan, The Fragrant Mountain (also called 
The Hunting Park or The Deer Park), were a sort 
of nature parks with scattered buildings. Some parts 
of these parks were founded as early as the Chin and 
Ming dynasties, but they were extended and embel- 
lished under the emperor K'ang Hsi, whereas the 
other three were very extensive palace establishments 
supplemented with magnificent gardens. On the 
whole, it may be said of all these that they were founded 
by K'ang Hsi (1662-1722), but were enlarged and em- 
bellished under the emperor Ch'ien Lung (1735-1796). 
They then knew a period of splendor, which was, 
however, rather soon followed by rapid decay in the 
nineteenth century. This culminated in total catas- 
trophe for Ch'ang Ch'un Yuan and Yuan Ming Yuan, 
which were both completely destroyed, while Wan 
Shou Shan (The Mountain of Innumerable Years) 
was rebuilt and restored in the 1890's by the empress 
Tzu Hsi, and is now the only relatively well preserved 
establishment of all the imperial pleasure parks, gen- 
erally known and appreciated under the name of The 
New Summer Palace. 



It is, however, by no means this establishment that 
has been of the greatest importance from the points 
of view of architecture and the history of gardening, 
or that has gained most renown either in China or in 
Europe. Far more important in these respects were 
the older summer residences Ch'ang Ch'un Yuan, The 
Garden of Joyous Spring, and Yuan Ming Yuan, The 
Round and Brilliant Garden, or rather, The Perfect 
and Brilliant Garden, as the name has been explained 
by the emperor Yung Cheng with reference to the per- 
fect gentleman. 

Ch'ang Ch'un Yuan, which was arranged during 
the first decade of the eighteenth century on the ruins 
of a famous garden from the Ming period, was K'ang 
Hsi's most favored residence, and there are several 
descriptions of receptions and audiences for European 
missionaries and ambassadors that were held in this 
palace, but nothing, as far as I know, referring to the 
buildings or the gardens. We only know that the em- 
peror insisted on the greatest possible economy in the 
building of this, as also of other establishments erected 
at his direction. This was perhaps necessary also in 
view of his enormous family. He had thirty-five sons, 
of whom twenty-four attained maturity. In his will lie 
stated, among other things: "I am the root and father 
of 150 sons and grandsons; my daughters are without 
doubt still more numerous." When in 1722 he died at 
the age of eighty-eight, after sixty-one years of gov- 
ernment, he was succeeded by his fourth son, Yung 
Cheng. Ch'ang Ch'un Yuan became the residence for 
the dowager empress. After her death, Yung Cheng 
here confined a brother who was considered to have 
better claims to the throne than himself. He chose as 
his own imperial residence Yuan Ming Yuan, where 
he preferred to stay not only during the hot season, 
but also frequently in winter. (Plate 177.) 
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General plan of the imperial summer palaces: Ch'ang Chun Yuan, Yuan Ming Yuan, and Ch'i Ch'un Yuan. From 
C. B. Malone, History of the Peking Summer Palaces under the Ch'hg Dynasty. 



This summer palace, however, was not at that time 
so brilliant and perfect as it was to become during 
Ch'ien Lung's reign when that monarch was at the 
height of his glory; it scarcely comprised a third of its 
ultimate area. In the year 1709 K'ang Hsi had it erected 
as a residence for one of the princes, and at his death 
it consisted of about twenty buildings grouped around 
the so-called Farther Lake. The chief of these was a 
magnificent audience hall which lay just inside the 
monumental main gateway. With this were connected 
smaller pavilion-like buildings, die majority of which 
were erected on islets that formed a semicircle in the 
Farther Lake. At some little distance there were a 
number of larger buildings, likewise surrounded by 
water. Among them may be mentioned the imperial 
ancestral temple, Hung Tzu Yung Hu, a library, and 
Hui Fang Hui Yuan, a Buddhist temple, with several 



smaller picturesque buildings on islets partly covered 
with trees and decorated with rockeries. Rut farthest 
north, at the foot of the hills, there extended a rice 
field where the emperor could observe from a pavilion 
how the earth was ploughed and how the seed was 
sowed and harvested, tasks in which the great rulers 
of former times used to instruct die people. Beside the 
rice field lay a pavilion called Hsi Feng Hsiu Ssc 
(The Beautiful Colors of the Western Peaks), so 
named because from here one had the best view of 
the sunset-tinted peaks in the west. The court behind 
this pavilion contained about twenty magnolia trees, 
and when in bloom diese created a "realm of fra- 
grance." The emperor Yung Cheng delighted to stay 
here. 

In the year 1774 Ch'ien Lung had a new library 
building, Wen Yuan Ko, The Pavilion of the Source 
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Plan of the Ch'ang Ch'un Yuan (The Garden of the Long Spring), afterwards joined with the Yiian Ming Yuan. 
The northern section of this garden contained die European palaces. 
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of Literature, erected not far from here. This was in- grossed in sensual pleasures and loses his strength of 



tended to house one of the four original copies of Ssu 
K'u Ch'uan Shu (the others were placed in the palaces 
in Peking, Mukden, and Tehol), a gigantic publication 
containing everything of any value in Chinese litera- 
ture, arranged in four classes under the headings: the 
classics, history, philosophy, and miscellanea. The 
building was faced with glazed tiles, while several 
remarkable water-modeled stone blocks were set up 
around it. The largest of these, attaining a height of 
from four to five meters, stood in a little pond in front 
of the building; it was provided with inscriptions by, 
among others, the emperor himself, who declared here 
that classical literature is the source whence all sub- 
sequent literature has flowed in different channels 
through successive generations. 

The period when Yuan Ming Yuan was at the 
height of its fame did not begin until some years after 
the emperor Ch'ien Lung's accession to the throne 
(1735). He was attached by strong ties to this place, 
where he had lived as a child, and his desire to endow 
it with increased splendor and magnificence was evi- 
dently greater than his inclination to follow modestly 
in the footsteps of his predecessors. In 1737 he ordered 
a large chart of the entire pleasure grounds, probably 
a work of art of its kind, for the task was entrusted to 
several well-known court painters: T'ang Tai, Sun Yii, 
Shen Yuan, Lang Shih-ning (i.e., Guiseppe Castig- 
lione), and others. There is also reason to suppose that 
the extensions to the establishment were started at the 
same time, despite the fact that at first Ch'ien Lung 
was anxious to create an impression of a certain modest 
contentment. 

Significant in this respect are a number of pro- 
nouncements occurring in a document issued by the 
emperor some years after his accession to the throne. 1 
We read there: "Every emperor and ruler must, upon 
retiring from his official duties and audiences, have a 
garden in which to stroll, to look around and find rest 
for his heart [thoughts]. If he has a suitable place for 
this, it has a refreshing effect upon his mind and regu- 
lates his feelings, but if he has not, he becomes en- 

1 Cf. Malone, Summer Palaces under the Ch'ing Dyaany (Urbana, 
III., 1934), pp. 64-65. 



will. If thoughts of palaces, apparel, strange perform- 
ances, curiosities and other attractions fill his mind, 
his interest in meeting officials, receiving criticisms, 
diligence in government, and care for his people will 
gradually fade away . . ." The author then eulogizes 
his father and grandfather for their contentment: they 
were satisfied with simple buildings in a peaceful and 
secluded spot, "protected by heaven and blessed by 
earth, a spot worthy of an emperor. Later generations 
will certainly not abandon it to build other gardens 
(and thus twice consume the wealth of the people), 
but in this respect they will sincerely follow my at- 
tempt to conform to the examples of diligence and 
frugality set by my imperial father and myself."— This 
passage is of interest not only as evidence of Ch'ien 
Lung's estimation of Yuan Ming Yuan as an ideal 
place of residence, but also because of the general hints 
concerning the fundamental moral significance of a 
garden, points of view that were certainly not ignored 
by the Chinese garden amateurs. 

By the year 1744, Ch'ien Lung's extensions and re- 
building schemes at Yuan Ming Yuan had evidently 
reached a state of relative completion, for in this year 
two well-known court painters, T'ang Tai and Shen 
Yuan, were commissioned to paint the chief views. 
This commission resulted in the series of forty paint- 
ings now belonging to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, and it seems likely that the well-known series 
of the identical number of woodcuts, representing the 
same forty views, though with certain modifications, 
was executed at the same time. 8 The woodcuts are 
signed by Sun Hu and Shen Yuan, and were originally 
published as illustrations to poems composed by the 
emperor and provided with commentaries by promi- 
nent scholars and historical introductions by both 
Yung Cheng and Ch'ien Lung. These writings to- 
gether with the pictures may indeed serve to convey 
an idea of the chief buildings and gardens in Yuan 
Ming Yuan, but a detailed description of ail the 
grounds would carry us too far; we must limit our- 

2 A series of these woodcuts was owned by Carl Fredrik Schiffcr in 
Stockholm, and several of them were copied by F. M. Piper the architect, 
as will be shown in the second part of this work. See Plates 179, j {■',$, 184, 
187. 
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Yii Lan (Magnolia conspicua). Chinese magnolia. Woodcut after a painting by Hsii Ch'ung-chii (eleventh century). 
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selves to some brief data concerning some of the sec- 
tions here reproduced. 

The entire area was covered with a network of 
canals, curving lakes and winding watercourses, so 
that practically all the buildings were situated on islets 
or spits of land. The earth from the excavated areas 
was thrown up to form hills and terraces which were 
crowned by small pavilions, while the valleys were 
filled with parks and gardens in which artificial 
"mountains" and hollow rocks alternated with bloom- 
ing trees and shrubs. In its entirety, the park thus con- 
sisted of a series of relatively independent sections, well 
adapted for reproduction in separate paintings, even 
if the different sections were not, as was the case in 
the Winter Palace and so many other princely resi- 
dences in China, separated from each other by walls. 
The composition of the whole was picturesque and 
continuous, but at the same time divided in a practical 
way: the placing of the buildings on different islands 
entailed a relative isolation of the various households 
in the emperor's enormous family (his numerous 
wives, concubines, children, and grandchildren) and 
also of the temples, libraries, theatres, halls of audi- 
ence, and other ceremonial buildings, not to mention 
lodges, workshops, boathouses, and the like. Each 
building had, of course, its special name, as for in- 
stance: The Peony Terrace (Mu-tan T'ai), Nature's 
Own Painting (T'ien Jan T'u Hua), and Spring's 
Dwelling among Blooming Apricot Trees (Hsing 
Hua Ch'un Kuan). 

The largest lake, Fu Hai (The Lake of Happiness), 
which lay to the east of the older buildings, measured 
about 700 meters on each side. It contained three islets, 
i.e., "The Isles and Green Terraces of the Immortals" 
in the "Ocean of die World," which could be reached 
only by boat (Plate 184). To the north from Fu Hai 
where the ground was broken up by small lakes and 
winding canals could be seen some noble buildings 
among which the magnificent palace called Fang Hu 
Sheng Ching should be mentioned. The front part of 
diis was built on marble terraces in the water, as may 
be seen on Plates 178 and 179. Behind this front sec- 
tion with its decorative gates rose six large halls in two 
storeys with stepped roofs. The pillars and the beams 



were as usual painted deep red with ornaments in 
green, white, and blue — colors which stood out against 
the white marble and the mirroring water — and the 
roofs were tiled with gilt-glittering tiles. It was, accord- 
ing to contemporary evidence, a dream castle from the 
world of fairies, rather than an earthly palace. Along 
the shores of this lake, in part on islands and spits of 
land, there were several romantic areas in which the 
picturesque mountains and the winding streams with 
their bridges formed the main motifs. Here were to be 
found, among others, Pieh Yu Tung T'ien (Another 
Heavenly Grotto) and Chia Ching Ming Ch'in (A 
Double Mirror and the Sound of the Lute). (Plates 
186, 187.) 

The sections in which the large hall-buildings were 
dominant had a more palace-like character, while the 
buildings in other parts were set among greenery, so 
that the atmosphere of the landscape prevailed, as may 
be seen from the illustrative paintings mentioned 
above. One is especially struck by the prominent place 
of the garden rocks, or mountains, in these pictures. 
These are of great variety, some being carved in 
rectilinear forms resulting in terrace or tower-like sil- 
houettes, while others are curved, twisted, and hollow, 
like half-decayed crania of gigantic prehistoric beasts. 
(Plate 177.) 

A particularly idyllic section was the Chii Yiian 
Feng Ho (The Wine Garden "Wind and Lotus"). 
(Plate 186.) This was laid out and named after a cele- 
brated wine tavern, or osteria, on the shore of the 
West Lake in Hangchou, and to judge from the pic- 
ture it seems to have been situated on the shore of a 
broad bay spanned by a long arched bridge and bor- 
dered with hills and trees, while the water was cov- 
ered in summertime with lotuses. Behind this section, 
farther north, there was a little township on either 
side of a street leading straight up to a gate in a high 
wall, on which one could read the inscription: She 
Wei Ch'eng, which is to say, Stravasti's City, referring 
to a town in India known from the history of Buddha. 
(Plate 188.) There were in the township, amongst 
other things, a smallish temple and a yamen; but of 
greater importance were the shops flanking the main 
street which had been built to provide the emperor 
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The section of Yuan Ming Yuan where the inn called "Wind and Lotus" was situated. Engraving by Le Rouge after 

a Chinese woodcut, 



with an opportunity of getting to know the common 
dealings of everyday life, something that was never 
possible during the daily life in the capital. The scene 
was evidently realistic enough, and that the acting, 
which was performed when required by eunuchs and 
courtiers, was sufficiently true to life emerges from 
Frere Attiret's contemporary description, cited on the 
following page. 

Connected with Yuan Ming Yuan proper there were 
on the east and southeast sides two detached areas 
commonly included under the designation Yiian Ming 
Yiian. Concerning the area on the south side, called 
Ch'i Ch'un Yiian, we actually know nothing, except 
that it was laid out towards the end of Ch'ien Lung's 
reign; but as regards the eastern area a number of 



historical data have come down. It was called Ch'ang 
Ch'un Yiian, The Garden of the Long Spring. This 
should not, on account of the similarity of the name, 
be confused with Ch'ang Ch'un Yiian, 3 The Garden 
of the Joyous Spring, which is situated somewhat far- 
ther south. It was in this latter place that the emperor 
K'ang Hsi was wont to take up his abode. The Gar- 
den of the Long Spring was begun in 1751, and was 
laid out, on the whole, along the same fundamental 
lines as Yiian Ming Yiian. The building-complexes, 
comprising the emperor's private dwelling as well as 
the halls of state and die audience halls, lay upon 
islands lapped by water, the element that occupied at 



'■'■ The word Ch'ang, occurring in both names, is written with different 
characters and has different meanings. 
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least two thirds of the whole area. There were in ad- 
dition several smaller garden idylls with pavilions and 
wonderful rock formations along the shores of the 
lake. These grounds were probably the most perfect 
fruits of the Chinese garden art of that time; and 
characteristically enough, at least some of them were 
designed after famous gardens south of the Yangtze. 
This was the case with the so-called Lion Grove, de- 
signed after a garden in Chekiang, and also with Ju 
Yuan, laid out after a garden in Nanking. Concerning 
a third of these gardens, it is related that when the 
emperor visited it he declared that he seemed to see 
a long way off, and felt as if he had been transported 
to the garden of the Wang family in Nan-p'ing. — 
Here in Ch'ang Ch'un Yuan, on the northern shore 
of the lake, there was also the most richly developed 
rock garden, as well as a high octagonal pagoda faced 
with glazed tiles. 

The emperor evidently did all that was possible to 
transform this section (whither he retired after his 
abdication) into the most delightful in the whole 
Yuan Ming Yuan complex. With this intention, and 
with the aid of French and Italian Jesuits, he had a 
number of European baroque palaces erected on the 
northern edge of Ch'ang Ch'un Yuan, as will be re- 
lated presently, but it may be as well first to quote a 
description by a contemporary European observer of 
Yuan Ming Yuan at the height of its glory. It is con- 
tained in a letter written from Peking in the year 1743 
by Frere Attiret, one of the French Jesuit missionaries, 
to M. d'Assaut in Paris. After its publication in Vol. 
XXVII of Lettres idifiantes, (ed. 1749), this letter 
became one of the best sources in Europe for a knowl- 
edge of the Chinese gardens. Frere Attiret, together 
with Castiglione (Lang Shih-ning) and one or two 
other artistically accomplished Jesuits, had the oppor- 
tunity of painting for several years at the court, both 
in the Forbidden City in Peking and in Yiian Ming 
Yiian. What he relates is thus based upon his own ob- 
servations, even if he has not begrudged his imagina- 
tion and his rather facile pen a certain margin. 

After an introductory mention of the Forbidden 
City, i.e., the Winter Palace, its extraordinary extent 
and severe regularity, he continues: 



As for the pleasure palaces, they are charming! They 
consist of extensive grounds in which mountains to s. 
height of 20 to 50 feet have been built up, which gives rise 
to a vast number of little vales. Canals with clear water 
irrigate these dales and flow together in several places to 
form ponds or lakes, on which one may journey to and 
fro in beautiful boats . . . 

On the banks of the watercourses in each of these vales 
there are buildings of all kinds: dwellings, courts, open and 
closed galleries, and so on. One wanders from one vale to 
another not, as in Europe, by straight avenues, but by 
zigzag winding paths ornamented with little pavilions and 
grottoes; and having left one of these vales, one soon finds 
oneself in another, which is quite different from the pre- 
ceding as regards both the configuration of the ground 
and die buildings. All the mountains and hills are covered 
with trees, especially flowering trees. It is a real earthly 
paradise. The canals are not, as with us, edged with faced 
stones, but with rustic pieces of rock, some projecting, 
others receding, and so skilfully placed that one might take 
it for the work of Nature herself. The canal sometimes 
widens, sometimes becomes narrower; here it winds, and 
there it describes a curve, as if actually deflected by the 
hills and rocks. The banks are covered with flowers grow- 
ing up from between the rocks as if strewn by Nature's 
hand. And there are flowers for every season. Besides 
canals, there are also lanes, or rather paths, paved with 
shingle and leading from one dale to another; and the 
paths, too, follow a winding course, sometimes following 
the canals, sometimes leading away from them. 

When one enters a valley one's eye is immediately caught 
by the buildings. Their facades consist of columns and 
windows. The woodwork is gilded, painted and lacquered, 
the walls are of gray brick, well cut and polished, while 
the roofs are covered with glazed tiles in hues of red, yel- 
low, blue, green, or violet, which are combined to form 
patterns in different combinations resulting in a pleasing 
variety. These buildings have as a rule only one storey, 
and are raised two, four, six, or eight steps above the 
ground. One reaches them not by artificially hewn steps, 
but by stone blocks forming a natural staircase. Nothing 
so much resembles the fabulous palace of the fairies, whicli 
is said to lie in the midst of the desert on a rock, to which 
one attains by way of a stony and circuitous path . . . 
(The interiors contain precious vases, censers, statuettes of 
animals, etc. of bronze and porcelain.) 

Each valley has its pleasure palace, which may seem 
small in relation to the grounds, though it would suffice 
to lodge the greatest of our European lords with all his 
retinue. Several of these buildings are of cedar wood, which 
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has been transported at great cost from districts more than 
6ve hundred It distant. And how many palaces do you 
think there are in this vast park? There are over two hun- 
dred, besides the dwellings for the eunuchs employed as 
guards at each palace. 

The canals are spanned by bridges at certain intervals, 
to allow the passage o£ traffic from one place to another. 
The bridges are generally built of brick or hewn stone, 
but some are of wood; and all are sufficiently high above 
the water to allow boats to pass beneath them. The balus- 
trades are of white marble, and are ornamented with artis- 
tically sculptured reliefs. In point of construction and 
design, there are no two bridges alike. Nor should you 
imagine that they always follow straight lines, for this is 
by no means the case. On the contrary: it may happen that 
a bridge which would not measure above thirty or forty 
feet in a straight line describes so many curves [i.e., zig- 
zag ridges] that it is nearly two hundred feet in length. 
Small rest-pavilions have been erected on the bridges, 
either at the ends or in the middle. These have four, 
eight or sixteen columns, and are placed for preference 
on bridges from which one has a beautiful view. Other 
bridges have triumphal arches [i.e., p'ai-lou] at each end, 
either of wood or of white marble. They are beautifully 
constructed, but are utterly unlike anything we have in 
Europe. 

As I have already remarked, the canals terminate in 
ponds or lakes. One of these ponds has a breadth of half 
a lien, and is called a lake. It is one of the most beautiful 
spots in this pleasure garden. 4 On the shores of this lake 
are extensive building-compounds, separated from each 
other by canals and by the artificial mountains of which 
I have already spoken. 

But the real jewel is an isle or rock, rugged and desolate, 
rising six feet above the surface of the water in the middle 
of the lake. 5 On this rock is erected a Uttle palace, which 
yet comprises more than one hundred rooms. It has four 
facades and is of indescribable beauty. The view from here 
is wonderful: one sees one palace after another along the 
shores; one sees, further, the mountains, the canals, and 
the bridges at the mouths of the latter, the pavilions and 
triumphal arches adorning the bridges, the groups of trees 
separating and concealing the different palaces so that 
those residing in the one may not look in upon the in- 
habitants in another. 



4 The reference is probably to the above-mentioned Lake of Happiness, 
Fu Hai. 

5 This was the so-called Paradise Isle of the Green Terrace (P'eng Tao 
Yao T'ai) in the middle of Fu Hai. The central island was connected 
with smaller islets by bridges. The decorative pavilions on these isles 
were designed and decorated after Li Ssu-hsiin's representation o£ The 
Palace of the Immortals and the Fairies. See Plate 184. 



The shores of this lovely lake are infinitely varied. On 
certain stretches, where galleries or avenues follow the 
shore line, they have a facing of hewn stone, while on 
other stretches they are faced with hollowed rocks placed 
with great cunning in several tiers. Or again, one sees 
beautiful terraces rising in successive waves, on which 
buildings are erected; and behind these rise other terraces 
with buildings having the form of an amphitheatre. In 
other spots one sees a group of flowering trees, and farther 
off, behind these, the sort of wild trees otherwise occurring 
only on desolate mountains. There are forest trees, timber 
trees, exotic trees, flowering trees, and fruit trees. 

On the shores of this lake one also finds a number of 
cages and pavilions, half in the water and half on dry land, 
intended for all sorts of aquatic birds, while farther inland 
one finds little menageries or little hunting parks. Here, 
too, are numerous reservoirs, some with goldfish, others 
with fish of blue, silvery, red, black, or parti-colored hue. 
The largest of these reservoirs is in the lake itseli, and it 
is provided with a fine copper net to prevent the fish from 
swimming about at large in the whole lake. 

But to make you appreciate the full beauty of this spot 
I could wish to transport you hither when the entire lake 
is covered with gilded and lacquered barges, for a pleasure 
trip, for fishing, for a combat, a race or other sport, but 
best of all on a beautiful evening when a firework display is 
given and all the palaces, all the boats, indeed, nearly all 
the trees are illuminated, for in pyrotechnics and illumina- 
tions the Chinese leave us far behind. The few that I have 
seen infinitely surpass anything of the sort that I have wit- 
nessed in Italy and France . . . 

The private residence of the emperor is situated quite 
near the gate of entry, behind the main Audience Hall 
with its courts and gardens. It lies on an island surrounded 
by a wide canal; one may call it a seraglio. Here one may 
see the most marvellous furniture, ornaments, paintings 
(in the Chinese style), articles executed in precious woods, 
Chinese and Japanese lacquer-work, antique porcelain 
vases, silks and gold and silver embroideries. Everything 
that taste and art can produce has here been added to the 
riches of Nature. 

From the emperor's private dwelling a road leads almost 
straight to a little township in the very midst of these park 
grounds, h measures a quarter of a lien [one kilometer] on 
each side, and has gates at the four points of the compass, 
towers, walls with crenellated parapets, it has its streets, 
squares and temples, its halls, shops, courts of law and 
palaces, and even a harbor. In a word, everything to be 
found in the capital one may find here in little . . . Per- 
haps you ask what purpose all this serves? The chief mo- 
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tive has been to create for the emperor a condensed picture 
of the bustling life in a great city when he wishes to see 
this. [Attiret then describes how the eunuchs play various 
r61es in this make-believe township; some play the part 
of merchants, others of artisans, soldiers, officers, porters, 
coolies with baskets and barrows, etc. Boats put into the 
harbor and unload their cargoes; the goods are distributed 
among the various shops and are loudly cried by the 
tradesmen. There is squabbling and righting just as there 
is in the markets of the city.] Nor are the thieves forgotten 
at these performances. Their noble roles are entrusted to 
some of the most accomplished eunuchs, who act their 
parts brilliantly. If they are caught in the act they are 
publicly shamed and punished, bastinadoed or exiled, ac- 
cording to the extent of the theft; but if they swindle and 
steal successfully they get the laughter on their side and 
reap applause. — The emperor always buys a good deal on 
these occasions, and you may be sure that nothing is sold 
cheaply to him. But the ladies and eunuchs themselves 
also make purchases. This commerce would not offer such 
a piquant interest and provoke so much noisy fun if it 
had no foundation in reality. 

After this, Attiret gives a brief description of the 
Lantern Festival which was celebrated in China on 
the fifteenth day of the first month. On this occasion 
even the poorest light lanterns in their homes; the 
whole country is illuminated, but nowhere is the cele- 
bration more beautiful than in the emperor s pleasure 
grounds. Not only the buildings are illuminated, but 
also the canals and lakes, where little lanterns in the 
form of boats float upon the water. Others are placed 
on the bridges, on the mountains and in the trees. They 
are all exquisitely beautiful, being made of silk, horn, 
glass, mussel shells, and other precious materials. 

There are lanterns worth more than a thousand ecus. It 
is especially in work of this kind and in the wealth and 
variety shown in the ornamentation of. the buildings that 
I admire the prolific fantasy of the Chinese [la jecondhe" de 
leur esprit]. I am inclined to think that we are poor and 
sterile in comparison with them. 

In their eyes, accustomed to their own way of building, 
there is not much of value in our architecture. Do you 
want to know what they say when they speak of our 
buildings or certain representations of them? Our great 
corps de logis and tall buildings frighten them. Our streets 
seem to them like roads excavated in terrible mountains, 
and our houses like cliffs seen at a distance and riddled 



with holes, more or less like the lairs of wild beasts and 
bears. Our way of raising one storey above another strikes 
them as incomprehensible, and they cannot understand 
how anyone can be willing to risk his neck several times a 
day by ascending to the fourth or fifth storey. When the 
emperor K'ang Hsi was shown plans of our European 
buildings he exclaimed: "Europe must be a very poor and 
little country, since there is not enough space for the cities 
to spread out, and the people are forced to live in the air 
instead." We see the matter in a somewhat different light, 
and with good reason. 

Attiret then draws certain comparisons between 
European and Chinese architecture, stressing especially 
the former's need for symmetry and a strict corre- 
spondence between the different parts of an architec- 
tural composition. Something of this may be observed 
also in the imperial palace in Peking, he remarks, but 
in the pleasure palaces the case is otherwise; here, a 
beautiful disorder, or anti-symmetry, prevails. 

Everything is arranged according to this principle: it is 
the rustic and natural countryside that is to be represented; 
a "solitude," not a palace erected according to the laws of 
symmetry and correspondence. Among all these numerous 
Iitde palaces, which are placed at a certain distance from 
one another in this imperial pleasure park, I have not seen 
two that were quite alike . . . 

To add a few words concerning the admirable variety 
in this pleasance, it may be pointed out that this is not only 
due to the situation, the views, the arrangement, and the 
distribution and construction of the numerous corps de 
logts, in a word, to the ensemble, but also to the single 
elements which go to make up the whole. Not until I came 
here had I seen doors and windows with such a wealth 
of pattern and form: round, oval, square, polygonal, or 
in the form of fans, flowers, vases, birds, beasts, fishes — in 
short, in every conceivable regular or irregular shape. I be- 
lieve it is only here that one may see such galleries as 
those I shah describe to you. They serve to connect corps 
de logts situated at a certain distance from each other. 
They are sometimes provided with pilasters, but on the 
outside they have window openings of very various form; 
in other cases they consist only of pillars, as for instance 
where they lead from a palace to one of the open pavilions 
intended as a refuge from the heat. The curious thing 
is that these galleries practically never follow a straight 
line, but describe curves, sometimes around a rock, or 
a bush, sometimes around a little lake; nothing could be 
more entrancing. And over all this lies a rural atmos- 
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phere [un air champetre] which produces an enchanting 
effect . . . 

It might indeed appear as if this were one of those fairy 
castles which suddenly appear by magic in a lovely valley 
or on the top of a mountain. This pleasure palace, by the 
way, is called Yiian Ming Yuan, which is to say, The 
Garden of Gardens or The Perfect Garden. But it is not 
the only pleasure palace belonging to the emperor; there 
are three such establishments of the same kind, although 
smaller and not so beautiful. In one of these, which was 
built by his grandfather K'ang Hsi, lives the dowager 
empress with all her court. It is called Tchang Tchun 
Yiian, i.e., The Garden of Eternal Spring.* The palaces 
of the princes and the great lords contain on a smaller 
scale what is to be found on a large scale in the imperial 
establishments. 

Perhaps you will say: "What purpose is served by this 
long description? It would have been better to have made 
plans of the whole establishment and to have sent me 
those." To which I will reply: "Monsieur, to draw up such 
plans I should require at least three years, during which I 
had nothing else to do, instead of, as now, not having a 
moment free, not even for my correspondence, which I at- 
tend to during my hours of rest. Moreover, it would be 
necessary for me to have access to the grounds whenever I 
so desired, and for me to be permitted to remain as long 
as might be needed. It is a good thing that I can paint a 
little; without this I should be in the same position as 
many other Europeans who have been here for twenty or 
thirty years without ever having set foot in the park. . . ." 

Of all the Europeans staying here, it is only the painters 
and the watchmakers who have access everywhere on ac- 
count of their work. The rooms in which we paint are 
situated in one of the little palaces I have mentioned. The 
emperor comes nearly every day to see how we are work- 
ing, so it is scarcely possible to go away. We no longer 
go out to paint, unless the object to be represented is such 
that it cannot be transported; in that case we are taken 
under the escort of eunuchs to the place where it is situ- 
ated. One must then walk very quickly and noiselessly 
on tiptoe, almost as if one were about to commit some 
heinous act. It is in this way that I have been able to see 
and to traverse the whole of this beautiful park. The em- 
peror spends ten months here every year. The distance 
from Peking is not longer than that from Versailles to 



c Attiret evidently did not realize that there were two establishments 
called Ch'ang Ch'un Yiian, although the first word in these names was 
written with different characters, as already pointed out. These were 
K'ang Hsi's former residence (which was inhabited by the empress 
dowager, to wit, The Garden of Joyous Spring, situated to the south of 
Yuan Ming Yiian, and the garden adjoining Yuan Ming Yiian on the 
eastern side, whose name signifies The Garden of the Long Spring. 



Paris. During the day we stay in the park, and eat there 
at the expense of the emperor, but we have acquired a 
building in a large village in the vicinity T in which to 
spend the night. 

Attiret's description of Yuan Ming Yuan, clearly 
the most valuable European document extant con- 
cerning the imperial gardens in China, became an im- 
portant source for all who were interested in Oriental 
garden art. It undoubtedly contributed in large meas- 
ure to the spread of this interest all over Europe and 
richly deserved the appreciation with which it was 
received not only in France but also in England and 
other countries. But in addition to this, the chief parts 
of Yiian Ming Yiian became known through the pre- 
viously mentioned forty woodcuts, which also found 
their way to Europe, and were reproduced in the well- 
known work of Le Rouge, "Cahiers des jardins 
chinois," also known as "Jardins anglo-chtnois" (1774- 
1786). 

The knowledge of certain parts of Yiian Ming 
Yiian was further increased in Europe when the em- 
peror Ch'ien Lung commissioned the drawing and 
engraving of the European baroque buildings, as well 
as the gardens and fountains which, as already men- 
tioned, were erected shortly after the middle of the 
century on the northern border of Ch'ang Ch'un 
Yiian. Ch'ien Lung perhaps wished to show with these 
buildings that his summer palaces could well vie with 
even the most famous princely establishments in 
Europe, and excel them in point of magnificence, size, 
and variety. He is supposed to have got the idea of 
these occidental palaces and gardens from a painting 
by Castiglione representing a fountain. This aroused 
the emperor's interest, and a desire to see similar 
fountains in his own pleasure grounds, as well as archi- 
tectural creations in picturesque rococo or late baroque 
style. Castiglione, evidently as familiar with architec- 
ture as with painting, was able to give the desired 
information and to draw the plans corresponding to 
the emperor's wishes. Another accomplished European 
was happily also available in the person of Father 
Benoit, who was sufficiently skilled in mathematics 
and hydraulics to design the mechanical devices for 

7 Probably in Hai-tien. 
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the fountains. Thus, the collaboration between Cas- 
tiglione and Benoit resulted in a sort of Chinese Ver- 
sailles at Yuan Ming Yuan. 

There now remains as little of this creation as of 
any other part of Yuan Ming Yuan. It has been razed ; 
but as the buildings in this section were of brick and 
marble — not of wood like the Chinese pavilions — they 
were better able to withstand fire and other ravages. 
They were only partly destroyed in i860, when every- 
thing else was burnt to the ground. A couple of 
decades later there were even plans afoot to restore 
them;, but the necessary funds were not forthcoming. 
t Instead, the ruins were abandoned to decay, and the 
dilapidation was hastened by the local population 
when it was realized that the richly ornamented 
marble blocks might not only be used for the burning 
of lime, but could also be sold to Peking dealers in 
antiques. But even as late as 1922, when I visited the 
place for the first time, quite considerable remains of 
the European buildings were still to be seen, and I 
was able to take some photographs. A comparison of 
the ruins with the old engravings made it possible 
to identify the former, and one could thus, at least 
in imagination, supply much of what was missing. 
As these rather curious, not to say hybrid, establish- 
ments are of no particular interest for our special study, 
only enough examples will be presented to give an 
idea of the style of the buildings. 8 (The numbers corre- 
spond to those of the engravings.) 

1. Hsieh Ch'i Ch'ii, "The Combination of the Origi- 
nal and the Elegant." Of this first building in the series 
of engravings, not much more than the terrace and 
the steps was still in existence in the year 1922. It is, 
however, reproduced in two engravings representing 
the southern and the northern facades respectively. 
From the three-storey middle section two arc-shaped 
wings projected on the south side towards a pond 
surrounded with a balustrade. They ended here in 
polygonal two-storey pavilions. The bodies of the 
buildings were strongly jointed with ornamental pilas- 
ters, big windows, and decorative panels between 
these. Wide steps curved up from the court, adorned 

s For additional material, the reader is referred to Places 206-216 in 
my earlier publication: The Imperial Palaces oj Peking. 



with ponds, to the second storey, and the lines of the 
roofs were emphasized with balustrades. The building 
had the character of a corps de logis in the kind of 
picturesque baroque style common on the European 
continent at the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries. 

7. Yang Ch'iao Lung, The Aviary or "Room for the 
Feeding of Birds," [in this case peacocks] was a small- 
ish building whose pavilion-like middle section had a 
concave facade divided by niches and stout pilasters 
carrying a strongly embossed entablature. Above this 
was a balustrade crowned with ornamental cones. 
From the two niches water ran down in the canal of 
the court. Ornamental flower beds and trimmed trees 
adorned the courts on either side of the palace. This 
type of building is an offshoot of the Borrominian 
baroque as it was developed, for example, by Guarini 
and his school in Turin and Genoa. (Plate 1S9.) 

8. Fang Wai Kuan, "Place with a Wide Prospect," 
i.e., a belvedere, in the form of a small two-storey pal- 
ace. A balcony is built over the doorways on the ground 
floor. At the back there is a terrace, to which there is a 
curving ascent by way of large steps. The banded 
pilasters and the oval windows of the ground floor 
are typical elements of picturesque baroque architec- 
ture. The same applies to the winding balustrades 
flanking the approach. (Plate 190.) 

10. Hai Yen Tang, "The Hall of Quiet Waters." 
This building, which contained the pump, seems to 
have been one of the biggest and most important; it is 
represented from four different sides. The main facade 
facing west makes a palatial impression, with its large 
blind windows and its stately portal in the upper 
storey, to which one ascends from either side on long, 
curving ramps with urns and statues on the balus- 
trades. In front of the building is a large pond, into 
which the water flows from a huge shell, and on either 
side of this sit six statues with the heads of animals- 
These represented the twelve guardians of the day 
and night, and from each in turn a jet of water sprang 
up at the beginning of each two-hour interval that 
the animal in question was considered to rule. Water 
also jetted up from fifty little apertures in the balus- 
trades of the ramps, and was collected in three ponds- 
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It is evident that water was here exploited to the 
uttermost, to create an impression of overflowing 
wealth and gushing freshness; and so ingenious was 
the mechanical arrangement that no one could repair 
it when it broke down after Father Benoit's death. 
The water was then supplied by manpower. 

13. Hat Yen Tang's extensive facade with its pro- 
jecting corners is very impressive. The vertical di- 
vision with pilasters together with the roof balustrades 
makes a somewhat stiff impression, however, though 
this is to a certain extent counteracted by the shell- 
shaped windows of the mezzanine and the festoons 
decorating the doors. The court is also strictly divided 
with paths, fountains and trimmed trees. 

14. Yuan Ying Kuan, "View over Distant Waters." 
Another belvedere-like building, consisting of a cen- 
tral pavilion and projecting wings, modeled with stout 
pilasters and heavy embossments, and decorated over 
the portals and windows with sculptured marble orna- 
mentation of conches, volutes, and garlands in the 
luxuriant^ style of late baroque. The decoration could 
scarcely have been richer, or executed with greater 
technical skill. Castiglione, who supplied the plans, 
and probably supervised the building operations, was 
primarily a painter; but he was evidently also thor- 
oughly familiar with contemporary European architec- 
ture, which had, to a greater or lesser extent, been 
influenced by "le gout de la rocaille" He was, above 
all, an exponent of the picturesque late baroque, and 
did his utmost to break up the mass of the building 
to allow a shifting play of light and shade, an en- 
deavor that sometimes lends a Chinese flavor to these 
buildings despite the fact that their fundamental forms 
are occidental. 

15. Ta Shut Fa, "The Big Fountains." This splendid 
setting for magnificent playing waters was built on a 
walled terrace just below Yuan Ying Kuan. The cen- 
tral part was formed by an ornamental pond, into 
which the water gushed from a large central niche, 
as well as from conches and other ornaments on either 
side. This great background motif was supported by 
large, deeply profiled and sculptured double volutes, 
whose flowing and billowing forms doubtless har- 
monized well with the movement of the gushing 



water. — At some distance from this pond rose two tall 
obelisks from whose tips burst jets of water, which 
then fell in thin veils of spray. Ornamental flower beds 
completed the division of the terrace. 

16. Opposite these fountains was a sort of concave 
wall, or exedra, divided into five fields with pilasters 
and adorned with reliefs representing armorial fes- 
toons. On an elevation just in front of the exedra stood 
the imperial throne. This evidently offered the best 
point of vantage for a purvey of the magnificent 
grounds, with all the cunningly distributed fountains. 
It was called Kuan Shut Fa, "Regard the Jetting 
Water." 

In spite of certain variations, the European buildings 
in Yuan Ming Yuan represented a uniform architec- 
tural type, which was not, as I have already hinted, 
without points of contact with the picturesque style 
prevailing in the Chinese gardens; but there was no 
question of any deliberate adaptation of the buildings 
to the milieu. The task of the Jesuit artists was rather 
to create as rich and pompous a picture of foreign 
architecture as possible. It was for this purpose that, 
with the help of painted and modeled side-scenes, a 
European street-scene in sham-perspective was added 
at the farther end of the narrow grounds, a feature 
which the emperor, with his special interest in the 
illusory scenic effects of occidental art, highly appre- 
ciated. 

These buildings were as far as possible also fur- 
nished according to occidental taste, and were filled 
with all sorts of objets d'art and curiosities that Ch'ien 
Lung had received as gifts from European potentates: 
Gobelin tapestries, mirrors, French and Venetian glass- 
ware (some of which were dismantled to be used in 
the windows), mechanical toys, pendulum clocks, and 
hydraulic machines. Father Benoit was frequently 
summoned to demonstrate the mechanical instruments 
for the inquisitive monarch and, according to what 
he has himself communicated in his correspondence, 
these audiences were sometimes the occasion of rather 
curious philosophical discussions between the monarch 
and the Jesuit Father. 

It may be pointed out that (according to a later letter 
from Peking written by Father Bourgeois to M. Dela- 
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tour in 1786), the Chinese were not able to keep 
Father Benoit's hydraulic machines going after his 
decease; "To tell the truth, the big machine for the 
pumping up of water for all the fountains is quite 
worn out. The Chinese have made no attempt to re- 
pair it, but have relapsed instead into their old habits, 
which they do not give up unless they are absolutely 
forced to do so, and have begun to carry up the water. 
As soon as the emperor announces his intention of 
visiting the European buildings, they employ sufficient 
labor for a couple of days to fill the enormous pond, 
so that all the fountains can play along the route that 
the emperor will follow." 

This passage reveals not only the Chinese view of 
the matter and their methods of work, but also the 
relatively ephemeral nature of the artistic and scien- 
tific contributions of the French and Italian Jesuits. 
The Chinese were amused and fascinated by the ability 
of the Europeans to create the illusion with the aid of 
perspective, and movement in competition with Na- 
ture by mechanical means, but they looked upon such 
things as a sport rather than as the result of general 
laws of Nature. Wherrthe contrivers of these myster- 
ies disappeared from the scene, there was no one who 
could keep the mechanism going and continue the 
sport. 

As long as Ch'ien Lung lived and reigned in Yuan 
Ming Yuan, however, the pleasure grounds and the 
numerous buildings were kept in a state of tolerable 
repair; but after the emperor's death a gradual decay 
set in. It may be remarked that it was here that Ch'ien 
Lung (in 1793, i.e., three years before his abdication) 
received the first British embassy, under Lord Macart- 
ney. Accounts of what took place on that occasion 
have been preserved by Sir George Staunton and by 
John Barrow, who was Macartney's private secretary 
and the man who remained for the longest period in 
Yuan Ming Yuan — while the ambassador himself 
undertook a journey to Jehol — albeit under imperial 
superintendence. Barrow was evidently a well-read 
man with artistic interests, who had prepared himself 
for his journey by studying, inter "alia, the works of 
William Chambers. He arrived with great expecta- 
tions, but was somewhat disappointed by what he was 



allowed to see in the pleasure park. The following 
passage is taken from his account: 

The general appearance of those parts near where we 
lodged, as to the natural surface of the country, broke into 
hiU and dale, and diversified with wood and lawn may be 
compared with Richmond Park, to which, however, they 
add the very great advantage of abundance of canals, 
rivers, and large sheets of water, whose banks although 
artificial are neither trimmed, nor shorn nor sloped like 
the glacis of a fortification but have been thrown up with 
immense labor in an irregular and, as it were fortuitous 
manner, so as to represent the free hand of nature. Bold 
rocky promentories are seen jutting into a lake, and 
vallies retiring, some choked with wood, others in a state 
of high cultivation. In particular spots where pleasure 
houses, or places of rest and retirement, were erected, the 
views appear to have been studied. The trees were not 
only placed according to their magnitudes, but the tints of 
their foliage seemed also to have been considered in the 
composition of the picture, which some of the landscapes 
might be called with great propriety. But if an opinion may 
be formed from those parts of them which I have seen, and 
I understand there is a great similarity throughout the 
whole, they fall very far short of the fanciful and extrava- 
gant descriptions that Sir William Chambers has given oE 
Chinese gardens. Much, however, has been done and 
nothing that I saw could be considered as an offence to 
nature. 

Had there been more European travelers in China 
at that time with as sound and dispassionate a judg- 
ment as John Barrow, Chambers' fantastic descriptions 
of the Chinese gardens would never have circulated 
so widely or gained such great influence. What Barrow 
has to tell by no means contradicts Frere Attiret's more 
picturesque description of Yuan Ming Yuan, but it is 
presented from another point of view and serves to 
remind us that the impressions of these pleasure parks 
and graceful buildings were in great measure depend- 
ent upon the observer's standpoint and the conditions 
under which he lived. This is confirmed by other 
descriptions from the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in which the critical tone prevails. 

The final act in the eventful historical cavalcade that 
for a century and a half was enacted on this mag- 
nificent garden scene took place in October i860, 

a fohn Barrow, Travels in China (London, 1806), pp. 122-123, 
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when, after having broken the Chinese resistance at 
Tung-chou, a French and an English expeditionary 
force (sent out to compel the Chinese to make con- 
cessions in favor of the trade policy of the European 
powers) marched up on either side of Peking and met 
at Yuan Ming Yuan, with the intention of seizing the 
emperor. But the trembling Son of Heaven had already 
fled to Jehol. Only a few old eunuchs were left behind 
in Yuan Ming Yuan, and their attempt to barricade 
the great entrance gate was easily overborne. Early on 
the morning of October 7th the French troops 
streamed through the gates, and it was not long be- 
fore they were busy plundering the imperial resi- 
dences and ceremonial halls of treasures and works 
of art of all kinds from different parts of the world. 
General Montauban, who was in command of these 
troops, protested, but was unable to restore discipline 
when the soldiers' greed and cupidity had once been 
aroused. — There are several descriptions, by both 
French and English eyewitnesses, which agree in essen- 
tials, even if they diverge in the matter of assigning 
responsibility for the plundering and in their moral- 
istic points of view. 10 They are full of excitement, and 
offer most absorbing reading, though a European 
reader can scarcely avoid a feeling of humiliation. 
Vestigia terrentl It may here suffice to add that only a 
small portion of all the works of art in precious metals 
and genuine pearls, jade and lacquer, porcelain and 
silk as well as other costly materials that were lost 
through the plundering found its way into the sol- 
diers' knapsacks; most of these treasures were smashed 
or ripped to ribbons. Lord Elgin, the British ambassa- 
dor, estimated the value of the destroyed collections at 
about ^50,000, a sum which nowadays probably 
would have to be tenfolded. 



1 "Cf. Grant and Knolly, Incidents of the China War of i860. 
Cordier, L'Expeditton de Chine de i860. Swjnhoe, Narrative of the 
North China Campaign of i860. Varin. Expedition de Chine. Walrond, 
Letters and Journals of James, Eighth Earl of Elgtn. Favier, Pe^in, etc. 



On October 9th the soldiers set off with their booty 
to Peking, where they met with only slight resistance. 
The negotiations with the Chinese were resumed, and 
of the prisoners taken by the Chinese from araoiv; 
officers with flags of truce and others about half were 
sent back dead, while the rest were completely ex- 
hausted from torture. When the British commanders- 
in-chief, General Grant and Lord Elgin, found out 
what these prisoners had gone through in the form 
of torture, they determined to carry out an act of 
vengeance that should make a deep impression on the 
Chinese and serve as a warning for a long time to 
come. Unfortunately, they hit upon the idea of de- 
stroying Yuan Ming Yuan, as this palace and its 
gardens had been the favorite residence of the imperial 
family and the place where certain of the prisoners 
had been tortured. A British corps was detached and 
sent there on October 18th, and after further plunder- 
ing the troops set fire to all the buildings. The smoke 
from the burning pleasure palaces lay like a thick 
blanket over Peking for several days; but the great 
mass of the Chinese population had no clear idea, 
either then or later, of the reason for this act of ruth- 
less vandalism. It was, and it remained for them, 
simply an expression of the barbarism of the foreign 
devils. 

Many reasons have been adduced to justify this 
punitive expedition, but in the course of time, as evems 
have been seen in clearer perspective, it has become 
increasingly obvious that it was an expression of un- 
bridled vengefulness, shortsighted from the political 
point of view and effective only as the destruction of 
irreplaceable art values and a costly library. The fire 
not only laid waste Yuan Ming Yuan itself, but also 
spread to the adjacent pleasure palaces and parks, 
Wan Shou Shan and Yu Ch'iian Shan, where numer- 
ous buildings from the times of K'ang Hsi and Ch'ien 
Lung went up in smoke. 
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THE NEW SUMMER PALACE AND 
THE PARK OF THE JADE FOUNTAIN 



J_he only one of the imperial pleasure grounds in 
the vicinity of Peking that has been preserved rela- 
tively intact, and can thus still convey impressions of 
the original character of these establishments and 
of their decorative arrangements, is the "New Summer 
Palace," so named to distinguish it from the Old Sum- 
mer Palace or Yuan Ming Yuan, which was situated 
a few kilometers farther to the northeast. This New 
Summer Palace also was destroyed, as mentioned 
above, by the fire in i860, but it was rebuilt on the 
old lines under the dowager empress Tzu Hsi at the 
end of the eighties and the beginning of the nineties. 
It was nationalized after the introduction of the re- 
public, and since 1914 it has been open to the public 
for an entrance fee. A number of the buildings have 
served as summer residences for European tenants; 
others have stood empty and unused, but been kept in 
condition by occasional repairs. The uncommon 
beauty of the establishment and, in certain respects, 
its magnificent character are largely due to the fact 
that it is in part situated on a height, and also to the 
inclusion of a lake of rather considerable dimensions 
(about six kilometers in circumference), which forms 
a captivating central motif among the shifting views 
in the pleasure park. 

The hill upon which the finest of the buildings are 
situated was originally called Weng Shan, The Jar 
Mountain, but after Ch'ien Lung had erected a temple 
here, as well as other buildings intended for his mother 
who received this establishment as a dower residence, 
the name was changed to Wan Shou Shan, The Moun- 
tain of Innumerable Years. Later, the whole establish- 
ment was given the name I Ho Yuan, The Garden of 
Peace and Harmony, a name it Jias retained to this 



day. — In the imperial decree, which in 1750 Ch'ien 
Lung had carved on a stone tablet high up on the 
slope, one may read: "When the lake was completed 
I gave the new names Wan Shou Shan to the hill and 
K'un Ming Hu to the lake. The lake reminds one of 
the old lake with the same name, and it is also my 
desire that it shall serve as a practice ground for sea- 
battles. 1 Because of the ever-springing source at the 
foot of the Jar Mountain, I have given it the name 
Wan Shou Shan, The Imperial Mountain of Long 
Life. This year the Dowager Queen will celebrate her 
sixtieth birthday, and [the temple] Yen Shou Ssu has 
been erected at the foot of the mountain . . ." 

Ten years later, when his mother attained the age 
of seventy years, Ch'ien Lung drew up a memorandum 
in which, among other things, he excuses himself for 
having spent such large sums on the now completed 
establishment, despite the fact that earlier (when he 
had completed Yuan Ming Yuan) he had declared 
that he would not have any other pleasure palace 
erected. He writes: £ "When I had this beautiful hill 
and this beautiful lake, how could I refrain from build- 
ing the terrace and buildings suited to it? There is a 
reason for everything. Consequently, I used my own 
private means, and built solidly rather than in rich 
forms, in conformity with the old ideas from Yiian 
Ming Yiian." 

The finest buildings on Wan Shou Shan form parts 
of the temple compound Ta Pao En Yen Shou Ssu 
that Ch'ien Lung had had erected for his mother on 



1 Ch'ien Lung is here referring to the famous lake that was situated in 
the park at the palace of the Tang emperors in Ch'ang-an. This was 
called K'un Ming Hu, and is said to have been used as the practice 
ground for the imperial marines. 

2 Cf. Malone, Summer Palaces of the Ch'ing Dynasty, p. 113. 
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Sketch-plan of the 
grounds of the New Sum- 
mer Palace with the lake 
K'un Ming Hu. 




her sixtieth birthday. These were built on terraces on 
the southern slope of the hill, connected with steps 
and enclosed by balustrades. On the uppermost terrace, 
dominating the entire grounds, the great octagonal 
tower, Fo Hsian Ko (Buddha's Incense Pavilion), is 
still standing; and behind this, on the crest of the 
hill, is Wan Fo Tien (The Hall of the Numberless 
Buddhas), a building made entirely of glazed bricks, 
in part decorated with Buddha-reliefs. The lower end 
of the long axis of the building, extending down to 
the shore of the lake, ends with a decorative doorway. 
(Plates 194A, 195.) 

This group of buildings may still be seen, though the 
original temple, which was destroyed in the fire of 
i860, has been replaced by three halls on the successive 
courts, and the big tower has been restored. It is clear 
that on the occasion of the rebuilding in the year 1889 
the old models were followed as closely as possible, 
so that the general impression of the whole is probably 
much the same as it was in Ch'ien Lung's time. More- 
over, certain of the buildings, such as the green- and 
yellow-glazed temple hall on the crest of the hill and 
the famous bronze pavilion Pao Yun Ko (The Pa- 



vilion of the Precious Clouds) on the western slope, 
survived the fire relatively undamaged, and still bear 
witness to the uncommon care, skill, and wealth o! : 
imagination that was put into the building of Wan 
Shou Shan. (Plate 200.) 

To list all the pavilions adorning these slopes, where 
the road winds between fantastically modeled stone- 
blocks, is scarcely necessary, for it is not so much any 
particular building that attracts our main interest as 
the composition as a whole: the simultaneous effect o£ 
the towers, the pavilions and the halls, one rising be- 
hind the other under roofs shimmering in hues of 
blue-violet and gold, the lower ones in part concealed 
or nestling in a setting of trees, the upper ones standing 
out as shining silhouettes against a clear sky. It is a 
group of buildings that fascinates the beholder with 
its wealth of color and form from whatever point one 
sees it; and it provides an effective contrast to the 
large, smooth sheet of water just below. 

From the crowning terrace, or perhaps still higher — 
from the galleries of the tower — the view extends not 
only (southward) over K'un Ming Hu with its islands, 
bridges and shore galleries, but also (eastwards) over 
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the whole plain right up to the walls of Peking and 
(to the west) towards the heights of the Jade Spring 
and the Western Hills in the blue distance. One may 
well wonder how it was possible to produce such a big 
lake in the middle of these pleasure grounds. The 
answer has been given by Ch'ien Lung himself, who 
in one of his memorials mentions that originally there 
existed here (behind the present eastern wall) only a 
small mere, or lotus marsh. This provided the starting 
point for the excavation of K'un Ming Hu, which was 
afterwards connected with the never-failing Jade 
Fountain by a wide canal. As already mentioned, the 
original intention was that the late should also serve 
a practical end by affording an opportunity for the 
imperial marines to take part in sham sea-battles. For 
this purpose Ch'ien Lung had twenty-four boats built, 
while from Tientsin and Fuchou he summoned men 
with sea experience to act as instructors. Also, under 
the dowager empress, more or less playful sham 
battles were staged here; and this was possibly one 
of the reasons why the means for the rebuilding of 
this summer residence were taken from funds set aside 
for the building of a fleet. In the war against Japan, 
1894-1895, the Chinese had to pay dearly for their 
neglect in this point. 

The shores of the lake present quite varying aspects: 
the northern shore, below Wan Shou Shan, follows 
practically a straight line, which is accentuated by 
the posts and panels of the long marble balustrade. 
The western shore swings in a long arc southwards, 
where the lake narrows to a bay, while the eastern 
shore winds to and fro in irregular curves. In the 
middle of the eastern shore, from a spot made con- 
spicuous by a large, octagonal pavilion, a long marble 
bridge on seventeen arches and provided with richly 
sculptured balustrades runs out into the water. It 
leads over to a largish island, where the shrine of the 
Dragon King is situated in the shade of big trees. 
(Plate 203B.) In this place sacrifices for rain were 
offered up. The buildings are still there, as is also the 
statue of the Dragon King with a blue face, yellow 
imperial robe and a crown upon his head, but sacri- 
fices with accompanying feasts no longer take place 
here, only "services" of a less effective kind such as 



meetings of the Society for the Prevention of Vandal- 
ism. Farther off, the little Phoenix island rises out of 
the water; it now boasts only a single tree, though 
formerly it was adorned with a pavilion in which, 
under certain conditions, court ladies were interned. 
Farthest away, by the western shore, an airy silhou- 
etted arch stands out against the horizon: the contours 
of the so-called Camel's Hump Bridge, spanning one 
of the widest canal mouths. This bridge should be 
included among the finest specimens of classical 
garden architecture of its kind. (Plate 203A.) 

The appearance of the lake is in a high degree de- 
pendent upon the changes of the seasons and the hour 
of the day. In winter it may be covered with ice; early 
in the spring it looks vast and desolate, before reeds 
and lacustrine plant life have begun to fill out and give- 
color to the shores; as the summer advances the surface 
of the water dwindles and partly disappears under an 
undulating carpet of magnificent lotus flowers. The 
emperor Ch'ien Lung has given expression in several 
poems to his enthusiasm for the lotus flowers and the 
moonlight on Lake K'un Ming; and less famous poets 
have doubtless also sought inspiration in this magnifi- 
cent and artistically controlled landscape. Here, in 
truth, are unfolded a wonderful succession of views 
that change according to the lighting and the point of 
vantage from which they are seen. 

The most extensive views, as I have remarked, are 
to be had from the temple terraces on Wan Shou Shan, 
but the most picturesque prospects are enjoyed during 
a stroll in the long gallery following the soft curves 
of the northern shore. (Plates 196, 197.) The stout 
pillars of the gallery — connected by ornamental trellis- 
work balustrades and lambrequins, and shaded by the 
jutting roof — provide the setting for the successive 
views over the marble-clad shore-facing, from which, 
here and there, trees and bushes thrust up into the air, 
and over the lake itself, blooming in the foreground 
and, farther off, reflecting the white clouds. No frame 
could be more airy and graceful as the setting for such 
pictures; the pillars have a red tone, but on the beams 
and ceiling flowers and landscape are brilliant with 
gay colors. At certain intersecting or terminal points 
one sees open pavilions or small rooms, which may be 
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shut off with doors. These add to the variety and pro- 
vide resting points for the eye. (Plate 199.) 

In contrast to these views over the lake, the pros- 
pect on the opposite side of the long gallery is shut 
off by plantations of leafy trees — both coniferous 
and deciduous varieties — which invest these areas be- 
tween the hill and the lake with something of a forest 
atmosphere. Stone-paved paths wind by the side of 
narrow streamlets which are spanned by moss-clad 
bridges (Plate 194B), which together with the piled- 
up garden rocks create an impression of mouldering 
and impermanence that is so essential a feature of the 
Chinese landscape garden. 

Certain parts of these extensive grounds that have 
a more secluded and intimate character, as, for in- 
stance, Hsieh Chvj Yuan, which Ch'ien Lung had laid 
out on the same lines as a celebrated garden in Wu-hsi 
(Kiangsu). Its central part is a large lotus pond sur- 
rounded by low hills, galleries, pavilions, and bridges 
of graceful design. The water here is no less blooming 
than the shores, while elegant little buildings occupy 
the spots we should have reserved for trees and bushes. 
(Plate 202.) 

Nor are the plantations very extensive round the 
new buildings erected on the orders of the empress 
Tzu Hsi. We find these partly in the vicinity of the 
big eastern gate. One comes here upon Jen Shou Tien, 3 
the main ceremonial hall, in which the empress gave 
her audiences. It is a low building under a large roof 
on a low terrace. Before the building stand symbolic 
bronze statues, representing deer and cranes (animals 
considered to bring good luck) on sculptured marble 
pedestals. (Plate 198A.) The stone-paved court is other- 
wise adorned with only a few trees and a huge rock 
of curious shape with poetical inscriptions. This was a 
gift to the empress from a Manchurian prince, who 
had it transported here from his native district. A few 
steps to the northward rises a three-storey building, 
Te Ho Yiian, The Garden of Pleasant Harmonies, i.e., 
the theater, and opposite this a smaller building of the 
same height called I Lo Tien, The Hall of the Attrac- 
tive Smile, so called because the building contained 



* The name has been interpreted as The Hall for the Old Age that is 
the Reward of Humanity. 



the empress's private box, where she was free to laugh 
at her pleasure.— If one continues one's stroll west- 
ward, one comes to other courts surrounded by low 
buildings, galleries and walls; these are paved with 
stones and adorned with a few single trees arnl 
rocks, but as a rule the only flowers are those which 
are placed here in large jars and sculptured marble- 
baths during the warm season. They do not contain 
any new or original elements; greater interest attaches 
to such monuments as the famous marble boat ami 
bronze cow placed at opposite ends of the extensive 
lake. 

The enchantment and the artistic beauty of the place, 
however, are in the last analysis due to more inde- 
finable factors which must be sought in the interplay 
between the natural surroundings and the buildings: 
in the shimmering light as it plays on all the colorful 
glazed roofs, in the shifting lights on the wide sheet 
of water, in the play of light and shade under the 
decorated roofs of the galleries. — If one is familiar 
with the old tales of the abodes of the Immortals 
and the Isle of Bliss, sung by the poets and repre- 
sented by the painters of former times, one may still 
seem to catch a hint of these fairy castles in blooming 
parks with water and mountains. 

Tzu Hsi's Summer Palace was the last product of 
a tradition that can be traced right back to the be- 
ginning of our era, a last attempt to render in con- 
crete form a phantasmagoria of art and Nature which 
might serve as a residence for the divine ruler of the 
Middle Kingdom. It is easy to understand that she 
loved this place above all others, and accounted the 
periods she spent here as the best in her life. 

JL u Ch'uan Shan, The Mountain of the Jade Foun- 
tain, which is situated some £cw kilometers to the 
northwest of the New Summer Palace, is according 
to Chinese tradition the finest of "the eight views" or 
scenes of natural beauty in the environs of Peking. 
The spot derives its name from the fact that the water 
gushing from the mountain is as pure and clear as 
jade. It is also considered to have healing properties. 
which is the reason why one may see Chinese visitor^ 
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burning joss-sticks at the entrance to the grounds in 
the hope of thus winning the favor of the water fairies. 
(Plate 205.) 

No one who has visited the place will deny that 
the tradition is well founded. It is scarcely possible to 
point to any spot In the vicinity of Peking more 
favored by Nature. The ground rises in terraces and 
hills which were once crowned with colorful buildings 
under shining roofs. The vegetation is luxuriant, al- 
most superabundant. The ruins of the buildings, which 
have remained untouched for more than a generation, 
lie in a setting of magnificent old trees, and in the 
midst of the verdure extends this crystal-clear lake, in 
which the fresh spring water is collected before it 
takes on a darker hue on its way through muddy 
ditches and canals. (Plate 206.) 

Behind the lake the mountains rise in a slow rhythm 
with long-drawn-out cadences; at three different points 
their ascending lines are caught and focused in grace- 
ful pagoda towers of various age and appearance. The 
smallest of the pagodas is a marble tower, richly 
adorned with figural reliefs of the eighteenth century, 
the second is entirely covered with green and yellow 
glazed tiles, while the third and largest is an older 
building, built on an octagonal plan with seven storeys 
of unglazed tile. It is called Yii Feng T'a, The Pagoda 
of the Jade Peak, and it dominates the entire tract. 
From its elevated site one has a magnificent view, 
stretching over Peking on the one side and towards 
the distant ridges of the Western Hills on the other. 
According to tradition, the emperor Chang Tsung of 
the Chin Dynasty (1190-1208) had a hunting pavilion 
erected here. This has long since disappeared, but 
there are two memorial tablets, one of them provided 
with the following inscription by the emperor Ch'ien 
Lung: "The finest spring under heaven." 

Like his grandfather K'ang Hsi, Ch'ien Lung loved 
to retire to the park of the Jade Fountain to dream 
and compose poetry. It is not for nothing that the 
park on the southern slope was called The Garden 
of Pure Rest: Ching Ming Yuan. It was laid out by 
K'ang Hsi in the year 1680; and he also selected here 
(following an old tradition) sixteen special views or 
motifs to which poetical names were given. For ex- 



ample: Solar Reflexes on Hibiscus Flowers (a pa- 
vilion with glazed roof-tiles which glittered in the 
sun) ; Melting Snow, Dripping from the Tips of Rocks, 
Produces Sounds Like the Music of a Lute (a deep 
gorge). The trembling moonlight on the surface of 
the Jade Fountain was described with the following 
words: The Light on the Water Is Like Rippled Silk, 
Spreading in Different Directions. — But it was not 
only visual impressions that fascinated the imperial 
poets; their ears were no less sensitive to the voices 
of Nature, as may be seen from the following de- 
scriptions of motifs: "The wind that rustles in the 
reeds fills the ear with pleasure"; or, "The bell that is 
tolled on the top of the mountain brings tones from 
beyond the clouds." — The metaphors lead one's 
thoughts towards cosmic spaces, and in his sixteen 
poems Ch'ien Lung has tried to extend them further. 

There is no doubt that the Jade Fountain is now 
the most attractive of the imperial pleasure grounds 
in the vicinity of Peking, the one to which nature 
lovers are most drawn because of its fresh and rustic 
charm. This is the most favored resort for a day's 
excursion or a week end, when the heat becomes 
oppressive in the capital (for such longer excursions 
there are small, simple hotels). But on one's strolls 
through the park one asks oneself again and again: 
What is the work of human hands, and what is the 
work of Nature? The artistic elements have so com- 
pletely merged with the natural surroundings that it 
is scarcely possible to distinguish them or to assess 
them apart from the landscape. True, one may trace 
them in the winding patterns of the paths, in the 
damming of the streams, in the bridges and the placing 
of the pavilions; but the fundamental features, the 
modeling of the ground and the grouping of the leafy 
trees, seem so perfectly natural that one does not reflect 
that perhaps these, too, are the result of deliberate art. 
(Plates 207, 208.) 

From documents that have come down it appears 
that the emperor K'ang Hsi spent considerable sums 
for the laying out of these pleasure grounds, and that 
Ch'ien Lung employed hundreds of gardeners to im- 
prove them still further. But the guiding principle on 
both occasions was evidently to adapt the design as 
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far as possible to the local conditions, and to follow 
the indications given by Nature. This is now even 
more apparent, as for two centuries the growth of 
the trees and the decay of the buildings have been 
allowed to continue quite undisturbed. 

The scenes have, so to speak, completed themselves, 
and there has thus arisen a wild nature park of the 
type that corresponds in some degree to the notions 
of romantic parks that were developed in Europe 
in the eighteenth century. The importance of the 
Chinese sources of inspiration for this development 
will be discussed in another connection, and also how 
the influence reached Europe through the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. I have already quoted Frere Attiret's de- 
scription of Yuan Ming Yuan, but it may be of inter- 
est to adduce here another account, written by a 
missionary named Cibot, which in several points *r: 
minds one of an establishment such as the park of 
the Jade Fountain. This is included in Memoires con- 
cernant I'htstoire, les sciences, les arts, moeurs, usages 
des Chinois, Vol. 8, a work which was published in 
Paris in 1782. The most interesting part of this essay, 
published under the title "Essai stir les jardins de 
plaisance des Chinois," is not what Frere Cibot him- 
self has to tell us, but what he quotes from a Chinese 
informant whom he calls Lieoutchou. The latter is 
supposed to have said, in part; 

What is k one seeks in a pleasure garden? What is it 
that one has always enjoyed therein? All the centuries 
have given the same answer to these questions: It is the 
substitute for the perpetually new, fresh and delightful 
charms of the country, the natural home of man. A garden 
ought thus to be a living animated picture of everything 
belonging to a natural landscape, so that it may arouse 
the same feelings and offer to the eye the same charms as 
this. The art of laying out such a garden lies in bringing 
together there in an unaffected way the beauty, the ver- 
dure, the shade, the views, and the wealth of variety 
proper to the countryside, so that the eye believes it be- 
holds these things, the ear listens for their silence and 
peace, and all the senses are filled with the serenity that 
makes it so delightful to live there. Thus, the wealth of 
variety, this constantly recurring fundamental feature of 
the natural landscape, should be the first thing to aim at 
in arranging the ground. Even if it is not sufficiently ex- 



tensive to contain all the many kinds of hills and moun- 
tains that Nature models and separates from one another 
with valleys, glades, and groves, and all the waterfalls and 
winding streams embracing the heights, or the natural 
pools that are shaded by water plants, and the rocks that 
rise sheer into the air or lie flat on the ground, or the dark 
grottoes and the leafy bowers, one should nonetheless give 
to the plan a natural variety, and not let oneself be tempted 
by a misleading first glance to produce a stiff and hard 
symmetry, which is as tiresome and cold as it is monoto- 
nous. 

If the ground is enclosed within narrow limits and does 
not permit the introduction of so many different features, 
then make a selection, and endeavor to stress the features 
that will invest the garden with the air of simplicity and 
caprice that makes the prospect of the country landscape 
so appealing. The ingenious art that can vie with and even 
excel Nature may be recognized above all in the ability 
to arrange the "mountains," the clumps of trees and the 
streams in such a way as to reveal the beauty of Nature, 
enhance its effect and offer an infinite variety of shifting 
views. Nothing should be given big proportions in a small 
area, but neither should it be confined, stiff or exaggerated. 
Even in the most extensive grounds one must retain har- 
monious proportions which may make the impression of 
a beauty and truth which are always pleasant for the eyes 
and never weary them. 

After further stressing the chief point, according to 
which everything must appear self-evident, natural 
and unintentional, Frere Cibot adds the following 
reflections, which as a matter of fact convey a good 
idea of the fundamental principles of Chinese garden 
art: 

Everything that is ruled and symmetrical is alien to free 
Nature. There one never finds trees growing in lines to 
form avenues, flowers brought together in beds, water en- 
closed in ponds or in regular canals. It is the realization 
of these facts that forms the basis on which the composi- 
tion of the Chinese gardens is planned. Their hills and 
slopes are generally completely covered with different 
kinds of trees, sometimes planted in dense groups, as in 
the woods, sometimes scattered and isolated as in the 
fields. The shades of their green, the luxuriance of the 
foliage, the form of the crown, the thickness and height 
of their trunks are the factors that decide whether they 
shall be placed on the north or the south side, on the top 
or on the slopes of the hills or in the deep valleys between 
them. — This distribution must be made with true taste. 
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The trees must conceal parts which are too conspicuous, 
and bring out others that are all too isolated; they must 
contribute to the perspective effect, whether silhouetted 
on the horizon or merged in the distant view. 

The special needs of: each season must be considered. The 
blooming cherry trees and peach trees form an enchanting 
amphitheatre for the spring; the acacias and ash trees form 
green bowers for the summer. Autumn has its weeping 
willows with long drooping branches, and its shivering 
poplars with silky smooth leaves; winter has its cedars, 
cypresses, and pines. [He then goes on to speak of how 
the bushes and shrubs should be distributed in picturesque 
groups on the slopes, though no particular species are 
mentioned.] May those who admire symmetrical bowers, 
?/enues, palisades and other studied forms in our gardens 
forgive a confession, perhaps due to the fact that we have 
too faint a recollection of these things, or to a coloring of 
our taste by the gardens we have here before our eyes, 
namely, that the former resemble poems of Fontanelle, 
while the latter are like eclogues of Virgil. 

In the continuation of his letter Frere Cibot further 
emphasizes the irregularity and the wealth of variety 



to be found in the Chinese gardens, their winding 
paths and undulating terrain, in contradistinction to 
the stiff symmetry of the French Le Notre gardens; 
but it seems scarcely necessary to quote the letter in 
its entirety. It does not tell us much that is new, but it 
is of importance as a summary of the ideas and view- 
points that were considered to be paramount in Chi- 
nese garden art in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. The author of the epistle sees the subject with 
European eyes, and tries to make his description as 
interesting as possible for the occidental reader. To us 
it may appear farfetched to compare Chinese gardens 
with Virgil's eclogues, but for the amateurs of that 
period this was doubtless an apt and perfectly natural 
way of characterizing the intimate charm and the 
picturesque wealth of variety in the Chinese gardens. 
It was a typical expression for the cultural syncretism 
so characteristic of that period, which formed a most 
fruitful soil for the European interest in Chinese gar- 
dening art. 
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Plate I. Garden entrance with tall stones and vines on the treUised portal. Woodcut after a drawing, possibly by 
w % Clt'en Hung-shou (1599 — 1657), illustrating a scene in the play Hsi Hsing Chi {Story of the Western Pavilion). 




Plate 2. A corner of the Ku family's garden in Suchou, known by the name of I Yuan (The Abode of Rest). 
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™ Plate 3* A pan of the garden Citing Hsin Chai (The Studio of the Pure Heart), Pei Hai, Peking. 




Plate 4. A stone bridge spanning 



a canal in the garden of the Wang family known as Ch'u Yuan, in Suchou. 
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Plate 5. A pavilion among rocks and old thuja trees in a secluded garden in the grounds of the New Summer Palace. 




Plate 6. A small watl^encloscd garden with flowering lotus in the grounds of the New Summer Palace. 










Plate 7. Part of a courtyard with open gallery and flagstone path in a private garden in Peking. 
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Plate 8, A comer of the fartliermost court in Wang Shih Hua Yiian, Suchou. 
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Plate 9. The central court in Pan Mou Yuan, Inspector-General Lin Ch'ing's garden in Peking, 
in i84o's. Before the pond in the foreground are flowers in pots, on either side rocks and trees. 
The center building was called Yin Yiin (Shady Cloud). 
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Plate 10. Two typical garden motifs from a summer residence in Hai Tien, near Peking. 
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Plate ii. A summer villa in a bamboo grove at the foot of a mountain slope. Painting 
by Li Wei (late eleventh century), Museum ot Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Plate i 2 A summer pavilion surrounded by gnarled pines at the foot of overhanging cliffs. 
Part of a painting ty Hsu Shih-chang (thirteenth century), Freer Gallery, Washington. 
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Plate 13. A poet's liut with a small garden in the hills. Detail from a painting by Hsiang 
Mo-lin (1525 — 1602). Private collection China. 
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I'latc 14- A philosopher's mountain cottage. Tbc owner is tending his chrysanthemums before 
the cottage, Kirt of a painting by Kao Feng-linn (1683 — 1747). Private collection, japan. 
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■^ Plate 15. Upper picture: Study pavilion among bamboos and flowering busies on the bank of a river. Part 
of a painting by Chao Ta-nien (late eleventh century). Lower picture: Pavilions with surrounding gardens 
on a spit of land. Detail from a painting by Wen Cheng-ming (1470 — 1559). Private collection, Japan. 
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Plate [6. Chi Ch'ang Yuan, near Wu-hsi, Kiangsi. The garden lias been renowned for 
centuries for its natural beauty and its excellent tea water. Woodcut from Hung Hsiieli Yin 
Yuan T'u Chi, the journal of Lin Ch'ing (early nineteenth century). 
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Plate 17. Sui Yuan in Nanking, an old garden acquired in 1757 by the poet Yiian Mei, who remodelled it. The place was 
renowned for its luxuriant bamboos and for its plum and cassis trees. The water followed a winding course between the 
pavilions. Although the garden was not large, it had the simc intricate character as Yuan Mei's manner of writing. 
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Piute- 1 8. Zigzag bridge leading over a scream in Cho Cheng Yuan, Sucnou. 




Plate 19. Pathway built of stepping stones in a dry river bed, Nan Hai, Peking. 
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Plate 20, Upper picture: The mirroring water ot T lie jade Fountain. Lower pictare Shore view in Nan Hai, Peking. 
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Plate 21. A pond surrounded by rocky shores in Chtmg Hal. ►Tfae mirror of the 
pond reflects the shadows; here is an entrance to the mermaid's palace* 
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Plate 22. Liu Pei T'ing in Nan Hai (The Pavilion of the Floating Cups), Con ipcti tors had to write 
a poem while a little wine cup Moated along en its saucer on die winding canal in the stone floor. 
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Pkt^^^i TzS Lang in Chum; Hai. Canals *a,vl galleries form a swastika pattern 
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Plate 24. The pond with its quaint »mountain» of hollowed stones and die surrouxt^ag galleries in a 
private garden in Peking. The water, once awake with impressions of vibrating life, now is missing. 
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Plate 23. Th< central part of Wang Shih Hua Yuan. Suehou. The rompo.ition is concentra- 
ted about the little lake and along its shores; the surrounding buildings open toward it with 
galleries which rise and fall or run in curves to follow the modelling of the rocky shore. 
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Plate 26. A gallery resting upon stones, Ch'en 1 .tun Lang. Before it is a ponJ whose shores 
arc built up with both horizontal and vertical stones to resemble a rugged »moimtain» land- 
scape, rising against the buildings in the background. Pei Hai, Peking. 




Plate 27. Pavilion on a hillock 0fl1onz011t.il stones in the garden in Li W.ing Fu, Peking. 




;1..i. 38 Rock formation with tunnels and doorways, built tip with horizontal 
blocks in Chang Ching-wei's former garden in I 'eking. 




Plate 29. A huge monumental stone placed on a sculptured marble socie in 
front of a pavilion in the garden at the New Summer Palace. 




Plate 30. Rock formation in Chang Ching-wei's former garden in Peking. Such arrange- 
ments served to introduce something of the spell of the wilderness into the gardens. 




Plate 3 1 . A perfect T'ai Hu stone standing in the devastated 
garden at the Wang School in Suchou. 
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Plate }2, The pond and die tunnelled »mountain» in Shih Tzfi Lin (The Lion Grove), Suchou. 
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Plate 33. The great stones in Shili Tzu Lin resembling sitting lions. Photo- 
graphed in 1918 when the garden was being remodelled. 
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Plate 34. l.ofiy scones and lea! less willows. Woodcut after a seventeenth century drawing 
illustrating the play Hsi Hsing Chi (Story of the Western Pavilion). 
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^^ Plate 35. Upper picture: Pines and rocks, From a painting by Huang Tao-chu (1585 — 1646). 
Lower picture: Huts under wu-t'ung trees. Album leaf by Yang Wen-tsuug (1597 — 1645). 
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Plate 36. The Paj Sbih pavilion in the Pan Mmi garden, Peking, Originally designed by the poet 
Li Li-weng in the sixteenth century, it was restored by Inspector-General Lin Ch'rng in the tf^a's. 
! le is seen sitting with a friend, both lost in admiration of the wonderful stones and tbc graceful trees. 
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Plate 37. Parrot on the bough o£ a blossoming plum tree. Painting in the academic style from 
rbe Sung period, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Plate 38. Branches of a blossoming plum tree. Painting from the early fifteenth century, 
Palace Museum, Peking. 
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Pkte 30. An old pine, bamboos and a blossoming plum tree beside a garden rock. 
Painting by Wang Wei-lieh about [580. Private collection, foldo. 




Plate 40, A blossoming branch of an old plum tree. Painting by 
Wang Mini. Private collection, Shanghai. 
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Plate 39. An old pine, bamboos and a blossoming plmn tree bgside a garden rock. 
Painting by Wang Wei-lieh about 15S0. Private collection, 'J'okio. 




Hate 41. Stone steps on the path winding through the bamboo wood at Ling Ying Ssn, Hangchou. 
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Plate 42. Plum tret- in bloom before the grottoes at Shih Wu T'tmg, Hnngchou. 
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['Late 43. Woodcuts after drawings of bamboo branches and orchids (lan-hua). 
From Chieh Tzu Yuan Hua Chuan. 




Plate 44 Courtyard surrounded by galleries and planted with white peonies. Section of garden at 
the summer residence of the Mongol prince Seng Wang, in Hai Tien, near Peking. 







Hat:.- 45. Looking across the water between tlu' Ch'iung Hua island in Pei Hai and 
the shore. Masses of flowering lotuses, rising out of invisible dcptlis, form a billowing 
carpet over the water and radiate a heavy and languorous atmosphere. 







Plate 46. A little garden with flowering tree peonies (Mu-tan) beside' a stone. Woodcut after a 
drawing, probably by Ch'cti Hung-shou (1599— 1657), far»Tlic Story of the Western Pavilion*. 
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Plate 55. The Pavilion of the Old Drunkard at Lang Ya Ssu, near Ch'u-chou, Anhui. This 
L standi on die site of O-yang Hsiu's (1007 — 1072) famous pavilion of this name. The build- 
^^F big has been restored several rimes, probably most recently in the nineteenth century. 
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I'latc 56. A little pavilion and luxuriant banana trees in a courtyard surrounded by an ornamental 
brick wall at Lang Ya Ssu, near Ch'iwhou, Anliui. 




Plate 57. A small pavilion on a rock formation on an isiand in the 
a odcrn Baonastet}? garden at Huang Lung Ssu, ncai Hangi I oi 




Plan. 1 58. An open promenade gallery separating two planted courtyards in a private residence in Peking 
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Plate 59. Upper picture: A long promenade gallery in a garden in Ch'i Yell Fu, Peking. Lower picture: The gdlcry- 
surrounded court with beds of peonies in the Mongol prince Seng Wang's former residence in Hai Tien near Peking. 




Plate 60, The long curving gallery on die shores of the Kim Ming I In m the grounds of the New 
Summer Palace. The galleries serve not only as decorative frames for different sections of the garden, 
but also as links with the most beautiful parts of the scenery upon which they open. 




Mate 01.1 . private garden in Peking wlicre the galleries surround the pond and a bridge crosses 

<•■ .: p. i' ij.m. T'liey illusuate Yuan Yeh*s remarks about the galleries: *They follow the rise aid fall 
of the ground, they run in curves and are sometimes visible, sometimes invisibles. 
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Plate 62. Pavilion-gallery at the New Summer Palace, provided with ornamental balustrades and lambrequins 
The Litter, resting on brackets, form a continuation of tiic decorated b aSas ■<■ \M> the ' ' 
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'■' d (5 . Cudeii pavilions with ornamental balustrades and lattSag doors exemplifyfiig the »kush-handle pan i ■ 
Another woodcut illustrating »Tlie Story of tlie Western Pavilion*. 
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Pfatc 64. A dosed psvin'on, witis wmtfows ami moon gate in a setting ol lattice wort in 
the »cracl5cd-iec pattern*. It is situated at Lang Ya SsB, near Ch'u-diou, Anhui. 
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Plate 65. Summer pergola with vines in front of the library, 
Lan T'mg Shu Shilt. in Li Wang F11, Peking. 
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Plate 66, Liu Ch'itig visits die garden at the Monastery- of the Two Trees, Shuang Shu Ssu, Here the 
bamboos were abundant and »the moss spread over the ground like a blue cloud*. He strolled along 
bv the billowing bamboo fence and admired the two magnolia trees before the main building. 




Plate 67. A rising wall wich its ornamental doorway in the park of die Jade Fountain near Peking. 




Plate 68. A secluded garden scene in die park of die New Summer l'alacc, surrounded 
by a curving wall which follows the contours of die ground. 




'late 6y. Ornamental windows and a vase-shaped doorway in a little courtyard in Pel Hai, Peking. 
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Mate 70. A moon gate in the garden at Pa Ch'i Hui Kuan, formerly Cho Cheng Yiian 
(The Garden of 'the Stupid Official's), in Suchou, 
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f I'latc 71. A curving pavilion, erected on a »mountain» in a garden attached, to the New Summer Palace 




Plate 72. Moo» ga£i- i;j the garden wail at Ta Chin Sw (The Temple of the Gt eat Awakening), 
at the foot of the Yang Shan near Peking. 
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Plate 73. Gourd-shaped garden gateway in Cli'cng Wang F«, Peking. 
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Pl.itc 74. The Pond of the Black Dragon, Hei Lang T'an, near Peking, surrounded by .1 winding 

wall with ornamental windows. On the eminence in the background is seen a Taoist temple 

rated to the Dragon King, whose spirit is sometimes said to rise from the clear water. 
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Plate y$. Upper picture: Whitewashed wall with ornamental windows on tlte shores oi the flowering lake. 
Lower picture: Galleries with ornamental windows. Both pictures from the New Summer Palace. 




Plate 76. Walls with ornamental tile window-grating at "Lang Ya Ssu, near Cli'u-cliou, Anliui. 
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Plate 77. Marble bridge in Citing Hsin Clini (The Studio of the Pure Heart) in Pei H;ii, Peking. 







Plate 78, Galleries and zigzag bridge in a garden at Pa Cli'i I Lii Kuan, formerly Clio Cheng Yuan, in Suchou. 
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Plate 79. Garden path of multicolored shingle and stone siabs in a private garden in Peking. 
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Plate So. Upper picture: Mosaic path picturing a camel caravan in a garden in Kung Wang Fu, 
Peking. Lower picture: Mosaic path representing a row of birds, in Sliaiisi Hui Kuan, Peking. 




r I'lau- Mi. Imaginative conception of an imperial summer palace in die mountains during die Han 
period. Painting in colors witli gold contours from die Ming period, Freer Gallery, Washington. 




Ptatc 81. fmaginaffve conception of Shili Ch'img's w&wttctfal garden from the sixth century, raJJed Chin Kit, 
llu- Gold Valk-y. Fainting by CViu Yins> (early sixteenth century), Chion-iu, Kyoto. 




Plate 83. A meditation pavilion surrounded by trees and rocks in a wall -enclosed court. 
Ink painting by Yang I'u-chih (early twelfth century), Freer Gallery, Washington. 




Plate 84. fcThc Meditation I tin in the Western Grave,* Ink painting by Ni r*an (1301 —13741. I'rivatc colics ti 
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Place 85, The artist Wen Cheng-mind's sunimer pavilion in the mountains. 
Part <it a painting, dated 15.11. Private collection, Shanghai. 
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Plate 8<5. A meditation pavilion in a grove of wu-t'ung trees surrounded by a wattle fence. 
Album leaf by T'ang Yin (1470 — 1524). Private collection, Peking. 
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Plate Ky. 1 ho sections of an engtaving on scour reproducing Wang Wei's 
[Chuj — 75y) painting of bis cnmitry estate Wanu Ch\i..u in Slu-nsi. 
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Plate hn. A T'ai-hu stone. According to the in- 
scription: »Stonc pillar to wish prosperity .* The 
painting (iSoxyo), ascribed to i lui 'I sung (1082 
— 1 135), though of I.iclt date, represents a famous 
stone, possibly from the imperial gardens. Na- 
tional Museum, Stockholm. 



Plate 8g. Philosophers, poets and ama- 
teurs assembled in die garden of a distin- 

1:1. lied patron of art. Painting by Chao 
Meng-lu after a composition by Li Lung- 
-mien (early twelfth century). Palace 
Museum, Peking, 







Plate 90. Young ladies dancing, playing, swinging and badiing in a palace garden. Three sections 
o( a painting ascribed to Ch'iu Ying, but executed later, private collection, Stockholm. 





Plate 91. Garden scenes illustrating a romantic story. Two sections 
of a seventeenth century scroll, Freer Gallery, Washington. 
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Place 92 — -93. Han Kung Ch'uti Hsiao T'u (Early Spring in a Palace Garden during die Han period). 
Tile two first sections of a scroll, illustrating the occupations of a noble lady and her female friends 
in exclusive palace gardens with pavilions, mirroring ponds, tunnelled rocks and flowering trees. 
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Mate 94—95. The two later sections from Han Kung Ch'un Hsiao T'u. Here one sees the young ladies 
occupied with their toilet, making music, playing ami embroidering, while three cavaliers observe 
them surreptitiously. Painting ascribed to Ch'iu Ying, belonging to C. T. Loo & Co., New York. 
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Plate p6. Woodcut illustrating *The Story oi the Western Pavilion*, probably 
after .i drawing by Ch'en Hung-shou {i 599—1652). 













Plate 97. The Pavilion for the Contemplation of the Moon in Ch'ing Yen Yuan, the garden of Lin Cli'ing in 
Cli'ing Chiang P'u. The pavilion was erected on poles in a lotus pond and was connected with the shore by a 
long zigzag bridge called I Hung Te Yiieh (Supported on the Rainbow and Reaching to the Moon). 
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Plate 98. 1 f or Welcoming the Spring, Shrmg Ch'ing, in Ch'ing Yen Yuan, the garden of Lin 
Ch'ing in ;hjang p\ u The family is assembled tor .1 h-stiv;d m . ;cion and is regarding the dance 
of the pea c l l leroils L mdcr the willow tree, which has hoc vet burst into leaf. 
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Plate yij. The Howodo (Phoenix Pavilion) at Uyodo-in, near Kyoto, It was originally built in the 
middle of the eleventh century as a summer villa for Fujiwara Yorimichi. 
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Plate 100. A part of the mossy park m Saihoji, a Zen monastery near Kyoto, 1 lie park was [aid 
out in the middle of the fourteenth century and is still among the best preserved in Japan. 
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Plate loi. The- flowering lake in the park at Tcaryuji, another Zen monastery in the vicinity of Kyoto. 
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Place 1 02. Kinkakuji (The Golden Pavilion) erected for Aihikaga Yoshiinitsu at 
[lie end of die fourteenth century as a pavilion for study and meditation. It was 
transformed alter Ins death into the temple Rokuonji. 
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Plate 103. Giukakuji (The Silver Pavilion) erected in die middle of die fifteenth century lor Ashikaga Yoshimasa 
as .1 hermitage, die place to which be resorted for meditation, tea ceremonies and other artistic occupations. There 
is .1 view out over the court and the terrace, both ol which are covered with white sand. 
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Plate- 104. The Silver Pavilion, which is reflected in the water of r* pond. According to the original 
plan, the rool was to have; been covered with silver plating, but -s was never carried out. 
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Plate roj. The garden of Ginkakuji: The winding water widens 
to a lake, which baa deep inlets and numerous islets and skerries. 




Plate 1 06. Part of the garden in Daisen-in within the precincts of Daitokujj, Kyoto; 
A dry river landscape with a boat in die foreground. 
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Plate 107. A so-called Kara san-sui, or dry landscape garden, representing water 
^ and rocks. The view from the hall for meditation in a Zen monastery in Kyoto. 
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Plati toS. An inlet of the small lake in the Sambo-jn park at Daigoji. (Photograph taken in iqzz before devastation 
of die sjnit bv a typlioon). The park was laid out at the end of the sixteenth century for Toyotonii Hideyoshi. 
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Plate 109. An islet in the West Lake in Hangciou, where the early spring has not yet I Lire J the trees into leaf. 
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I'l iic no. The garden attached to the former library Wi-n Lan Ko in Hsi Hu, the West Lake, Hangcliou. 
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I'i ; in. Biiduliistic statues chiselkd in the wall of the mountain at Ling Ying Ssu, Hangchou. 
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Plate 112. Upper picture: Pavilion crowning a ravine. Lower picture: A bamboo 
grove at ] ing Ying SsLi, Hangchoii. 



Plate irj. Pavilion in die park of Huang Lung Ssu (The Temple of the Yellow Dragon) in Hangchou. 




Elate ] [4. Suehou, Cho Cheng Yiian. The entrance with the old wisteria, which i^ 
considered to dale trom the sixteenth century. 




Plate 115. Suchoa, Sliili Tni Lin (The Lion Grove). The central pond and the artificial mountain. 
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Plat i- 116. Suchou, Liu Yiian. The little lake, with its promontories and islets, forms the central motif 
of the composition. The shores are built up of rustic stone blocks, in places appearing against a back- 
ground of white walls and in others forming a support for the ancient trees leaning over the water. 







Plate 1 17. Snchou, Cho Clicng Yuan, The moon gate in the undulating garden wal 




Plate 118. Suchou, Cho Cheng Yuan. The long zigzag bridge, leading over a former pond, 
iu which luxuriant vegetation now aas as substitute for the water. 
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Plate i it). Sucliou, Cho Cheng Yuan. Pavilion on a terrace beside the dried up pond. 




Pkte 120. Suehou, Wong Sliih Yuan: A garden of very limited dimensions, 
but impressive by its mysterious depth when the trees are in leaf. 
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Plate 121. Sitchiui, Wang Shih Yiiaii, The little lake which forms the central motif is surrounded on three sides by 
buildings whose open galleries rise and fall, or wind in curves, to follow the modelling of the shore. 
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Plate T22. Suchou, Wang Shih Yiian. The tea pavilion, built on stone piles over the water. 
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Place ii$. Suehou, Kii Yuan or I Yuan (The Garden of Rest). A garden like this may give the 
impression of n bewildering conglomeration of strange stones and trees; it was intended to captivate 
by its exuberance and its surprises ratber than by any dearly apparent design. 
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Plate 124. Suchou, Ku Yiian or I Yiian. Part of the garden with the residential quarters in the background. 
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Plate UJ, Upper picture: The neglected garden attaelicd to the Wang School lor Girls in Suchou. 
Lower picture: Open gallery at Tsaug Lang T'ing, now the Academy of Art in Suchou. 
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PWc I2.fi. SttcWm, i. modem garaett. TVie crowding o\ t\ic stones and tbeir appearance 
in rows counteract the picturesque expressiveness of the whole. 
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Plate 127. Nanziang. Picturesque walls and pavilions in Chi Yuan, 

with .him. nt trees and creeping plants (l9--)- 
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Plate rz8. Upper picture: The first court in Li Wang Fu, Peking. 

Lower picture: The main gate and its guardian lions at Tao Pe La Fu, Peking. 





Plate 129. Upper picture: Cli'eug Wang Fu. Hsi Hsien Lou (The Loft of the Western Fairies) > i. e. 
tlie theatre. Lower picture: Cli'cng Wang Fu. Interior of Yin An Tien (The Hall of Silver I'eace). 





I'Wtc \ ;:■■ ''■■■■ mg Fu. Wd Shan Tsui Lao T'ang (The Hall of Greatest Happiness mid Qoodm ■ ; 

Lowci }'i' M re: I lb i n... Wang Fu. Lai Slicng Ko (Pavilion fa] Poetic CoinpositiatlJ. 





?late 131. Upper picture: Ch'cng Wang Fu, K'ua Cliiang *I*ing (Pavilion Riding upon the Rainbow). 
,owet picture: Cheng Wan;; Fu. Ch'ing Chen T'ing (The Pavilion of Great Brightness). 



Plate 132. Rung Wang Fu. An Shan T'ang (The Hall of Peaceful Goodness) in 
iron: of which is a pond in the shade oi a v.illu-w tree. 
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Plate 133. Rung Wang Fu, Ti Ts'ui Yen (The Gorge of Dripping Verdure) in which opens Pi 
Yiin Tung (The Grotto of the Secret Clouds). The terrace upon the mountain was intended 
fcr the contemplation of the moon, and was called Yao Yiieh T'ai. 
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Plate 134. Kung Wang Fu. A section of the great pond and the 
shore gallery, Shih Htia Fang (The Boat of Poetry and Painting). 
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Plate 135. Upper picture: Knng Wang Fa. Kuan Yii T'ai (Terrace for the Contemplation "I Fishes). 

Lower picture: Another picture of the same spot showing a garden in the hack and the long gallery on the eas 




Plate 136. Rung Wang Fn. A rockery at the entrance to the garden built in the shape of a gateway. 
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Plate 137. Prince Pu-ju with his parrot. The last descendant of the family that lived in Kung Wang Fu. 





Plate i jS. Upper picture: Tao Pe La Fu. Rockery with a pavilion and galleries; in 
front oi it :i fountain. Lower picture: Tao Pe La Fu. Open pavilion and tall stones. 




Plate 14 j. The pavilion-terrace in Mr. Cockcll's former garden in Pi 




Plate 144, Part of the court in Mr. CockelPs former garden in Peking. 
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Plate T45. Pci Hai. View over Cb'inng Hua Tao or Pai T'a Shan, crowned by the white Indian dagoba 
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Plate i\6. Upper picture: Chin Ao Yii Tung Ch'iao (The Bridge of the Golden Turtle and die Jade Butterfly). (1922) 
Lower picture: The same bridge after removal of its long waU. (1935) 
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Plate mo. Pci Hai. T'uan CK&ig. One of ibc pavilions and a Jmiipcrus obivensis on rhc terrace. 





Plate 151. Upper picture: Nan Hai. Ying T'ai. The camp Leading to Hsia.au; Luan Ka (Tin. i tlion of 
die Soaring Phoenix). Lower picture: Bridge over one of the canals separating Nan Hai from Chung Hai. 





Plate 152. Upper picture: Nan Hai, Ying T'ai. H&ang I Tien (The Hall ot the Fragrant Screen), 
I QWer picture: Nan Hai, Ying T'ai. Tsao Ytin Lou (The Home of the Sweet Harmonies), 




Plate 153. Nan Hai, Ying T'ai. Ch'un Ming Lou (The High Building of the Spring Brightness), 
and Clian LLti Lou (The Tower of Profound Peace). 
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Plate 154. Nan Hai, Ying T'ai. Jen Yii T'ing (Pavilion for Feeding Fish), 
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Plate I5_S- Chung Hai. The twin pavilions Feng T'ing (The Wind Kiosk) 
and Yueh Hsieh (The Moon Pavilion). 
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Plate 158, Upper picture: Chung Hni. A section of Wan Tzu Lang (The Swastika Gallery). 

1 nvu- picture ' Lii. A section of the Sw^tika Canal with the Feng T'ing pavilion in the background. 
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^- Plate 159- Chung Hai. Tzti Kiumg Ko (The Pavilion of Purple Glory). The upper 
picture shows die facade of die pavilion, while die lower pii !. ■,. its side view. 
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Plate i(Jo. Chung Hai. Wan Shan Tien (The Hall of Ten Thousand Virtues). 
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Plate 16 1. Chung Hai. Shui Yiin Hsieh (The Water Cloud Kiosk), The inscription in the pavilion 
runs as follows: Tai I Ch'iu Feng, »The Wind of Aiiuinm Over the Ocean of the World*. 
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Plate 162. Pa Hai. Entrance to Yung An Ssli (The Temple of Eternal Peace). 
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j. Plate 163. Pci Hai. I Cb'ing Lou (The Tower at the Water's Edge) 
1 which forms the eastern end of Yu Lang (The Floating Gallery). 
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Plate 164 — 165. Pei Hai. Wu Kang Ch'iao (The Centipede Bridge) leading 
from T'uan Ch'eng to Pai T'a Shan (The Mountain of the White l'agoda). 
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Plate 166. Pci Hai. Fen Liang Ko (The Pavilion of Diffused Coolness) and Yu Latii; 
(The floating Gallery) built over the water on a terrace provided with a balustrade. 













Plate 167. fei Hai, Interior view of Yu Lang (The Floating Gallery) which follows 
the winding shore. The columns and railings are deep red; the coffered ceiling and 
the beams are embellished with ornaments in blue, green, white and goki 
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PJate irtS. Upper pirn: n-: Pel Hai. Wit I njig T'iiig (The Pavilions rtl the Five Dragons). 
Lower picture- Pci Hai. Kan Lu Tieti (The Hall nt Sweet Dew). 




Plate 169. Pei Hai. I Lang T'ang (The Hall of the Lapping Waves). 








Plate 170. Pei Hai. Ch'ien Ch'un T'ing (Pavilion for the Contemplation of the Spring), 
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f Plate 171. iVi H.ii. Hsiao K'un Chin (The Little Kiosk on the K'uii I tin Mountain). 
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„. ,„. _«,, r „, .„ , ,. >r Collcctine Dew). It is held bv 

Plate 17^- Pel Mai. Cii ens tn P an (Bowf ft b . ' , 

. ill- 'liustratine an ancient laoist usage, 

an nmmortaU on a sculptured column, < 
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I'l.ac t7|. Pei ii.ii, A at&rbh tsbht with inscription by the Emperor Ch'icn 
Lung: Ch'iuiig Tao Cli'un Yin (Hortensia Island, The Secret of Spring). 







Plate 174. I'd Hai. Cbnig Hiin Chai (The Studio of the Pure Heart), The private garden of the empress 
dowager Tzu IKi, where she resorted to practice calligraphy and painting. The Chin Chiian Lang gallery. 




Plate 17.5, Pei Hai. View over the Clung Hsin Chai gardens with :i number of smaller 
buildings intended for various artistic occupations, and a broad canal spanned by bridges. 





Plate 176- Pci Hai. Ts'an T'an. Shrine const-crated ro tlic patron of sen-culture, Lei Tsu. The upper picture shows 
the entrance to the enclosure; the lower picture shows the sacrificial podium between ancient mulberry trees. 




177- Section of a painting showing one of the imperial gardens. Biblioiheque Nationale, Paris. 




Plate 17s. Yuan Ming Yuan, Fang Hu Shcag Cliing. This extensive building-complex, which was erected on 
a high marble terrace just north of Fu Hai, was built in 1740, and was considered to be die stateliest in Yuan 
Ming Yiian. Painting by T'ang Tai and Shen Yuan. Bibliodieque Nationale, Paris. 
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Plate 179. The same building as on the preceding picture. Drawing by F. M. Piper after 
one of the 40 Chinese woodcuts, representing die same views as the paintings by T'ang 
Tai and Shen Yuan. Academy of Arts, Stockholm. 
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Plate 182. Yiian Ming Yuan. Wan Fang An IIo (Peace and Harmony Everywhere). A building 
on a swastika-shaped ground plan, rising out of the water. The swastika is a symbol for Wan 
(l. e., ten t ! here corresponding to »cveryw Uciv>\ but also a symbol for Buddha's heart). 
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Plate if ; .;. The sarnie swastika building drawn by F. M. Piper after one of the 40 Chinese woodcuts. 
Acadcmv of Arts, Stockholm. 
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Plate i S4. Yuan Ming Yuan. P'cng Tao Yao T'ai (The Islands and Green Terraces of the l 
Immortals), in the middle of Fu Hai (The Sea of Bliss). The upper picture was painted '. 
by Shen Yiian and others: the lower one drawn by F. M. Piper after a woodcut. * 




Plate 185. Yuan Ming Yuan. Pieh Yu Tung T'ien (There is Another Cave of Heaven), a designation 
which may possibly refer to the fact that from the great hike Fn Hai one must pass through a thick wall 
in order to gain access to the sequestered bay. On its shores lay Hsiu Ch'ing Ts'un (The Beautiful and 
Pure Village). Painting by T'ang Tai and Shen Yiian. Bibliothequc Nationale, Paris. 










Plarc i 86. Yiian Ming Yuan. Ch'ii Yiian Feng Ho (Wind and Lotus), the tavern of 
fermented wine, so called atter a celebrated wine tavern at the West Lake in Hang- 
chou. Painting by Tang Tai and Shen Yiian. Biblinthc'qiie Nationale, Paris. 
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I'late 1S7. Yuan Ming Yiian. T'ien Jan T'u fitia (A Painting by Nature), so named because of its ultimate 
beauty. Drawing by F. M. Piper after one of the 40 Chinese woodcuts. Academy of Arts, Stockholm. 
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Plate 188. Yiiau Ming Yiian. She Wei Ch'ciig. The street, flanked by shops, leading towards a 
gate in the background. I'ainting by T'ang Tai and Shen Yiian. Bibliotlteque Nationalc, L'aris. 







Plate 1S9. Yiian Ming Yuan. Yang Ch'iao Lung (TJic Aviary or Room for the Rearing of Birds). The upper 
picture representing an engraving from the year 1786; the lower a photograph from 1922. 
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Pkre m;o. Yiian Ming Yuan. Fang Wai Kuan (Place with a wide View), The upper picture 
representing an engraving from the year 1786; the lower a photograph from 1922. 
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Plate 191. Yuan Ming Yuan. Yiian Ying Kuan (View Over Distant Waters). 

The upper picture representing an engraving from the year 17R6: the lower a photograph from 1922. 
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I 'Luc \<>2. Yuan Mint; Yiinn. Ta Slmi Fa (The Great Fountains). 

The upper picture representing an engraving from the wiir (786; the lower a photograph from 1922. 










Place T93- Wan Shau Shan. View over a part of the lake K'un Ming Hu. 
which in summer is entirely overgrown with flowering lotuses. 
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picture: Wan Shou Shan. Shore vfew with the tcmplc-crowned hill fat die back^ro 
Shou Shan. Bridge over a canal in the park. 
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Plate rt>S. Upper picture: Wan Shou Shan, Jen Shou Tien, the ceremonial hall of the dowager empress. 
Lower picture: Wan Shou Shan. P'ai-lou on the shore below Fa Hsiang Ko. 
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Plate iyj. Wan Shou Shan. Fo Hsiatig Ko (Pavilion tor Incense to Buddha) 
with terraces in (rout, staircases and gateways. 




I Marc 199. Wan Show Shan. An interior in the long gallery. Ac certain points in this gallery 
there aiv divisions like small rooms which may he shitl ofl with doors. The pillars are deep 
red, In 1 from beams and ceiling gleam flowers and landscapes in gay colors. 
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Plate 201. Wan Slioii Shan. Wan Fo Tien (The Hal! of Ten Thousand Btiddhas). The walls are 
covered with small yellow-glazed Buddha rcliefe and Stlie* ornamental tiles in various colors. 
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Plate 202. Wan Sliou Shan, Hsich Chii Yiian. During the warm summer the water flowers 
more abundantly than the shores, while the atmosphere is tilled with the heavy scent of lotus. 
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Plate 303. Wan Shou Shan. Tlic Camel Bridge and die long bridge leading 
across to the island on which is found the sanctuary of the Dragon King. 





Plate 204. Upper picture: Wan Skou Shan, A view of K.'tm Mine; Uu . 
lower picture: Wan Slum Shan. Ching An Fang (The Marble Ho.it). 
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Plate 205. Yu Ch'uan Shan. The Park of the jade Fountain; canal near the entrance gate. 
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1'late 206. Yii <" ii'iian Shan. The Park of the jade Fountain; the crystal-clear spring water that 
linn-, I mm the >ase of the pagoda hill never ceases and is called The [ ; oremost Spring tinder Heaven. 







► Plate 207. Yii Ch'iiau Shan. Overgrown terraces and steps in the park. 
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